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CHALLENGES FACING 
THE CHILD WELFARE SYSTEM 


TUESDAY, MAY 15, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:03 a.m., in 
room B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Jim McDermott 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee), presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

INCOME SECURITY AND FAMILY SUPPORT 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1721 

May 08, 2007 

ISFS-7 


McDermott Announces Hearing on 
Challenges Facing the Child Welfare System 

Congressman Jim McDermott (D-WA), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Income 
Security, today announced a hearing on the challenges that State child welfare 
agencies face in serving children under their supervision. The hearing will take 
plaee on Tuesday, May 15, 2007, at 10:00 a.m. in room B-318 Rayburn House 
Offiee Building. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or organization 
not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consider- 
ation by the Subcommittee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

Approximately 3.6 million children were the subject of child abuse and neglect in- 
vestigations in 2005 (the most recent year for which data is available), of which 
nearly 900,000 children were found to be the victims of substantiated cases of mal- 
treatment. An estimated 317,000 children were not able to live safely in their homes 
and were placed in foster care. On any given day during that year, over a half mil- 
lion children were in the foster care system. 

The primary goal of the child welfare system is to ensure the safety and well- 
being of children who are victims of abuse or neglect, or at-risk for such maltreat- 
ment. Child welfare caseworkers investigate allegations of abuse or neglect and de- 
termine what services can be offered to stabilize and strengthen a child’s own home. 
If remaining in the home is not in the best interest of a child, he or she may be 
placed in foster care while efforts are made to either improve the home, or find a 
safe and permanent home for the child. 

According to the Government Accountability Office (GAO), State child welfare 
agencies identified three primary challenges as most important to resolve to improve 
the outcomes for children under their supervision: providing an adequate level of 
services for children and families; recruiting and retaining caseworkers; and, finding 
appropriate homes for certain children. Notably, most States were dissatisfied with 
the level of mental health and substance abuse services for both parents and chil- 
dren, large caseload sizes for their child welfare workforce, and their ability to find 
permanent homes for children with special needs. Others have identified additional 
challenges, such as providing an adequate level of services to children aging out of 
the foster care system, the over-representation of children of color in the child wel- 
fare system, and limited access to post-adoption services. 

In announcing the hearing. Chairman McDermott stated, “There are a number 
of obstacles that undermine the ability of the child welfare system to en- 
sure safe, nurturing and permanent homes for children in the foster care 
system. Overcoming these obstacles is critical to achieving positive out- 
comes for our most vulnerable children. This hearing will be the first step 
toward reviewing our Nation’s child welfare system, and its capacity to en- 
sure the safety of children and to provide necessary resources to families 
in crisis.” 
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FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on factors that most negatively impact States efforts to en- 
sure the safety, well-heing and permanency of children under their supervision. 

DETATT,S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov, select “110th Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Hearing Archives” (http://waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp?congress=18). Se- 
lect the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, completing all informational forms and clicking “submit” on the 
final page, an email will be sent to the address which you supply confirming your 
interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST REPLY to the email 
and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of business May 29, 2007. 
Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol 
Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. For ques- 
tions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS: 


The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As al- 
ways, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov . 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Today we are very pleased to have 
this panel of witnesses. The door in the nation’s child welfare sys- 
tem is usually opened when a parent fails to uphold their most sol- 
emn responsibility: ensuring their child’s safety and well-being. 

Once inside the system, a child becomes the responsibility of the 
State. As their de facto parent, we cannot afford to fail these chil- 
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dren again. The consequence of such failure is simply too high for 
these children, and for the Nation. 

Now, this is a creed that dedicated caseworkers, juvenile court 
judges, and foster parents live by, but too often, they are stymied 
by a host of challenges: too few available services; too few case- 
workers; and too little attention by government, really, at every 
level. 

Today’s hearing focuses on the obstacles that states encounter in 
their efforts to achieve positive outcomes for our Nation’s most vul- 
nerable children and families. The hearing will seek to evaluate the 
factors that most negatively impact the safety, well-being, and per- 
manency of children under the supervision of the child welfare sys- 
tem. 

There should really be no political divide between the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats, when it comes to providing for vulner- 
able kids. In fact, this Subcommittee has demonstrated success in 
this area in the past, by working together in a bipartisan fashion. 

Most recently, I worked with Mr. Merger, who is not yet here, 
but who is the former Chairman of the Subcommittee, to reauthor- 
ize the Promoting Safe and Stable Families program. 

In addition to reauthorizing funding for 5 years to support activi- 
ties desired to prevent child abuse and support family preserva- 
tion services, we also: required states to ensure monthly casework 
visits for children in foster care, or make progress toward that goal; 
provide new resources to improve the recruitment, retention, and 
training of caseworkers; provided funding for grants to combat the 
impact of substance abuse, such as methamphetamine, in the child 
welfare system; and, finally, required states to create disaster 
plans within their child welfare programs, to ensure that the safety 
and well-being of children during a natural disaster are met. 

This legislation was a step in the right direction. It was just one 
small step, but we really need to make a giant leap. We need a sys- 
tem that focuses on preventing abuse, not just responding to it. We 
need qualified and experienced caseworkers who are not forced to 
oversee twice as many kids as are recommended, and we need a 
Federal funding structure that adequately supports children and 
families in crisis. 

Now, these goals will not be fulfilled by the passage of a single 
bill. They demand a full, long-term commitment to careful and vigi- 
lant oversight, followed up with appropriate action. 

The problems of the child welfare system did not arise overnight, 
and will not be addressed in that timeframe. Nevertheless, 
progress is not only possible, but it’s within our reach if we work 
together. I hope this marks the beginning of that journey. I now 
yield to Mr. Weller, the Ranking Member. Mr. Weller? 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for con- 
ducting this hearing this morning. 

Today, we will consider the challenges facing child welfare sys- 
tems around this Nation. As a dozen hearings in this Sub- 
committee have established in recent years, those challenges are 
many, and great, and often have multiple causes, complicating ef- 
forts at reform. 

Despite that complexity and need for reform, some argue that 
key challenges facing child welfare systems all have to do with 
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underfunding. That ignores the fact that taxpayers spend more 
than $23 billion per year for child protection and foster care and 
adoption programs, according to the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica. 

So, instead of asking whether we are spending enough, we 
should consider whether we are spending taxpayer funds as well as 
we can. In a number of ways, we can certainly do better. 

For example, I have a longstanding interest in training the child 
welfare workers. Today I will reintroduce legislation I have au- 
thored in prior congresses, designed to address a glaring flaw in 
current rules, by ensuring all child welfare workers, whether they 
work for public or private agencies, have access to the same train- 
ing needed to protect children. 

Take Will County Catholic Charities, in the district I represent, 
which helps protect over 300 children in foster care. There is sim- 
ply no reason why a caseworker with Will County Catholic Char- 
ities should have less access to training than an equally dedicated 
caseworker who happens to be a public employee, yet that is what 
current Federal rules promote. 

We should fix this, and we should also address longstanding con- 
cerns about Federal funding for Native American children, and the 
services and supports designed to better protect them. Our first 
Americans should be treated as full Americans, including in child 
welfare programs. 

Some of the witnesses before us today think we also could do bet- 
ter when it comes to targeting efforts to better prevent abuse and 
neglect from occurring in the first place. That would result in fewer 
children needing foster care, freeing more resources to ensure the 
safety, permanency, and well-being of those who do. 

Both goals are critical: better prevention and better oversight. 
Some areas have shown progress, but they are all too rare. Recent 
positive examples include Illinois and New York City, which have 
dramatically reduced the number of children who need foster care. 

In the 2006 congress, led by members of this Subcommittee, we 
took some modest steps in the right direction, by targeting more 
funds for child abuse prevention, and holding states more account- 
able for results. 

Still, we will also hear today too many other areas, like Clark 
County, Nevada, have continued to prove the risks for children, 
when child welfare systems fail to protect them. 

Joining us today is Ed Cotton, who has broad experience in child 
welfare programs in my home State of Illinois, as well as New Jer- 
sey and Nevada. Most recently, Mr. Cotton conducted a top-to-bot- 
tom review of Clark County, Nevada’s child welfare program in the 
wake of recent tragedies there. As this review and Mr. Cotton’s tes- 
timony relates, in Clark County and too many other places, this 
system has a very long way to go to ensure that children are ade- 
quately protected. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to the testimony. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Any other members who 
have statements certainly can put them in the record, without ob- 
jection. 

We are lucky today to have a very distinguished panel of wit- 
nesses. You have all submitted testimony, which will be entered 
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into the record. We would like you to summarize those things you 
think are most important, and perhaps you can add more to it, be- 
yond what you have actually written. 

So, I will begin with Ms. Anne Holton, who is the First Lady of 
Virginia. That’s not what brings her here. What brings her here is 
that she was, in 1998, appointed a judge of the Juvenile Domestic 
Relations District Court of Richmond, and we welcome you. Judge 
Holton. 

STATEMENT OF ANNE HOLTON, FIRST LADY OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 

Ms. HOLTON. Thank you. Chairman McDermott, Congressman 
Weller, other members. Committee members, and staff. Good morn- 
ing, and thank you for the opportunity to talk with you today. 

Before my husband became Virginia’s Governor, as Congressman 
McDermott said, I served as a J&DR judge in Richmond, Virginia, 
a mid-sized urban jurisdiction with a large foster care population. 
In that role, I got to know some remarkable foster kids, who were 
striving mightily to become independent, successful adults, but 
were finding out just how hard that is to do without family sup- 
port. 

In my years on the bench, I watched ASFA, the Adoption Safe 
Families Act 1997, take hold in our community. I’m proud to say 
the results were impressive. We worked together across agency 
lines to ensure that no child remained in care longer than nec- 
essary. Our foster care population and our lengths of stay in care, 
declined by 30 percent. Our adoptions increased, literally, tenfold, 
without risking child safety and well-being. 

One of the lessons I took from this is that change can happen, 
and that you, at the Federal level, can be important instruments 
of change. 

In my time on the bench, however, I saw that, while we were 
making progress, primarily with the younger children, we were less 
successful with older kids. They have often had some horrific expe- 
riences in their short lives, and not surprisingly, some of them 
have behavioral challenges. As a parent, I am aware that teenagers 
are almost, by definition, challenging. They are still children, and 
they still need, and deserve, families. 

Studies show that young people who age out of care at 18 or 
older without a family, as almost 25,000 kids do every year, will 
likely become homeless, incarcerated, or on welfare rolls within a 
few short years. They are less educated, less able to support them- 
selves, and have no family safety net. 

The good news is that we can help these young people make per- 
manent family connections. In my role as first lady, I have 
launched an initiative called, “For Keeps,” to improve Virginia’s 
systems for finding and strengthening permanent families for older 
kids in care, or at risk of coming into care. As part of that effort, 
I have been traveling around our commonwealth, meeting and lis- 
tening to hundreds of young people, families, and professionals in- 
volved in child welfare. 

I met, for instance, a social worker who was recruiting adoptive 
families for difficult-to-place children, such as a 16-year-old girl 
with severe cerebral palsy and initially, severe behavioral prob- 
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lems, as well. Her new mom, whom I met, is a nurse, adopting her 
with the support of an extraordinary extended family. 

I learned about families who have successfully adopted 14-year- 
old and 15-year-old boys, direct from residential treatment facili- 
ties. These young people now have much better prospects. Inciden- 
tally, are no longer costing the State $100,000 annually for their 
care. 

Another lesson I have learned is that we can and must do better 
in providing support for young adults in or formerly in foster care. 
One couple told me of their struggles to pay for college for the two 
older boys they recently adopted, not having had a lifetime to save 
for that college expense. 

I heard from older students, who had lost their Medicaid when 
they got part-time jobs, or who needed more help with employment 
and other independent living skills. On average, young people in 
intact families do not move finally out of the family home — a slight- 
ly frightening fact, again, as a parent — until age 26 , long past 
when we effectively cut loose our foster kids. 

Before I close, I would like briefly to touch on some Federal pol- 
icy issues in child welfare — and you all know this. First, Title IV- 
E resources have dwindled over the past decade. More foster chil- 
dren are excluded each year, due to the look-back provisions that 
tie eligibility to their family’s qualifications under 1996 AFDC in- 
come limits. Such Byzantine requirements serve no useful purpose, 
and take social worker time away from real services to children. 

Second, Federal support for preserving families, and preventing 
a child’s entry into foster care is limited, leaving agencies some- 
times to place children into care who might have safely remained 
with their families with more support. This is a worse option for 
the child and taxpayers. 

Finally, the Federal Government has an opportunity to encour- 
age more effective research to guide the states in improving child 
welfare. Good research is scarce, and much needed in this area. 

My written testimony mentioned some other Federal policy con- 
cerns. I have also attached a national Governors Association policy 
statement on child welfare, which summarizes the Governors’ col- 
lective experience, and recommendations in this area. 

I thank you for your work on behalf of our nation’s foster youth, 
and stand ready to assist in any way I can, as we all work together 
to best serve our neediest young people. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Holton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of The Honorable Anne Holton, 

First Lady of The Commonwealth of Virginia 

Chairman McDermott, Congressman Weller, other Members of the Committee, 
good morning and thank you for the opportunity to participate in this important 
hearing. I’m honored to be here and grateful for the opportunity to talk with you 
today about something close to my heart, America’s foster care children. 

Before my husband became Virginia’s governor, I served as a Juvenile and Do- 
mestic Relations Court judge in Richmond, Virginia, a mid-size urban jurisdiction 
with a large foster care population. In that role I got to know some remarkable 
young people in foster care. They were striving mightily to become independent suc- 
cessful adults, but were finding out just how hard that is to do without strong fam- 
ily support. 

In my years on the bench, I watched the Adoption and Safe Families Act of 1997 
take hold in our community, and the results were impressive. We worked together 
across agency lines to ensure that no child should be in foster care longer than nec- 
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essary. From 1998-2005, our foster care population declined by 30%, our lengths of 
stay in care shortened also by 30%, and our adoptions from foster care increased 
literally tenfold — all without risking child safety and well-heing. 

One of the lessons I took from this is that change can happen, and that you at 
the federal level can be important instruments of change. 

In my time on the bench, however, I saw that while we were making progress 
primarily with younger children, we were less successful in helping older kids in fos- 
ter care. The older kids often have had some horrific experiences in their short lives 
and have behavioral challenges as a result. As a mother of teenagers, I can say with 
authority that teenagers are almost by definition challenging. People who are will- 
ing to open their hearts and homes to other children often are wary of taking on 
an older child. 

But they are still children, and they still need and deserve families. Studies show 
that young people who age out of care at 18 or older without family — almost 25,000 
kids do every year in America — will likely become homeless, incarcerated, or on wel- 
fare rolls within a few short years. They are less educated and less able to support 
themselves than their peers. And they have no family safety net to support them 
when — inevitably — they need it. 

The good news is that these young people can be successful in families, and that 
government can be successful in finding and supporting permanent families for 
them. In my role as First Lady, I have recently launched an initiative called “For 
Keeps,” to work collaboratively to improve Virginia’s systems for finding and 
strengthening permanent families for older children in care or at risk of entering 
care. 

As part of that effort, I have traveled around our Commonwealth meeting and lis- 
tening to hundreds of young people, families and professionals involved in the child 
welfare system. I celebrated Adoption Day last fall in Danville, one of our rural com- 
munities, where a social worker supported by a state grant is successfully recruiting 
adoptive families for difficult-to-place children. I met there the new family of a 16 
year old girl who had cerebral palsy and, when she first came to them, severe be- 
havioral problems. The adoptive mother is a nurse, but in reality her whole ex- 
tended family is adopting this girl. I learned about families who have adopted 14 
and 15 year old boys who had previously been confined to residential treatment fa- 
cilities — it took a lot of support and patience, but it is working. These young people 
now have much better prospects of successful adulthoods, and incidentally are no 
longer costing the state $100,000 plus annually for their care. 

Another lesson I have learned traveling across Virginia is that we can and must 
do better in providing supports for young people aging out of foster care. One con- 
sistent theme was the inadequacy of the support we give to 18-plus year olds in or 
formerly in foster care. One couple who had adopted two older boys told me of their 
concern that they wouldn’t be able to pay for college for them — they had saved for 
many years to provide for their biological children, but they now have an extra teen- 
ager aspiring to higher education for whom they had not planned. I heard of other 
young people who had lost their Medicaid when they got part-time jobs while they 
completed their schooling. Others talked of the need for more help with employ- 
ment, transportation, and independent living skills. We know from sociological stud- 
ies that young people in intact families do not magically become fully independent 
at age 18 — in fact, the average age at which a young person typically last moves 
out of the family home in the United States is 26 — 8 years beyond when we effec- 
tively declare our foster kids able to care for themselves. 

Before I close. I’d like briefly to suggest a few federal implications from my obser- 
vations of our state child welfare systems. 

• First, Title IV-E foster care resources have dwindled over the last decade be- 
cause each year more foster children are excluded due to the look-back provi- 
sions that tie eligibility to whether their family would have qualified for AFDC 
under 1996 criteria! Verifying such Byzantine requirements also takes signifi- 
cant social worker time away from providing real services to children and fami- 
lies. 

• Second, federal support for older children who can live permanently with rel- 
atives is currently prohibited, in spite of evidence of the cost effectiveness of 
subsidized guardianships. 

• Third, federal support for the full range of services that could be provided to 
preserve families and prevent a child’s entry into foster care is severely limited. 
Because of this, agencies sometimes are forced to place children into care who 
might safely remain with their families with better support. 

• Fourth, when children age out of foster care, they lose their health insurance 
coverage through Medicaid. Few are yet in a position to be employed in jobs 
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with health insurance, and unlike some of their peers, they have no opportunity 
for coverage through their families. Until the health insurance crisis is ad- 
dressed more generally, Medicaid coverage for youth aging out of foster care 
should be extended to age 21 or higher. 

• Finally, the federal government has an opportunity to encourage more effective 
research to guide the states in improving child welfare. As a JDR judge I often 
benefited from some of the great information on best practices programs gen- 
erated as a result of federally-sponsored research in delinquency prevention. 
Good research in the foster care field is much scarcer — it can be hard to do well, 
but it is not impossible, and the federal government can and should play a more 
effective role in encouraging it. 

Many of these and related federal policy concerns are effectively addressed in a 
National Governor’s Association policy position on child welfare, which draws on the 
governors’ considerable collective wisdom and experience in this field and contains 
their recommendations on how federal policies could better promote effective out- 
comes. I am attaching a copy and commend it for your consideration. 

I thank you most humbly for your work on behalf of our nation’s foster youth and 
for the opportunity to be with you here today. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. We encourage 
you to go out there and experiment, and bring us back the results. 

Ms. HOLTON. Thank you. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. We will next move to Mr. Cotton, who 
has spent 31 years on the ground, doing various things in the sys- 
tem. I think Mr. Porter would like to introduce him. 

Mr. PORTER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the 
whole panel for being here today, and especially my friend, Mr. 
Cotton. 

As the Chairman mentioned, Mr. Cotton has been in the protec- 
tion and advising and hands-on in the child protection system for 
31 years. He has seen every aspect, from caseworker to child abuse 
investigator, hotline worker, child welfare supervisor, child protec- 
tion manager, deputy director and director for State agencies in Il- 
linois, Nevada, and New Jersey. 

Most recently, Mr. Cotton headed the administrative case review 
project, investigating child welfare deaths in the State of Nevada, 
in Clark County. 

Having worked with the child welfare system myself for many 
years, we had a challenge in Nevada, and that is we had a bifur- 
cated system, where the State and the counties had separate sys- 
tems. We combined those services a few years ago, and I think 
there is probably no one with better expertise in this field, and 
knowledge of what we can do to help our most precious resource, 
our children. 

Probably most importantly, he has been a foster parent for 27 
children himself So, welcome, Mr. Cotton. We appreciate you being 
here. 

STATEMENT OF ED COTTON, CONSULTANT, HORNBY ZELLER 
ASSOCIATES, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 

Mr. COTTON. Thank you, and Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 
opportunity to address you. I will talk quickly. 

I believe that, based on my reviews, plus my years of experience, 
that the child welfare systems designed to protect children from 
abuse and neglect, and assure that they attain permanency, simply 
are not accomplishing that at an acceptable rate right now. 
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This is despite some fairly stable funding over the past few 
years, and years of significant improvements between 1995 and 
2003, I think, have leveled out, and in some situations, gone back- 
ward. 

I do think that State agencies have a good core of workers, who 
need good leadership, and need good support from the legislature 
to move forward. I don’t think it’s just a funding issue, as you will 
see from reading my document. 

I do want to talk about four different areas very quickly. There 
is much more detail in my document, but I want to talk about each 
part of the system, starting with hotlines. 

Calls come into the hotline, they need to be staffed. When we 
called Nevada’s hotline several times, or Clark County’s, we found 
waits as long as 50 minutes. At no time did we wait less than 7 
minutes. Many neighbors and others concerned about reporting 
child abuse are not going to sit in line 7 minutes. They’re going to 
hang up, and may never report, and the kids could be hurt. So, hot- 
lines need to be adequately staffed. 

Caseworkers. Caseworkers and investigators go into homes that 
police consider to be the highest level of risk, domestic violence, 
family situations, police go in there armed. Our workers go in 
there, armed with their expertise and their social work skills, 
that’s all. Hotlines can help, because if they know about criminal 
background activities in that home, it can make them decide to 
take a policeman along, or take other precautions. 

Florida recently became the first State to require both State and 
national criminal background checks on every family that is being 
investigated — on the adults — before somebody goes out. Those are 
difficult negotiations, because that information is very confidential. 
I think the Federal Government could help make those negotia- 
tions easier for child welfare, by providing some strength, and 
knowing that information is necessary. 

When we move beyond the hotline, initiation, going out to see 
families. When an investigation starts, kids need to be seen right 
away. What we found in Clark County, when we looked at are 
these kids being seen soon enough to make sure that they’re safe, 
31 percent of the cases we decided yes; 69 percent, nobody was out 
soon enough to even know if they were safe. We found death cases 
where a child was killed in a home, and nobody saw the siblings 
for lengthy periods of time, if ever, to make sure that they were 
safe. 

Ten percent of the kids that were reported for abuse, a finding 
was made, the investigation was completed, and the kid is not ever 
being seen at all, which is very difficult to understand how that 
happened. 

Over 60 percent of the kids were never interviewed privately, 
meaning they were asked if they were abused by mom, while they 
were sitting on the couch, next to mom, which is, of course, abso- 
lutely unacceptable. 

Other issues around investigations, collateral contacts. Well, this 
means talking to a child’s teacher, talking to other people involved, 
whether it be a day care person, neighbors or others. Again, even 
the person who made the report, what we found in our investiga- 
tive review was 57 percent of the people who took the time to call 
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the hotline to report a child were never interviewed, were never 
asked what happened. 

Given that there were delays in seeing the kids, when the inves- 
tigator got there, bruises that were there were often gone and 
faded. They didn’t bother to talk to the reporter to find out what 
it looked like when they saw them, and I think that’s absolutely 
critical. 

In only 17 percent of the cases we looked at, did we determine 
that they actually talk to enough people to even know whether the 
child had been abused or not, 17 percent. In 42 percent of the 
cases, no collateral was talked to at all; they simply made the find- 
ing, talking to the parent, and sometimes the child. 

Other issues around the investigative process, it is also very dif- 
ficult to find alternatives to removing children when we go out on 
cases because of the focus on funds for foster care, and some focus 
on investigations, there are few alternatives. We found workers 
taking kids into custody who could have been placed — or left home, 
with other services. 

As mentioned earlier, Illinois went from over 50,000 children in 
care to about 23,000 in a matter of a couple of years, primarily be- 
cause we gave investigators at the start of the investigation, access 
to immediate services to put in the home, to keep the children safe 
while they were at home. 

The government demands reasonable efforts to prevent kids from 
placement, to access IV-E funds, but there aren’t really any funds 
to do that. States and child welfare agencies are just told, “Do 
these placement prevention efforts,” but there is not a lot of funds 
available to do that, and when there are, they’re generally State 
funds. 

I want to talk very quickly about substitute care, kids going into 
foster care. That was mentioned earlier. I think — and we’re getting 
to the “Me Too” society, where there are fewer and fewer people 
willing to take care of other people’s kids. I do think targeted re- 
cruiting is talked about a lot, particularly around the needs of kids, 
which I think is important, but I think there are large groups that 
could also be focused on. This includes empty nesters, who did a 
good job raising their own kids. Those haven’t been adequately re- 
cruited. 

Given that I’m out of time, I will mention one other thing. Work- 
ers — I let the workers speak. You will see — and we can provide in- 
formation — I asked workers, “If you had $1 million, what services 
would you buy that would help your caseload,” and I have 85 of 
those. So, thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cotton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ed Cotton, 

Independent Consultant, Tallahassee, Florida 

Good morning Chairman McDermott and members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to address this committee regarding the challenges facing the child wel- 
fare system. 

My name is Edward E. Cotton. I have worked in the child welfare/child protection 
system for 31 years. I have been a caseworker, a child abuse investigator, a hotline 
worker, a child welfare supervisor, a child protection manager, a Deputy Director, 
and a Director for state agencies in Illinois, Nevada, and New Jersey. I have also 
worked as a caseworker and program manager for a private child welfare agency. 
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Additionally, I have served as a foster parent for 27 children, learning first hand 
how maltreatment devastates children and how inadequate system responses add 
to that devastation. I am currently doing consulting work for Hornby Zeller Associ- 
ates. 

The child welfare systems designed to protect children from child abuse and ne- 
glect, and to ensure that they attain a safe, permanent living situation are not ac- 
complishing that task at an acceptable rate. After years of significant improvements 
between 1995 and 2003, progress has, for the most part, slowed. In some areas the 
situation for victims of child maltreatment has gone the other direction, despite sev- 
eral years of stable funding and much additional research identifying practices and 
policies that work. I believe that the systems need fixed in all areas, from the first 
call to an intake hotline through adoption. I base this opinion upon my experiences 
of being actively involved in directing child protection agencies in three states and 
providing consultation in three others. I also worked with the State Liaison Officers 
on child protection for several years. Additionally, I recently managed a case review 
of 1352 child welfare cases and 148 child protection investigations in Clark County, 
Nevada. 

My remarks are organized around the major functions of a child welfare system — 
hotline/intake, investigations, in-home services, out-of-home care and services. I 
have not addressed adoption in this document. Improvements are needed in each 
of these areas. Too often reforms occur only as the result of a lawsuit. Since the 
lawsuits generally request changes that everyone would agree are essential to a 
well-functioning system, state child welfare agencies should be making these 
changes before going through costly and time-consuming lawsuits. Most state and 
county agencies have a strong core of dedicated caseworkers and child protection 
service workers, as well as a group of nurturing foster parents. The leadership of 
these agencies must build on that to accomplish the worthy goals of safety, perma- 
nency, and well-being. 

HOTLINE/INTAKE 

Most states have a centralized point of intake, usually through a child abuse hot- 
line. These hotlines must be adequately staffed in order to ensure that every caller 
concerned about the abuse of a child is able to relate those concerns to an intake 
worker immediately. This is not occurring. Typically hotlines have an abandoned 
rate of 5-10%, but in some systems it is much higher. When a national panel of 
experts was brought together to study child deaths in Nevada, we heard many com- 
plaints about not being able to get through to the Hotline. This panel attempted to 
call the Hotline several times during the week, and the results were frightening. 
The quickest any call got answered was 7 minutes. Most calls took about 25 minutes 
to get answered, while the longest wait was about 50 minutes. My fear is that most 
neighbors, friends, and concerned citizens will not wait seven minutes on the phone 
(and certainly not 50 minutes); therefore, children remain at risk. Teachers cannot 
leave the classroom for 50 minutes to call in a report. In an attempt to address this 
issue, some states have implemented a message taking system. This means a staff 
person answers the call, but informs the caller that a message will be taken and 
the call will be returned later. This is not an acceptable response for a “Hotline”. 

An additional issue with the hotlines is that there are no national standards as 
to who should be served by the CPS systems. Every state and, in some cases, indi- 
vidual counties, can decide what to investigate. Given the transience of families 
today, it can be very confusing when expectations are different from state-to-state. 
Callers providing information that does not meet the criteria for an investigation 
also leads to inconsistency around the country. These situations are often related 
to families in crisis, but maltreatment has not yet occurred. Some states screen 
these out and take no action at all, while others send a caseworker out to assess 
the situation and offer voluntary services. The latter is an excellent outlet for pre- 
venting child abuse before it happens, but there are no consistent funding streams 
for this activity. 

Finally, the Hotline can help in keeping the child protection service workers safe. 
These workers go into highly volatile situations with nothing more than their pro- 
fessional skills. These are the same domestic/family violence situations that armed 
police officers find the most dangerous to intervene. Knowing whether the family 
members have a history of violent criminal behavior is essential in determining how 
to respond. Few states can access that information at the Hotline. The Florida 
Abuse Hotline recently became the first entity in the nation that conducts both state 
and national criminal background checks on every alleged perpetrator of child abuse 
before the report is sent to a local office for investigation. When a child protection 
services worker receives a new report, that worker is aware of the complete criminal 
history of the adults in the family. 
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Recommendations 

1. Establish national standards for abandonment rates at hotlines so that states 
are required to adequately staff them. 

2. Provide guidelines to states regarding what situations should be investigated 
and which should be screened out. 

3. Identify situations that don’t meet the criteria for an investigation, but contain 
elements that usually result in future maltreatment. Design interventions and 
programs to address these situations, then fund them. 

4. Mandate criminal background checks for ah adult subjects of new reports. This 
will make it easier for state child welfare agencies to negotiate agreements 
with law enforcement agencies. 

INVESTIGATIONS UN-HOME SERVICES 

Once the Hotline accepts a report for investigation, what happens next varies 
greatly from state-to-state. In some states, including Nevada, the local office has the 
authority to decide that no investigation is warranted, so none is conducted. In oth- 
ers states the local office must complete an investigation on every report received 
from the Hotline; Illinois and New Jersey are in this category. This is an issue, as 
other factors may influence these determinations, such as current workload or the 
availability of an intake worker. The decision as to whether the state should inter- 
vene should be solely based on established criteria. 

There are three primary areas of concern regarding investigations: 

Initiation: This term refers to the time frame for a Child Protection Services 
(CPS) team to first make contact with the alleged victim of child abuse/neglect in 
order to make an assessment of the level of risk and to determine whether imme- 
diate protective actions are necessary. Around the country this can vary from “im- 
mediate” to “within 24 hours” to “within 3-10 days”. Clearly if a child has been al- 
leged to have suffered abuse to the extent that government intervention is nec- 
essary, delays of more than 24 hours are unacceptable. But there are no federal re- 
percussions for states that have policies that do not require a first contact within 
24 hours or less. I propose that DHHS establish a national standard that CPS 
teams must attempt an initial contact with all alleged victims of child abuse/neglect 
within 24 hours of the call to the Hotline. Certain situations demand a more imme- 
diate response. A national workgroup should be formed to delineate which types of 
reports must require an immediate contact from CPS. Additionally, there must be 
mandates to interview the alleged victims privately (infants can he privately ob- 
served and checked for injuries). In Clark County, only 31.8% of the child abuse/ 
neglect reports reviewed were appropriately initiated — this means that a CPS inves- 
tigator saw the victim quickly enough to accurately assess safety. Nearly 10% of the 
alleged victims were never seen by CPS during the investigation and over 60% were 
never interviewed privately before the investigation was closed. Frequently the vic- 
tim was interviewed while sitting next to the parent/alleged perpetrator. 

Investigative Process: There is no mandated standard for collateral contacts 
that must occur before an investigation can be concluded. Collaterals include the re- 
porter, the child’s teacher or day care provider, the pediatrician, hospital staff, 
neighbors, and other family members. In the Clark County review, 57% of the peo- 
ple making the call to the Hotline were never contacted during the investigation. 
Teachers who saw bruises on children were never given the opportunity to describe 
them or recount the child’s statements to a CPS worker. This is tragic because, as 
noted above, in many cases the late responses by CPS meant that the marks had 
faded or were gone altogether. In only 17% of the investigations reviewed did the 
CPS worker contact a sufficient number of collaterals to make accurate risk and 
safety assessments of the situations. Even more alarming is the finding that 42% 
of the investigations contained no collateral contacts at all — no one was interviewed 
to support or contradict the statements of the alleged perpetrator. When the lack 
of private interviews with the child victims (noted above) is paired with this infor- 
mation, it is clear that many investigations consisted of asking the alleged perpe- 
trator what happened and accepting that as fact. Interestingly, 40% of the reports 
that were “Substantiated” had sufficient collateral contacts, while only 10% of the 
“Unsubstantiated” reports did. This leads one to believe that more reports would 
have been “Substantiated” if more collateral interviews had occurred, and more chil- 
dren would have been kept safe from subsequent abuse. 

Safety Assessments and Risk Assessments are research-validated protocols that 
have been useful in assessing the immediate safety and long term risk to children. 
For these instruments to be effective, however, the CPS worker must gather enough 
information to accurately complete them. In the Clark County study, the vast major- 
ity of CPS workers completed the safety assessment, and most completed a risk as- 
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sessment. However, these forms were not of much value since the review deter- 
mined that over 67% of the investigations did not contain sufficient information to 
make an accurate risk assessment; 54% of these investigations did not document 
enough information to complete valid safety assessments. 

In-home Protective Services: When a CPS worker has determined that a child 
has been abused or neglected and is at risk of further maltreatment, there must be 
immediate access to in-home services to prevent removal. In Clark County, CPS 
workers saw few alternatives to moving children from their parents when abuse or 
neglect had occurred. This is common throughout the country, as most services are 
related to children who have been placed in substitute care situations, such as foster 
care. However, in the late 1990’s, the Illinois Department of Children and Family 
Services managed to reduce the number of children placed outside their parents’ 
home from over 50,000 to about 23,000 without an increase in subsequent maltreat- 
ment to these children. A major factor in this success was that CPS workers were 
given access to a variety of placement prevention services — homemakers, intense 
family preservation, in-home parent training, family support workers, early child- 
hood education, in-home substance abuse counseling and monitoring, and protective 
day care. There must be many “eyes watching” if abused children are left with their 
parents, but it can be done. Federal requirements mandate that reasonable efforts 
to prevent placement must occur in order for states to access IV-E funds, but fund- 
ing for placement prevention programs has not been forthcoming. 

In non-emergency situations, the CPS worker often passes the family to child wel- 
fare worker to provide in-home services. What happens at that point varies greatly. 
States have various standards for requiring visitation, service provision, and com- 
prehensive assessments. Many times these are arbitrary — a 12 year old with minor 
neglect issues must be seen as frequently as an infant at high-risk. Even when 
standards exist, there is often a lack of monitoring. In Clark County, we found that 
51% of the children who were victims of abuse but had not been removed from their 
home had not been seen within the past 30 days, and more than 17% had not been 
seen for more than 2 months. Erequency of contacts by the caseworker was also a 
major concern. Nearly 30% of these children had been seen fewer than 6 times in 
the preceding year, and only 42% had been seen at least 9 times during that year, 
despite the fact that a requirement for monthly contacts existed. There are many 
studies that document that the frequency of caseworker contact is the most impor- 
tant factor in preventing re-abuse of children. 

Recommendations 

1. Establish a national mandate that, whenever a child abuse/neglect report is re- 
ceived, the CPS investigative team must attempt to contact the alleged victim 
and assess for safety within 24 hours of the call. 

2. Form a national workgroup to better identify which situations require an im- 
mediate CPS response. 

3. Mandate collateral contacts on every investigation. The number and type of 
contacts should be dependent upon the maltreatment type. 

4. Provide specific funding for in-home services that can lead to placement pre- 
vention. 

CHILDREN PLACED IN SUBSTITUTE CARE (OUT OF PARENT HOME) 

Once children are removed from their parents, there are three primary options: 
kinship care, foster care, or shelter placements. Too often children are first taken 
to a shelter where they remain for anywhere from a few days to a year or more. 
In Clark County, children are taken to the shelter even when foster homes have 
openings. This is not uncommon throughout the country, as after hours workers 
often do not have immediate access to foster home availability or information re- 
garding the type of children each home is appropriate for. Even well-staffed, com- 
fortable and safe shelters are not family settings, leading to additional trauma for 
children already faced with separation from their parents. 

As more and more children need to be placed into state custody due to parental 
abuse and neglect, it seems that fewer and fewer people are willing to care for the 
children of others. Self actualization and “me-first” attitudes have greatly impacted 
the number of qualified foster parent applicants. At the same time, the children are 
entering the system with many more complex issues and problems than in past 
years. Foster parents are often not trained to address severe attachment disorder, 
post-traumatic stress syndrome, and many other ailments that result from critical 
abuse and neglect and a lack of parental nourishment at a young age. In a sense, 
it’s a “buyer’s market” — foster parents can give up on problem children and have 
them removed because they know there are many more available. Although raising 
foster care rates can have a positive effect, it also has resulted in inappropriate peo- 
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pie deciding to become foster parents for the money. This negatively impacts the 
public’s view of the good foster parents and adds to the problem. 

Many states have attempted to address this issue by making extensive use of rel- 
ative placements. This practice has met some success in that the children often are 
placed with someone they already know, so the separation from their parents is less 
traumatic. It also makes visitation and continuity of relationships easier, thereby 
increasing the likelihood that the children will be reunified with their parents. 

However, the use of relatives has resulted in several problems. Similar to foster 
parents, most relatives are not equipped to handle children with severe behavioral, 
physical, or emotional problems. Many of these relatives are very resistant to train- 
ing, feeling that they already know how to parent. It is a great concern that many 
children are placed with grandparents who receive no training at all. The issue 
must he raised that often these grandparents, who avoid training because they 
“raised their own children”, have many times raised children who are dysfunc- 
tional — substance abusers, perpetrators of domestic violence, violent criminals, child 
abusers, or those who abandon their babies. Child welfare agencies must ask this 
question — why are we expecting a different outcome with the grandchildren? What 
are the grandparents going to do differently with the grandchildren so that they 
don’t end up with the same problems as their parents? While we can acknowledge 
that “hlood is thicker than water”, we must also address the fact that often “the 
apple doesn’t fall far from the tree”. 

I am not sa 3 dng that relative placements should be eliminated, but rather that 
states should carefully assess each relative placement and demand that the care- 
giver receive appropriate training and oversight. We must ensure that these kids 
are not coming back into the child welfare system at a later date, with many more 
problems related to rejection and lack or nurturing. A great deal of state and federal 
money is spent on relative placements, but the regulation of such placements needs 
strengthening in order to make sure that every child removed from his parents is 
given a healthy, stable living environment. 

Foster parenting can be improved in two significant ways. Extensive, targeted re- 
cruiting that identifies specific groups of people for specific children. Older adults 
who have successfully raised their children (empty nesters, for example) are not ac- 
tively recruited and could make a big difference in providing good role models and 
safe homes. Competency-based training for foster parents that certifies each home 
for the types of children that are appropriate is essential. Substance exposed infants 
should not be placed with foster parents who have not been trained on apnea mon- 
itors, the effects of withdrawal from drugs or alcohol, and the appropriate tech- 
niques for calming and assisting these children. 

Tracking foster home competencies and availability is another issue that needs 
addressing. In nearly every jurisdiction, there are foster parents who have had 
available beds for months (or years) and no one has contacted them even though 
they read media stories that the state is desperate for foster homes. Although some- 
times the available homes don’t fit the needs of the children needing placement, 
that explanation can account for only a small portion of these situations. As a foster 
parent, I was often called about children needing placement despite the fact that 
I was at my maximum licensed capacity. At other times, I had “vacancies” for 
months and received no calls, despite children being maintained in shelters and 
emergency placements. Foster parents across the country repeat this same 

The service provisions delivered through child welfare services are often not con- 
ducive to obtaining permanency for children. Visitation with their parents and sib- 
lings is sporadic. Services that do exist often have long waiting lists or are inacces- 
sible to parents without transportation. Caseworkers with huge caseloads are forced 
to prioritize and handle only the most high-risk cases. As low- and mid-level risk 
cases deteriorate, the caseworker doesn’t notice because there has been inadequate 
contacts with the children and their families. 

In Clark County, more than a quarter of the children in substitute care (who are 
the county’s legal responsibility) had not been seen for more than 60 days. Only 44% 
has been seen within the past 30 days as required. The situation was even worse 
when the worker’s contact with the parents is analyzed. More than half of the par- 
ents had not been seen for over 60 days. These are the people that the caseworker 
is allegedly working with to attain reunification. Frequency of visits with children 
was also a problem — nearly 40% of the children in care had been seen fewer than 
6 times during the preceding year, and only 33% had been seen 9 or more times. 
Private interviews between the caseworker and the children had occurred in only 
23% of the cases reviewed. Many caseworkers expressed an attitude that the chil- 
dren in foster homes or the shelter are safe and don’t need to be seen regularly. 
This conclusion is widespread, despite several recent high profile foster parent 
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abuse cases (including a death) and a situation where a 3 year old foster child has 
been missing for 11 months. 

Case plans are critical for outlining goals and tasks necessary to safely return 
children home. There is no universally accepted format for these. In Clark County, 
only 50% of the children in substitute care had a current case plan. Many plans in- 
cluded children who had died (but were still identified as “safe”), parents who dis- 
appeared long ago, and siblings who were already adopted and no longer part of the 
family. 

Recommendations 

1. Increase foster parent recruiting, including targeting people who are skilled at 
working with children who have the types of issues we see everyday. Also focus 
on categories of people noted above, who have not been actively recruited in 
the past. 

2. Ensure that the annual reviews of foster homes include analyses of children 
who were “kicked out” by the foster parents so that children with similar prob- 
lems are not placed there in the future. 

3. Require states to establish standards for kinship care placements that include 
training and monitoring. 

4. Reward good foster parents; increase rates based upon successfully completing 
goals. 

5. Reduce case loads to standards of 15 families per worker. 

6. Require annual reviews to identify cases that should be closed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Five big issues must be continually addressed if child welfare systems are to live 
up to the expectations that led to their creation. 

Accountability. Self-policing has not been particularly productive, as the Child 
and Family Service Reviews (CFSR) and several lawsuits have identified problems 
that states either weren’t aware of and took no actions to resolve. Consistent exter- 
nal reviews, designed not to harass states, but instead to help create improvements, 
are a must. The CFSRs are a start, but we must move beyond them to focus more 
on quality issues. The fact that child protection workers see a child within 24 hours 
is important, but it is equally important to ensure that these workers are gathering 
sufficient information to complete safety and risk assessments. Supervisors must 
know whether there are children in the system who have not been seen for months. 
In the Clark County review, we asked 10 caseworkers that, if they had children on 
their caseload who hadn’t been seen for three months, would their supervisor know. 
Everyone said “no”. 

Caseloads. Standards established by various child welfare groups should be ana- 
lyzed and a national standard created. However, these must be monitored to ensure 
that cases are not being kept open without any service or protective need. In Illi- 
nois, all in-home family cases were reviewed and nearly 40% were determined to 
be no longer in need of services. This is a tremendous waste of resources, as case- 
workers were still required to visit them regularly. 

Quality Work. There must be minimum standards regarding all facets of child 
welfare/protection work, and they must be enforced. This includes collateral contacts 
for investigations, interviewing with the reporters, visitations with children on open 
cases, private interviews with children, and criminal background checks. DHHS 
should take the lead in providing models for comprehensive assessments, safety as- 
sessment protocols, and family risk assessments. 

Performance Based Contracts. Private agencies providing services to children 
in state custody must be paid based upon successful performance. Those agencies 
that take many children, but rarely help them attain permanency through adoption 
or reunification, must be improved or their contracts must be revised or cancelled. 
Agencies that perform well should be rewarded with better rates. These same stand- 
ards should be applied to state and county CPS teams to ensure that they are pro- 
viding quality care. 

In-Home Services. As noted earlier, the best way to achieve permanency for chil- 
dren is to never remove them from their parent’s home. In order to safely do this, 
in-home services must be greatly increased. Federal funds for services must be flexi- 
ble so that the focus is not primarily on children already removed from their home. 
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We cannot let our state child welfare agencies become stagnant. There has been 
a great deal of research and hard work to improve the systems, but I believe the 
enthusiasm is starting to wane. Both the state and federal government entities 
must ensure that child welfare agencies don’t lose their sense of urgency. 

Thank you for your time. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. What was that? 

Mr. COTTON. I asked caseworkers in Clark County, during our 
review, every one of them, “If you had $1 million to spend for serv- 
ices for the families on your caseload, to make you better able to 
serve them, what would you spend it on?” I got 85 different re- 
sponses. Things that, normally, managers sitting around a room 
would think of some of them, not others. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. We will now turn to Ms. 
Ashby, who is a director of the education and workforce issues at 
the General Accounting Office. We asked you to do a study last 
year, and we would love to have you talk about it today. 

STATEMENT OF CORNELIA M. ASHBY, DIRECTOR OF EDUCA- 
TION, WORKFORCE AND INCOME SECURITY, U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Ms. ASHBY. Good morning. Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
Subcommittee, I am pleased to be here today to present informa- 
tion from our recent reports on the challenges facing State child 
welfare agencies. My testimony this morning will focus on the chal- 
lenges that states reported as most important to resolve to improve 
outcomes for children. State initiatives addressing these challenges, 
and Federal efforts to assist State child welfare disaster planning. 

State child welfare agencies reported that inadequate levels of 
mental health and substance abuse services for children and fami- 
lies, high child welfare caseloads, and difficulty finding homes for 
children were among the most important challenges to resolve to 
improve outcomes for children. 

These agencies reported the underlying reasons for inadequate 
services: funding constraints; and some caseworkers and families’ 
lack of awareness of existing services offered by public and private 
providers. 

In prioritizing funding needs, child welfare officials in 40 states 
reported the family support services, such as those that could pre- 
vent removal of a child, or help with reunification of a family, were 
the services most in need of greater resources. State child welfare 
officials also cited the need for additional information to help link 
children and families with needed services. 

High caseloads were most frequently reported by child welfare of- 
ficials in 34 states as an underlying source of dissatisfaction that 
affects their ability to recruit and retain caseworkers. Some states 
did not have caseload standards to ensure that caseworkers had 
enough time to adequately serve each child and family. Case- 
workers, in some areas of most states, often carried more than dou- 
ble the recommended maximum caseload. 

More than two-thirds of the State child welfare agencies identi- 
fied serving children with special needs, and recruiting and retain- 
ing foster and adoptive parents as factors underlying the challenge 
to find appropriate homes for children. Due to the absence of high- 
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quality, therapeutic settings, State child welfare officials said that 
it has become increasingly difficult to place children with special 
needs in homes that can appropriately address their individual 
needs. 

They also told us that recruiting and retaining foster and adop- 
tive parents has become increasingly difficult, in part, because of 
a lack of a racially and ethnically diverse pool of potential foster 
and adoptive parents, and inadequate financial support. 

In addition to these longstanding and continuing challenges. 
State child welfare officials also identified three emerging chal- 
lenges that are likely to affect the well-being of children in the 
child welfare system over the next 5 years: changes in the type and 
location of drug abuse underlying maltreatment cases; increasing 
demand to provide care for special needs children; and changing 
demographic trends that will require greater multi-cultural sensi- 
tivity in providing services to some groups of children and their 
families. 

While states reported implementing various initiatives to im- 
prove child outcomes, these initiatives did not always address those 
factors states reported as most challenging. For example, states fre- 
quently reported that they were challenged by the lack of mental 
health and substance abuse services for children and families. Yet, 
only four states reported having initiatives to improve the level of 
these services. 

This may be because these services are typically provided outside 
the child welfare system by other agencies. Similarly, while almost 
all states reported implementing initiatives to improve their ability 
to find homes for children, only four states reported initiatives to 
find appropriate homes for children with special needs. 

With respect to State child welfare disaster planning, HHS and 
the congress have taken several steps to ensure that states develop 
plans to serve children and families displaced by disaster. HHS has 
addressed states’ reported need for Federal planning assistance, as 
well as recommendations we made in our July 2006 report, by up- 
dating disaster planning guidance, providing technical assistance, 
and asking states to voluntarily submit copies of their disaster 
plans for review. 

Further, the Child and Family Services Improvement Act of 2006 
established a legislative requirement for states to submit child wel- 
fare disaster plans to HHS that prepare for displacement of chil- 
dren. 

In conclusion, resolving states’ child welfare challenges has been 
difficult, in part, due to the child welfare system’s heavy reliance 
on various non-dedicated funding streams at the Federal and State 
levels that require an inter-agency approach to establish appro- 
priate priority and funding for child welfare families across dif- 
ferent programs and populations. 

As funding fluctuates or declines, full awareness of resources out- 
side the child welfare system become increasingly important. Ac- 
cordingly, we recommended in our October 2006 report that the 
Secretary of HHS improve awareness of and access to various so- 
cial services funded by the Federal Government. 

Although HHS disagreed with our recommendation, we continue 
to believe that its implementation would allow caseworkers and 
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others to more easily identify services and service providers funded 
by Federal agencies in closest proximity to the families they serve. 

This completes my prepared statement. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Ashby follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Cornelia M. Ashby, Direetor of Education, 

Workforce and Income Security, U.S. Government Accountability Office 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I am pleased to be here today to present information from our recent reports on 
the challenges that state foster care systems face in serving the more than half a 
million children under their care.^ For fiscal year 2006, Congress appropriated 
about $8 billion to support the ability of state child welfare systems to provide serv- 
ices that protect children from abuse and neglect, promote their physical and mental 
well-being, find them permanent homes, and enable families to successfully care for 
their children. State and local governments contributed more than $12 billion for 
these purposes, according to information available from 2004.^ Despite this substan- 
tial investment, federal evaluations of state child welfare programs showed that 
states continue to struggle to meet federal outcome goals established by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services (HHS) to ensure the safety, well-being, and 
permanency of children in foster care. Ensuring these outcomes becomes even more 
difficult in the event of disasters such as Hurricanes Katrina and Rita for states 
that do not have plans in place to continue child welfare services for children and 
families who may become displaced within or across state lines. 

State child welfare agencies are responsible for administering their programs 
within federal policies established by the Children’s Bureau under the Administra- 
tion for Children and Families within the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. This federal agency oversees states’ child welfare programs in part through its 
child and family services reviews (CFSR), which measure states’ performance in 
meeting federal outcome goals. During its first round of CFSRs, completed in the 
3 year period ending March 2004, HHS reported that no state had substantially con- 
formed with all federal performance goals, and half or more states did not meet per- 
formance indicators such as providing adequate services for children and families, 
providing child welfare staff with the ongoing training needed to fulfill their duties, 
and ensuring the diligent recruitment of foster and adoptive homes. Further, while 
HHS requested states to submit plans that address the challenges of serving child 
welfare families in times of disaster, we reported that as of July 2006, few states 
had comprehensive plans in place. Since our reports, HHS and the Congress have 
taken action to help states address some of these long-standing challenges and HHS 
has begun its next round of CFSRs. My testimony today will focus on (1) the issues 
that states reported as most important to resolve now and in the future to improve 
outcomes for children under their supervision, (2) initiatives states reported taking 
to address these issues and how recent law provides support for additional state ef- 
forts, and (3) federal action taken to assist states’ efforts in developing child welfare 
disaster plans. My testimony is based primarily on findings from our July and Octo- 
ber 2006 reports. Those findings were based on multiple methodologies including a 
survey of child welfare directors on challenges they face in improving outcomes for 
children and the extent that they had developed child welfare disaster plans. We 
supplemented these surveys by conducting multiple site visits to states and counties 
and by interviewing child welfare experts and HHS child welfare officials. We con- 
ducted our work in accordance with generally accepted government auditing stand- 
ards. 

In summary, states reported that inadequate levels of mental health and sub- 
stance abuse services, the high average number of child welfare cases per worker, 
and the difficulty of finding homes for children with special needs were the most 
important challenges to resolve in order to improve outcomes for children under 
states’ care. Child welfare officials cited various reasons these challenges existed in 
their states. One reason maintaining an adequate level of services is difficult, for 


^GAO, Child Welfare: Improving Social Service Program, Training, and Technical Assistance 
Would Help Address Longstanding Service-Level and Workforce Challenges, GAO— 07— 75 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Oct. 6, 2006), and GAO, Child Welfare: Federal Action Needed to Ensure States 
Have Plans to Safeguard Children in the Child Welfare System Displaced by Disasters, GAO— 
06-944 (Washington, D.C.: July 28, 2006). 

2 The Urban Institute, The Cost of Protecting Vulnerable Children V: Understanding State 
Variation in Child Welfare Financing (Washington D.C.: May 2006). 
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example, is that the funding for family support services has not kept up with the 
need, which in turn may result in children entering foster care and staying there 
longer. Some states did not have caseload standards to ensure that caseworkers had 
enough time to adequately serve each child and family, and caseworkers in some 
areas of most states often carried more than double the caseload standard estab- 
lished by the Child Welfare League of America (CWLA).^ State child welfare officials 
predict that these caseloads will continue to become increasingly complex and cul- 
turally diverse. Growing challenges for state child welfare systems in the next 5 
years were cited as serving the population of children with special needs or who 
have been exposed to illegal drugs, and changing demographic trends that will re- 
quire greater multicultural sensitivity in providing services to some groups of chil- 
dren and their families. States have some initiatives in place to address challenges, 
but the frequency of initiatives states reported did not always mirror the levels of 
dissatisfaction with the major challenges. For example, 4 of 39 states dissatisfied 
with the level of service in finding homes for children with developmental disabil- 
ities or other needs reported initiatives in this area. Recently enacted legislation, 
the Child and Family Services Improvement Act of 2006, assists states in address- 
ing some important challenges by targeting funds to children affected by substance 
abuse and to activities designed to recruit and retain caseworkers. Our October re- 
port had recommended that HHS also take action to improve awareness of and ac- 
cess to federal social services by such means as modifying the Catalog of Federal 
Domestic Assistance. In its comments, however, HHS disagreed with this rec- 
ommendation, stating that it was insufficient to address the problem and incorrectly 
implied that caseworkers were not already aware of existing resources. We continue 
to support the recommendation based on the results of our work. HHS has taken 
action along with the Congress to better ensure that states are planning for the 
challenges they will face in safeguarding children and families displaced by disaster, 
per our July report recommendations. HHS has updated its guidance and provided 
technical assistance. In addition, the law now requires all states to submit child wel- 
fare disaster plans to HHS. The deadline set by HHS for submission of these plans 
is June 30, 2007. 

Background 

The well-being of children and families has traditionally been understood as a pri- 
mary duty of state governments, and state and local governments are the primary 
administrators of child welfare programs designed to protect children from abuse or 
neglect. Child welfare caseworkers investigate allegations of child maltreatment and 
determine what services can be offered to stabilize and strengthen a child’s own 
home. If remaining in the home is not a safe option for the child, he or she may 
be placed in foster care while efforts to improve the home are made. In these cir- 
cumstances, foster care may be provided by a family member (this is known as kin- 
ship care), caregivers previously unknown to the child, or a group home or institu- 
tion. In those instances in which reuniting the child with his or her parents is found 
not to be in the best interest of the child, caseworkers must seek a new permanent 
home for the child, such as an adoptive home or guardianship. Some children re- 
main in foster care until they “age out” of the child welfare system. Such children 
are transitioned to independent living, generally at the age of 18 years. 

States use both dedicated and nondedicated federal funds for operating their child 
welfare programs and providing services to children and families. In fiscal year 
2006, the federal government provided states with about $8 billion in dedicated 
child welfare funds, primarily authorized under Title IV-B and Title IV-E of the 
Social Security Act. Nearly all of this funding is provided under Title IV-E, which 
provides matching funds to states for maintaining eligible children in foster care,® 
providing subsidies to families adopting children with special needs, and for related 


^CWLA is an association of nearly 800 public and private nonprofit agencies with a mission 
to ensure the safety and well-being of children and families. CWLA sets and promotes standards 
for best practice and advocates for the advancement of public policy. 

'‘Pub. L. No. 109-288. 

® States are entitled to Title IV-E reimbursement on behalf of children who would have been 
eligible for Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) (as AFDC existed on July 16, 
1996), but for the fact that they were removed from the home of certain specified relatives. 
While the AFDC program was replaced by the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families Pro- 
gram in 1996, eligibility for Title IV-E payments remains tied to the income eligibility require- 
ments of the now defunct AFDC program. In addition, certain judicial findings must be present, 
and all other requirements included in section 472 (a) and (b) of the Social Security Act must 
be met, in order for the child to be eligible for Title IV-E foster care maintenance payments. 
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administrative and training costs.® About 9 percent of funding is provided under 
Title IV-B, which provides grants to states primarily for improving child welfare 
services and requires that most funds be spent on services to preserve and support 
families. 

A significant amount of federal funding for child welfare services also comes from 
federal funds not specifically dedicated to child welfare — including the Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant, Medicaid, and the Social Serv- 
ices Block Grant. These and hundreds of other federal assistance programs for chil- 
dren and families, including many that serve low-income populations, are listed in 
a centralized database administered by the General Services Administration that 
has a search feature hy type of assistance and eligible population. The Congres- 
sional Research Service conservatively estimated that the median share of total fed- 
eral child welfare spending derived from nondedicated federal funding equaled near- 
ly half of all the federal dollars (47 percent) expended by state child welfare agen- 
cies,'^ based on state child welfare agency data reported to the Urban Institute for 
state fiscal year 2002.® 

The Congress has authorized funds for state child welfare programs and required 
states to enact policies and meet certain standards related to those programs. HHS 
evaluates how well state child welfare systems achieve federal standards for chil- 
dren through its child and family services reviews. The CFSR process begins with 
a state assessment of its efforts, followed by an on-site review by an HHS team that 
interviews various stakeholders in the child welfare system and usually reviews a 
total of 50 child welfare case files for compliance with federal requirements. After 
receiving the team’s assessment and findings, the state develops a pro^am improve- 
ment plan (PIP) to address any areas identified as not in substantial conformity 
with federal requirements. Once HHS approves the PIP, states are required to sub- 
mit quarterly progress reports. Pursuant to CFSR regulations, federal child welfare 
funds can be withheld if states do not show adequate PIP progress, but these pen- 
alties are suspended during the 2-year PIP implementation term. HHS conducted 
its first round of CFSRs for all states from March 2001 through March 2004 and 
began the second round of CFSRs in March 2007. 

States must also meet a set of program requirements that are described in their 
5-year Child and Family Services Plans to receive federal child welfare funds.® Until 
recently, however, there were no federal requirements for states to develop plans 
that address the needs of children during disasters. In 2005, 29 states and Puerto 
Rico experienced federally declared disasters — most commonly severe storms and 
flooding. However, a disaster can affect states that do not directly experience the 
disaster when they receive children evacuated from affected states. For example, 
two 2005 disasters — Hurricanes Katrina and Rita — resulted in a prolonged interrup- 
tion of child welfare services and the dispersion of thousands of Louisiana’s child 
welfare recipients to 19 states. 

Current and Future Issues That Challenge States’ Ability to Improve Child 
Outeomes 

States reported that their ability to improve child outcomes was challenged most 
by inadequate levels of mental health and substance abuse services available to chil- 
dren and families, too few caseworkers for too many child welfare cases, and a lack 
of homes that can meet the needs of certain children, such as those with develop- 
mental disabilities. Challenges are expected to grow in future years related to serv- 
ing children with special needs or who have been exposed to illegal drugs, and 
changing demographic trends that will require greater multicultural sensitivity in 
providing services to an increasingly diverse child welfare population. 

Inadequate Levels of Mental Health, Substanee Abuse, and Other Serviees 
Challenge States’ Ability to Meet the Needs of Children and Families 

State child welfare agencies identified specific services underlying their challenge 
to serve children and families, citing constraints on federal funding, service gaps, 
and limited awareness of services outside the child welfare system as contributing 


® Title IV-E also provides grants to states for providing independent living services to youth 
who are expected to age out of foster care or who have already aged out of care. Grants are 
also provided to states for providing education and training vouchers for youth aging out of care. 

"^States’ use of nondedicated federal funding varied considerably from a high of 75 percent 
of total federal child welfare funds expended in Alabama to less than 2 percent of total federal 
child welfare funds expended in North Carolina. 

®The Congressional Research Service reported that this is likely an understatement of non- 
dedicated federal funding states used for their child welfare programs. 

® States were required to develop and submit a 5 year Child and Family Services Plan for fis- 
cal years 2005-2009, hy June 30, 2004. 
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factors. Regarding services provided to children, more than half of states reported 
that they were dissatisfied with the level of mental health services, substance abuse 
services, housing for foster youth transitioning to independence, and dental care. 
(See fig. 1.) 

Figure 1. States Reporting Dissatisfaetion with the Level of Services 
Provided to Children in the Child Welfare System 
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States also reported that they were dissatisfied with the level of services provided 
to at-risk families in the child welfare system. These services are needed to help 
prevent the removal of children from their homes or to help facilitate the reunifica- 
tion of children with their parents after removal. Specifically, more than half of 
states responded that they were dissatisfied with mental health services, substance 
abuse services, transportation services, and housing for parents in at-risk families. 
(See fig. 2.) 

States we visited reported that funding constraints were among the reasons main- 
taining an adequate level of services was difficult. For example, while maintenance 
payments to foster families for children under state care are provided as an open- 
ended entitlement for federal funding under Title IV-E, federal funding for family 
support services is capped at a much lower level under Title IV-B. In addition, 
many states experienced budget deficits that adversely affected overall funding for 
social services. In prioritizing funding needs, child welfare officials in 40 states re- 
sponding to our survey reported that family support services, such as those that 
could prevent removal of a child or help with reunification of a family, were the 
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services most in need of greater federal, state, or local resources. Officials from 29 
states responded that child protective services such as investigation, assessment of 
the need for services, and monitoring were next in need of additional resources. 

Figure 2. States Reporting Dissatisfaetion with the Level of Services 
Provided to Parents in At-Risk Families in the Child Welfare System 
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Another reason providing services may he challenging in some states or areas is 
that some caseworkers and families may he unaware of the array of existing serv- 
ices offered hy numerous public and private providers. In North Carolina, for exam- 
ple, state officials reported that about 70 percent of children and families in the 
child welfare system received services from multiple public agencies, and the Cata- 
log of Federal Domestic Assistance (CFDA) — a repository of information on all fed- 
eral assistance programs that is periodically updated — lists over 300 federal pro- 
grams that provide youth and family services. However, caseworkers and families 
are not always aware of the range of services that are available to support children 
and families, and child welfare officials cited the need for additional information to 
help link children and families with needed services. In October 2003, the White 
House Task Force for Disadvantaged Youth recommended that the CFDA be modi- 
fied to provide a search feature that can be used to identify locations where feder- 
ally funded programs were operating. 


similar model may be found on an HHS Web link, http://ask.hrsa.gov/pc/, where users can 
enter a ZIP code to find the closest community health center locations offering medical, mental, 
dental, and other health services on a sliding fee scale. 
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High Caseloads and Other Factors Challenge the Ability of Child Welfare 
Staff to Adequately Serve Children and Families 

State child welfare officials most frequently reported dissatisfaction with the cur- 
rent status of three underlying factors that affect the state’s ability to recruit and 
retain caseworkers to serve children and families in the child welfare system. Spe- 
cifically, more than half of the states reported dissatisfaction with the average num- 
ber of cases per worker, administrative responsibilities of caseworkers, and effective- 
ness of caseworker supervision. (See fig. 3.) 

Figure 3. States Reporting Dissatisfaction with Factors That Could Affect 
the State’s Ability to Recruit and Retain Caseworkers 
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Child welfare officials in each of the states we visited reported having trouble re- 
cruiting and retaining caseworkers because many caseworkers are overwhelmed by 
large caseloads. According to the Child Welfare League of America, some child wel- 
fare programs lack caseload standards that reflect time needed to investigate allega- 
tions of child maltreatment, visit children and families, and perform administrative 
responsibilities. CWLA set caseload standards of no more than 12 cases per case- 
worker investigating allegations of child maltreatment, and no more than 15 cases 
for caseworkers responsible for children in foster care. However, according to CWLA, 
in most states, average caseloads in some areas are often more than double the 
CWLA standards. 

State child welfare officials we interviewed also reported that increasing amounts 
of time spent on administrative duties made it difficult to recruit and retain staff 
and limited the amount of time caseworkers could spend visiting families. For exam- 
ple, child welfare officials in three states we visited estimated that some case- 
workers spent a significant amount of time on administrative duties such as enter- 
ing case data in automated systems, completing forms, and providing informational 
reports to other agencies. This administrative burden has limited caseworker ability 
to ensure timely investigations of child maltreatment and to make related decisions 
concerning the removal of children from their homes, according to officials, and in- 
fluenced caseworker decisions to seek other types of employment. 

Some states we visited reported that the lack of effective supervision also ad- 
versely affected staff retention and sometimes resulted in delays providing appro- 
priate services to children and families. Lack of supervisory support was cited as 
a problem in terms of supervisor inexperience and inaccessibility. For example, a 
Texas state official said that because of high turnover, caseworkers are quickly pro- 
moted to supervisory positions, with the result that the caseworkers they supervise 
complain of poor management and insufficient support. In Arizona, caseworkers 
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have also expressed dissatisfaction with the support they received from their super- 
visors, and this has negatively affected recruitment and retention. Child welfare of- 
ficials reported that lack of access to supervisors was frustrating to caseworkers be- 
cause it delayed their ability to specify appropriate permanency goals for children 
and to develop case plans to meet the needs of children and families in their care. 

Serving Children with Special Needs Is among Factors Challenging States’ 
Ability to Place Children in Appropriate Homes 

State child welfare officials most frequently identified four factors underlying the 
challenge to find appropriate homes for children. (See fig. 4.) More than half of the 
states reported that finding homes for children with special needs, recruiting and 
retaining foster and adoptive parents, serving older youth and youth transitioning 
into independent living, and finding and supporting kinship or guardianship homes 
were among their greatest concerns. 

Figure 4. States Reporting Factors of Greatest Concern in Making 
Appropriate Placements for Children 
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Child welfare officials in two states we visited said that the lack of therapeutic 
foster care homes that can properly care for children who have significant physical, 
mental, or emotional needs makes it challenging to find them an appropriate home. 
In addition, these officials said that some of the existing facilities are inappropriate 
for child placement because they are old and in poor condition or provide outmoded 
treatment services. Because of the absence of high-quality therapeutic settings, child 
welfare officials said that it has become increasingly difficult to place children in 
homes that can appropriately address their individual needs. 

Recruiting and retaining foster and adoptive parents has become an increasingly 
difficult aspect of placement for a variety of reasons, such as the lack of a racially 
and ethnically diverse pool of potential foster and adoptive parents, and inadequate 
financial support. For example, child welfare officials said that some locations have 
relatively small populations of certain races and ethnicities, making it difficult to 
recruit diverse foster and adoptive parents. Inadequate financial support also 
hinders recruiting and retaining foster and adoptive families. Financial support for 
foster and adoptive families varies widely among states and local areas, and may 


Generally, states and other entities that receive federal financial assistance and are in- 
volved in adoption or foster care are prohibited from delaying or denying the placement of a 
child for adoption or into foster care, on the basis of the race, color, or national origin of the 
adoptive or foster parent, or the child, involved. 42 U.S.C. § 671(a)(18). However, HHS guidance 
recognizes that some children may have specific needs based on the child’s race or ethnicity, 
and HHS has required that states put in place a process for ensuring the diligent recruitment 
of potential foster and adoptive families that reflects the ethnic and racial diversity of children 
needing homes. 
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not keep up with inflation. According to a California child advocacy organization, 
for example, the state’s payments to foster parents of $450 per month per child have 
not been adjusted for inflation since 2001. As a result, according to the organization, 
the supply of foster care providers has not increased markedly during this time. 

Obtaining permanent homes for older youth and for youth aging out of foster care 
is a continuing placement challenge for states. For example, Texas child welfare offi- 
cials said that it is difficult to place adolescents with adoptive parents because older 
youth can choose not to be adopted. Finding housing for youth transitioning into 
independence also can be difficult in high-cost areas or in areas where special ar- 
rangements have not been made with housing agencies and landlords that typically 
require a cosigner on the rental application or a large deposit before moving in.^^ 

More than half of the states also reported that limitations in their ability to iden- 
tify and support placements with family members or legal guardians limited oppor- 
tunities to place children in appropriate homes. For example, child welfare officials 
in Ohio reported a lack of resources to conduct outreach to family members that 
may be able to provide a stable home for children in foster care with less disruption 
to the child. Michigan officials also reported that the lack of financial resources 
made it difficult for the state to meet its placement goals for those children who 
had been removed from their home and who had been directed by the court to be 
placed with other family members. 

Increasing Complexity and Diversity of Child Welfare Population Expeeted 
to Challenge States in the Future 

While states have experienced child welfare challenges for many years, states 
identified several emerging issues that are of increasing concern because of their im- 
pact on the well-being of children in the child welfare system. Most states reported 
a high likelihood that three issues will affect their systems over the next 6 years: 
children’s exposure to illegal drugs, caring for special or high-needs children, and 
changing demographics and cultural sensitivities. (See fig. 5.) 

Figure 5. State-Reported Emerging Issues That Are Likely to Affect 
Children in the Child Welfare System over the Next 5 Years 
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Although the overall percentage of drug-related child welfare cases has not in- 
creased, officials in the states we visited reported that the type and location of drug 
abuse underlying maltreatment cases is changing, requiring increased attention by 
child welfare agencies in certain areas. For example, child welfare officials reported 
an increasing number of children entering state care as a result of methamphet- 
amine use by parents, primarily in rural areas. Child welfare agencies in these 
areas may need to train caseworkers on how this drug is likely to affect parents 
or caregivers who use it in order to safely investigate and remove children from 


See GAO, Foster Youth: HHS Actions Could Improve Coordination of Services and Moni- 
toring of States’ Independent Living Programs, GAO-05-25 (Washington, D.C.: Nov. 18, 2004). 
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homes, as well as assess the service needs of affected families to develop an appro- 
priate case plan.i^ 

State child welfare officials in all five states we visited said that finding homes 
for special needs children is a growing issue because it is hard to find parents who 
are willing to foster or adopt these children and who live near the types of services 
required to meet the children’s needs. For example, child welfare officials in Texas 
reported that the state does not have a sufficient number of adoptive homes for chil- 
dren with special needs. As a result, these children generally stay in foster care for 
longer periods of time. 

Child welfare officials we interviewed also said that the growing cultural diversity 
of the families who come in contact with the child welfare system has prompted the 
need for states to reevaluate how they investigate allegations of maltreatment and 
the basis on which they make decisions that could result in the removal of children 
from their homes. Child welfare officials in several states reported that the current 
protocols for investigating and removing children from their homes do not nec- 
essarily reflect the cultural norms of some immigrant and other minority families. 
These differences include limitations in family functioning that may be caused by 
poverty, the environment, or culture as opposed to those that may be due to 
unhealthy family conditions or behaviors. In response to growing cultural diversity, 
several states we visited stated that they are revising their protocols to account for 
religious and language differences among families who come in contact with the 
child welfare system. 

Initiatives to Resolve Challenges 

States reported implementing various initiatives to improve child outcomes, but 
these initiatives did not always mirror those factors states reported as most nec- 
essary to address in overcoming their primary challenges. For example, with respect 
to services, states most frequently reported that they were challenged by the lack 
of mental health and substance abuse services for children and families, yet only 
four states reported having initiatives to improve the level of these services. (See 
fig. 6.) This may be because these services are typically provided outside the child 
welfare system by other agencies. Recent legislation supports states’ efforts to im- 
prove substance abuse services. For each fiscal year from 2007 through 2011, the 
Child and Family Services Improvement Act of 2006 reserves funds under the Pro- 
moting Safe and Stable Families program for competitive grants to improve out- 
comes of children affected by parent/caretaker abuse of methamphetamine or an- 
other substance. 

Most states also reported that they had implemented initiatives to improve re- 
cruitment and retention of child welfare caseworkers, but few states reported initia- 
tives to address two of the most frequently reported factors underlying this chal- 
lenge — the administrative burden on caseworkers and effective supervision. (See fig. 
7.) Recent law supports states’ efforts in this area as well. For fiscal years 2008 
through 2011, the Child and Family Services Improvement Act reserves funds to 
support monthly caseworker visits to children who are in foster care with an empha- 
sis on activities designed to improve caseworker retention, recruitment, training, 
and ability to access the benefits of technology.'^® In addition, the law reorganized 
the Child Welfare Services program funded under Title IV-B, adding a purpose sec- 
tion to the law that included: “providing training, professional development, and 
support to ensure a well-qualified child welfare workforce.” 


Methamphetamine users often exhibit poor judgment, confusion, irritability, paranoia, and 
increased violence. 

'^We previously reported on how problems requiring interagency solutions often go unad- 
dressed in such areas as transportation and housing. See GAO-05— 25 and GAO, Child Welfare: 
Improved Federal Oversight Could Assist States in Overcoming Key Challenges, GAO— 04-418T 
(Washington, D.C.: Jan. 28, 2004). 

'®The law reserves $40 million for fiscal year 2007, $35 million for fiscal year 2008, $30 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 2009, and $20 million for each of fiscal years 2010 and 2011. 

'®The law directs the Secretary of HHS to reserve the following amounts: $5 million for fiscal 
year 2008, $10 million for fiscal year 2009, and $20 million for each of fiscal years 2010 and 
2011 . 

'■'Pub. L. No. 109-288, sec. 6(b)(3) (codified at 42 U.S.C. 621). 



Figure 6. State-Reported Initiatives to Improve Services 
to Children and Families 
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Figure 7. State-Reported Initiatives to Recruit and Retain Caseworkers 
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Almost all states reported implementing initiatives to improve their ability to find 
appropriate homes for children, but few states reported initiatives that addressed 
two of the three most frequently reported factors underlying this challenge (see fig. 
8). For example, three states reported initiatives to find appropriate homes for older 
youth transitioning to independence, and four states reported initiatives to find ap- 
propriate homes for children with special needs. 


^®GAO previously reported that child welfare agencies focused on preparing youth for inde- 
pendent living while they were in foster care, but were less apt to work with other agencies — 
such as the local housing authority — to transition youth out of care because of conflicting poli- 
cies and a lack of awareness about needed services. See GAO-05— 25. 
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Figure 8. State-Reported Initiatives to Find Appropriate 
Homes for Children 
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Some states implemented initiatives under federal demonstration projects, and 
evaluations of outcomes states were required to conduct under these projects showed 
mixed results. In general, the demonstration projects offered states the flexibility to 
use federal funding under Title IV-B and Title IV-E in eight different program 
areas in an effort to improve services and placements — addressing the three pri- 
mary challenges reported by states. As of 2006, 24 states had implemented 38 child 
welfare demonstration projects.^® However, evaluation results were mixed across 
child welfare outcomes. For example, while Illinois found strong statistical support 
for the finding that funding for assisted guardianships increased attainment of per- 
manent living arrangements, none of the other four reporting states found similar 
conclusive evidence of this finding. Similarly, among four states using Title IV-E 
funds to fund services and supports for caregivers with substance abuse disorders, 
Illinois was the only state that demonstrated success in connecting caregivers to 
treatment services. 

Action Taken To Ensure States Develop Plans to Serve Children and Fami- 
lies Displaced hy Disaster 

Several actions have been taken by HHS and the Congress to better ensure that 
states are prepared to continue child welfare services for children and families dis- 
placed by disaster across county or state lines. We reported in July 2006 that al- 
though 29 states, plus Puerto Rico, experienced a federally declared disaster in 
2005, only 8 of these states reported having a written child welfare disaster plan. 
(See fig. 9.) 


Projects in the eight program areas included (1) providing monthly subsidies equal or com- 
parable to foster care maintenance payments to relatives or other caregivers who assume legal 
custody of children; (2) providing capped Title IV— E allocations in exchange for flexibility in 
spending child welfare dollars for new services and supports; (3) using Title IV— E dollars to fund 
services and supports for caregivers with substance abuse disorders; (4) using alternative man- 
aged care financing mechanisms to reduce costs; (5) increasing the variety and intensity of serv- 
ices and supports to reduce out-of-home placement rates and improve other outcomes; (6) 
strengthening existing or provide new post-adoption and post-permanency services and supports; 
(7) tribal development of administrative and financial systems to independently administer Title 
IV-E foster care programs and directly claim federal reimbursement; and (8) training for public 
and private sector child welfare professionals serving children and their families. 

States can no longer apply for participation in federal demonstration projects because the 
program authorization expired in March 2006. 
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Figure 9. Disaster Plan Status for States with Federally 
Deelared Disasters in 2005 



In addition, while 21 states in all reported having a disaster plan in place, there 
was great variance in the extent to which they addressed selected child welfare pro- 
gram elements. For example, most states included strategies to preserve informa- 
tion, but few states had included strategies for placing children from other states. 
(See fig. 10) The need for such plans was highlighted when close to 2,000 of the 
5,000 children in Louisiana’s child welfare system were displaced in the aftermath 
of Hurricane Katrina. 

At the time of our review, HHS had issued guidance to states in 1995 to help 
states develop child welfare disaster plans and also provided nearly $3 million for 
technical assistance to states. This guidance, however, did not address strategies 
states needed to continue services to child welfare families displaced across county 
or states lines. State child welfare officials reported that additional federal assist- 
ance would be helpful, including information on disaster planning requirements or 
criteria, training on how to develop a disaster plan, examples of good plans, and fo- 
rums for exchanging information with other states. 

HHS took action that addressed states’ concerns and our report recommendations 
including updating its 1995 disaster plan guidance, providing technical assistance, 
and asking states to voluntarily submit copies of their disaster plans for review by 
December 2006.^1 Further, the Child and Family Services Improvement Act of 2006 
also established a legislative requirement for states to submit child welfare disaster 
plans to HHS that prepare for displacement of children. The deadline set by HHS 
for submission of these plans is June 30, 2007. 


^^GAO’s July 2006 report recommended that HHS guidance to states address the dispersion 
of children and families within and across state lines, and also recommended that HHS develop 
and provide training to states on child welfare disaster planning. This report also asked the 
Congress to consider requiring states to develop and submit child welfare disaster plans for 
HHS review. 
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Figure 10. Program Components Addressed by State Disaster Plans 
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Observations 

State challenges in serving the children and families in the child welfare system 
are long-standing and continuing. Resolving these problems has been difficult, how- 
ever, in part due to the child welfare system’s heavy reliance on various nondedi- 
cated funding streams at the federal and state levels that require an interagency 
approach to establish appropriate priority and funding for child welfare families 
across different programs and populations. As funding fluctuates or declines, full 
awareness of resources outside the child welfare system becomes especially impor- 
tant, and we recommended in our October 2006 report that the Secretary of HHS 
improve awareness of and access to various social services funded by the federal 
government. 

HHS disagreed with our recommendation, stating that it was insufficient to ad- 
dress the need for additional services and that the recommendation incorrectly im- 
plied that local child welfare agencies were not already aware of and using such re- 
sources. We acknowledged that increasing awareness of existing federal resources 
is not the only action needed, but in the course of our work we found that case- 
workers sometimes were unaware of the full array of federal resources, such as 
health and housing, available in their locale or had not coordinated with other agen- 
cies to use them. We continue to support the view that federal action, such as modi- 
fying the CFDA, would allow caseworkers and others to more easily identify services 
and service providers funded by federal agencies in closest proximity to the families 
they serve. 

History has shown that in the absence of specific federal requirements or dedi- 
cated child welfare funding, many states have been slow to address existing and fu- 
ture challenges, such as recruiting and retaining child welfare workers or preparing 
child welfare disaster plans. Recent federal action has been taken to establish re- 
quirements and dedicate funding to states to help address these specific problems 
now and in the future. The next round of HHS state oversight reviews will deter- 
mine the extent that these actions and others taken by states have been able to im- 
prove child outcomes. 
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Child Welfare: Improving Social Service Program, Training, and Technical Assist- 
ance Information Would Help Address Longstanding Service-Level and Workforce 
Challenges. GAO-07-75. Washington, D.C.: October 6, 2006. 
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Indian Child Welfare Act: Existing Information on Implementation Issues Could 
Be Used to Target Guidance and Assistance to States. GAO-05-290. Washington, 
D.C.: April 4, 2005. 

Foster Youth: HHS Actions Could Improve Coordination of Services and Moni- 
toring of States’ Independent Living Programs. GAO-05-25. Washington, D.C.: No- 
vember 18, 2004. 

D.C. Child and Family Services Agency: More Focus Needed on Human Capital 
Management Issues for Caseworkers and Foster Parent Recruitment and Retention. 
GAO-04-1017. Washington, D.C.: September 24, 2004. 

Child and Family Services Reviews: States and HHS Face Challenges in Assessing 
and Improving State Performance. GAO-04-781T. Washington, D.C.: May 13, 2004. 

D.C. Family Court: Operations and Case Management Have Improved, but Critical 
Issues Remain. GAO-04-685T. Washington, D.C.: April 23, 2004. 

Child and Family Services Reviews: Better Use of Data and Improved Guidance 
Could Enhance HHS’s Oversight of State Performance. GAO-04-333. Washington, 
D.C.: April 20, 2004. 

Child Welfare: Improved Federal Oversight Could Assist States in Overcoming Key 
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D.C. Family Court: Progress Has Been Made in Implementing Its Transition. 
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Child Welfare: States Face Challenges in Developing Information Systems and Re- 
porting Reliable Child Welfare Data. GAO-04-267T. Washington, D.C.: November 
19, 2003. 

Child Welfare: Enhanced Federal Oversight of Title IV-B Could Provide States Ad- 
ditional Information to Improve Services. GAO-03-966. Washington, D.C.: Sep- 
tember 12, 2003. 

Child Welfare: Most States Are Developing Statewide Information Systems, but the 
Reliability of Child Welfare Data Could Be Improved. GAO-03-809. Washington, 
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D.C. Child and Family Services: Better Policy Implementation and Documentation 
of Related Activities Would Help Improve Performance. GAO-03-646. Washington, 
D.C.: May 27, 2003. 

Child Welfare and Juvenile Justice: Federal Agencies Could Play a Stronger Role 
in Helping States Reduce the Number of Children Placed Solely to Obtain Mental 
Health Services. GAO-03-397. Washin^on, D.C.: April 21, 2003. 

Foster Care: States Focusing on Finding Permanent Homes for Children, but Long- 
Standing Barriers Remain. GAO-03-626T. Washington, D.C.: April 8, 2003. 

Child Welfare: HHS Could Play a Greater Role in Helping Child Welfare Agencies 
Recruit and Retain Staff. GAO-03-357. Washington, D.C.: March 31, 2003. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. We now turn 
to Mr. Bell, who is the chief executive of the Casey Family Founda- 
tion, who in another life, was a New York City commissioner run- 
ning the child welfare program. 
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So, Mr. Bell, we’re glad to have you here, and welcome your testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BELL, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, CASEY FAMILY PROGRAMS 

Mr. BELL. Thank you. Chairman McDermott, Congressman 
Weller, and members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for inviting 
me to participate in this hearing this morning. We commend the 
Subcommittee on its efforts to identify challenges facing the child 
welfare system, as well as seeking viable solutions to improve the 
lives of vulnerable children in America. 

Like the Subcommittee, we feel a compelling sense of urgency to 
change the life outcomes for children in foster care, because we are 
extremely troubled by what the data tell us. The number of chil- 
dren abused and neglected each year is over one million. Children 
of color continue to be over-represented in the nation’s child wel- 
fare and juvenile justice systems. Youth aging out of foster care 
continue to struggle to build productive, successful adult lives. 

Our collective and immediate response is absolutely necessary. 
We are all, ultimately, responsible for the outcomes of the children 
in America who are touched by the child welfare system. They are 
relying on each of us with the power and resources to act in a way 
that assures them that their lives matter. 

We agree wholeheartedly with the findings from the GAO report 
in October of 2006 that was requested by the Committee. 

Casey Family Programs, however, also respectfully submits that 
there are approximately seven other areas that we think are essen- 
tial to focus on the challenges that are being faced by child welfare 
systems, and these areas were absolutely critical in our efforts to 
reduce the foster care population in New York City from over 
43,000 children to approximately 17,000 children today. 

Number one is caseload size. It’s a documented fact that ex- 
tremely high caseloads prevent workers from being able to focus 
and concentrate on the health and well-being of children, and we 
believe that it is absolutely essential for there to be a caseload 
standard, or ceiling, for all caseworkers and social workers in the 
United States. 

Number two, leadership development. It is important, and in 
order to sustain the positive change that we desire for children, 
that there must be competent executive and mid-level management 
expertise in our agencies. Those in strategic positions must not 
only have a vision, but also have the proven experience, resources, 
and authority to execute on that vision. 

Front-line supervision. One of the critical and necessary elements 
of child welfare reform is investing in a frontline workforce to im- 
prove the quality of supervision provided to frontline staff. Indi- 
vidual workers need training, relevant education, and sufficient su- 
pervisory support to make competent, experienced decisions about 
the needs of children. 

Number four, building political will. For any child welfare agency 
to be successful, there must be a public long-term commitment by 
the chief political leader, whether that’s the Governor, county su- 
pervisor, or Mayor, to support and sustain change for children and 
families. 
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Five, building public will. Child welfare cannot do its work alone. 
Systems must work in tandem with local communities, law enforce- 
ment, education, health, community-based organizations, and oth- 
ers, to build comprehensive programs to improve the lives of vul- 
nerable children and their communities. 

Six, data. We must create and enforce data-driven accountability, 
and publicly report on our outcomes. We must have accurate sys- 
tems to measure child welfare results, and transparency with our 
communication of those results to increase public trust and ac- 
countability. 

Seven, time. Systems do not improve overnight. We need to set 
better expectations with the public, and for ourselves, as leaders, 
about the realistic time frames needed to produce sustainable im- 
provement of child welfare systems. 

New York City is currently considered one of the best big-city po- 
lice departments in the country. This year, in New York City, there 
will be more than 400 murders, and many women will die, even 
though they have registered restraining orders in the police depart- 
ments. We don’t consider the department broken, nor should we, 
but we believe there should be an equal approach to looking at the 
standards that we hold our child welfare systems to. 

Then, last, I would remiss if I didn’t mention the need to look 
at child welfare financing. We urge consideration of the rec- 
ommendations that were contained in a recently released report by 
the Pew Charitable Trust. 

In closing, as I participate here today, I do so with a strong belief 
that change is possible, and that outcomes that we seek can be 
achieved. Time is of the essence. 

On average, each day in America, approximately 1,425 children 
are removed from their homes and placed in foster care. That’s 59 
children every hour. In the time that it will take us to complete 
this hearing today, more than 100 children will have entered the 
foster care system in America. I thank you for seeking real change, 
on behalf of those children. 

I also thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the Subcommittee mem- 
bers, for the opportunity to share Casey Family Programs’s per- 
spectives here today. I could go on a lot longer than 5 minutes, but 
you won’t allow me. So, I will be happy to address any questions 
that you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of William Bell, 

President and Chief Executive Officer, Casey Family Programs 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting me to 
discuss Casey Family Programs’ perspective on the challenges facing the child wel- 
fare system in this country. 

I am William C. Bell, President and Chief Executive Officer of Casey Family Pro- 
grams, the nation’s largest operating foundation focused solely on providing, improv- 
ing and ultimately preventing the need for foster care. 

Casey Family Programs has a more than 40 year history of serving children and 
families throughout the country and we commend the Subcommittee on Income Se- 
curity and Family Support for seeking to identify the challenges facing child welfare 
as well as seeking viable solutions to improve the lives of vulnerable children in 
America. 

Like the Subcommittee, we feel a compelling sense of urgency to change the life 
outcomes for children in foster care, because we are extremely troubled by what the 
data tell us: 
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• The number of children who are victims of abuse and neglect is nearly 1 million 
each year. 

• Children of color continue to be over-represented in the national child welfare 
and juvenile justice systems. 

• Youth aging out of foster care continue to struggle to build productive, success- 
ful adult lives. And 

• The ratio of children to caseworkers continues to be too high to serve children 
and families effectively in far too many jurisdictions across the country. 

Our collective and immediate action is absolutely essential. 

We are all ultimately responsible for the outcomes for the children in America 
who are touched by the child welfare system. They are relying on each of us with 
the power and resources to act in a way that assures them that their lives matter. 

When a child in this country is placed into foster care, we as child welfare pro- 
viders, local, state, and federal government officials take on the parental duty to 
raise them — hopefully with the same standard of care that we would want for our 
own children if they were to experience the foster care system. And yet, children 
in foster care remain the most vulnerable in our society for poor outcomes. 

The GAO Report produced in October 2006 at the request of the Subcommittee 
identified three of the most important challenges state child welfare agencies need 
to address in order to improve outcomes for children and families as: 

1. ) Providing an adequate level of services for children and families, 

2. ) Recruiting and retaining caseworkers, and 

3. ) Finding appropriate homes for children 

We agree with the GAO findings and based on Casey Family Programs’ more than 
40 years of direct practice experience and ongoing partnerships with child welfare 
systems across the country, we respectfully submit that there are seven specific 
challenge areas that must receive focused attention and resource investments in the 
near term to achieve the long term positive results we all desire and that children 
deserve: 

• Caseload Size: It is a documented fact that dangerously high caseloads se- 
verely hinder caseworkers’ ability to focus on the health and well being of children 
in our care. 

Given the high amount of time a caseworker and/or social worker has to spend 
with administrative duties, travel, court appearances and providing quality service 
to children and families, we need to implement a reasonable caseload size standard 
or ceiling for all child welfare caseworkers/social workers in this country. 

• Leadership Development: In order to implement and sustain positive change, 
competent executive and mid-level leadership must be in place. Those in strategic 
positions must not only have a vision, but have the proven experience, resources and 
authority to execute that vision. 

• Frontline Supervision: One of the critical and necessary elements of child 
welfare reform is investing in the frontline workforce to improve the quality of the 
supervision provided to frontline staff. Individual workers need proper training, rel- 
evant education, and sufficient supervisory support to make competent, experienced 
decisions about the needs of children. 

Today many workers lack the education credentials and the practical training to 
ensure high quality front line performance. We know with increased preparation, 
management support and tools, staff can work with families more proactively on the 
front end to help them access existing, valuable community resources and help en- 
gage extended family and community members in best interests of a child. 

• Building Political Will: For any child welfare agency to be successful there 
must be a public, long term commitment by the chief political leader (e.g. governor, 
county supervisor, or mayor) to support and sustain change for children and fami- 
lies. The chief politician must be informed and engaged with the child welfare lead- 
ership to implement and consistently build on their clear plan of action. 

In many cities and states today, political support of child welfare is extremely low 
or non existent. The average child welfare leader’s tenure in this country is 18 
months to 2 years. It is clear when an issue or child incident occurs, child welfare 
stands very much alone — and leaders often feel forced to make near term decisions 
in times of crisis. 

Where we have seen true, long term success, is in jurisdictions where political 
leaders have collaborated with child welfare leaders (just as they would with police, 
fire or education departments) to jointly manage and execute a vision for change. 

• Community and Cross-Systems Engagement: Building Public Will: Child 
welfare cannot do this work alone. Systems must work in tandem with local commu- 
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nities, law enforcement, education, health, community-based organizations, philan- 
thropic organizations and others to build comprehensive programs to improve the 
lives of vulnerable children in their communities. 

• Data: We must create and enforce data-driven accountability and publicly re- 
port our outcomes. We must have accurate systems to measure child welfare results 
and transparency with our communication of those results to increase public trust 
and accountability. 

Without quality data, we cannot effectively track and share progress and learning, 
and make better informed decisions regarding the investment of resources. 

• Time: Systems do not improve overnight. We need to set better expectations 
with the public and for ourselves as leaders about the realistic timeframes needed 
to produce sustainable improvement of child welfare systems. 

New York City has reduced crime significantly in the past 12 years. It is consid- 
ered to have one of the best big city police departments in the world. But this year 
there will be more than 400 murders in New York City. 

This year a number of women with restraining orders sanctioned by the courts 
and registered with the police department will be killed by their husbands or signifi- 
cant others, but that won’t result in a declaration that the police department is bro- 
ken and nor should it. 

My contention is that we must develop similarly reasonable standards for im- 
provement in child welfare. 

Systems must improve and they must be held accountable. But we must also rec- 
ognize that real, lasting, and sustainable improvement takes time. 

Starting with the 20 states with the highest populations of children in care, Casey 
Family Programs has embarked on an effort that we call our 2020 Strategy for Chil- 
dren. 

Between now and the year 2020 Casey Family Programs is committed to sup- 
porting and partnering with the child welfare system in each state in the country 
to implement changes in these critical challenge areas in order to achieve the goal 
of improving the life outcomes for children in foster care in America as well as safe- 
ly reducing the number of children who experience foster care in America. 

Lastly, I would be remiss if I did not address the issue of child welfare financing, 
as it is an obvious factor in any aspect of fundamental change. Currently, the fed- 
eral government provides more than $12 billion each year to help pay for the cost 
of our child welfare systems. 

Unfortunately, for several decades, federal funding policies have not aligned well 
with many promising child welfare practices and have had the unintended con- 
sequences of providing a disincentive for innovation in some of the practices that 
we know work best for children and families. 

These consequences are visible in the lack of IV-E flexibility for subsidized guard- 
ianship, the lack of comprehensive post reunification services, the lack of com- 
prehensive post-adoption services, and the lack of comprehensive transition support 
services for young adults who age out of the foster care system. 

Recently the PEW Charitable Trusts with the support of other child welfare orga- 
nizations has introduced a set of comprehensive recommendations to improve child 
welfare financing. We strongly believe that federal finance reform is critical to 
achieving better results for children, and would urge consideration of these rec- 
ommendations. 

In closing, as I participate here today I do so with the strong belief that change 
is possible and that the outcomes that we seek can be achieved — but time is of the 
essence. On average, each day in America, approximately 1,425 children are re- 
moved from their homes and placed in foster care. That is nearly 69 children every 
hour. 

In the time that it will take to complete this hearing today more than 100 chil- 
dren will have entered the foster care system in America. . . . 

I thank you for seeking real change on their behalf. 

I also thank you again Mr. Chairman, Congressman Weller, and Subcommittee 
members for the opportunity to share Casey Family Programs’ perspective with you 
today. 

Casey Family Programs is honored to serve children and families and we are com- 
mitted to working with government, child welfare agencies, and other systems and 
partners in every community in America to ensure we follow through on our prom- 
ise to improve the outcomes and life possibilities for every children and families who 
are touched by the child welfare system. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. The red light is on. Thank you. Thank 
you very much. Next we have Ms. Nelson, who is the director of 
the child welfare department in Iowa. So, we will hear a little bit 
of a different story, maybe, than the story in New York City. Or, 
maybe not. 

Ms. Nelson. 

STATEMENT OF MARY NELSON, ADMINISTRATOR, DIVISION 

OF CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICES, IOWA DEPARTMENT OF 

HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. NELSON. Good morning. Chairman McDermott, Congress- 
man Weller, and members of the Subcommittee. Again, my name 
is Mary Nelson, and I am the administrator of the division of child 
and family services for the Iowa Department of Human Services, 
and I, too, appreciate the opportunity to testify before this Sub- 
committee about the challenges facing the public child welfare sys- 
tem. I testify today on behalf of Iowa, as well as the National Asso- 
ciation of Public Child Welfare Administrators. 

I am going to speak to five challenges. The first is resources. As 
someone who has worked in this field for more than three decades, 
I have seen the federal role in funding for this system decline, 
while oversight has increased. It might surprise some to learn that 
fewer than 50 percent of the children in the child welfare system 
are supported by federal IV-E funding. States have picked up the 
responsibility to fund the needs of these children, and that trend 
is clearly not sustainable. 

The second challenge is around the workforce. The issue of an 
adequate workforce of frontline child welfare caseworkers and 
trained supervisors is one of the most significant challenges we 
face in Iowa. Over the last 3 years, we have worked diligently to 
reduce the workload of our frontline child welfare staff, in order to 
increase monthly visits. 

However, we are not where we ultimately want to be. We are 
now doing monthly visits with just over 50 percent of the children 
we serve, but we do not have the staff complement to reach 100 
percent. New flexibility in the use of federal funds to support these 
frontline staff would help us to continue to make progress to reach 
this goal. 

The third challenge is cross-system collaboration, and I’m going 
to use education as an example, because our foster youth council. 
Elevate, has identified educational issues as the number one issue 
they want to work on this year. 

Based on a study through Chapin Hall, we found that over one- 
third of the children that aged out of foster care in Iowa have had 
five or more school changes, and nearly half reported having spent 
at least some of their educational experience in special education. 
Simplification of records transfers, and access to wrap-around edu- 
cational services to ensure foster children don’t fall behind in 
school is critical. We will look for opportunities to address these 
issues in the congressional reauthorization of the McKinney Vento 
and No Child Left Behind Acts. 

The fourth challenge is support for relatives and post-perma- 
nency. In Iowa, almost 40 percent of foster care placements are 
with relatives. Many of these relative care-takers, however, choose 
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not to become licensed as foster parents. As a result, even though 
they have met the same safety standards as licensed foster par- 
ents, they are ineligible for federal financial support through Title 
IV-E. 

Including guardianship subsidies within the Title IV-E program 
would mean that all eligible children could achieve permanency 
through guardianship, not just those that are participating in a 
waiver. This is especially important for older youth in care, who 
might otherwise age out of foster care with no permanent family 
connections. 

In Iowa, as is true nationally, well over half of the children that 
exit foster care are reunited with their families. Providing post-per- 
manency support for birth families is critical to maintaining these 
placements, just as it is with adoption and guardianship. 

The fifth challenge is around disproportionality. In Iowa, we have 
identified disproportionality and disparate outcomes in child wel- 
fare as a critical issue in our recent redesign of our child welfare 
system. It is my understanding that Congress has begun to pay at- 
tention to this issue, with Chairman Rangel requesting a GAO 
study. We look forward to discussing this challenge further, once 
that study is released. 

Addressing only the challenges I have outlined in this testimony, 
however, simply is not sufficient. Abused and neglected children 
deserve a comprehensive approach to improving their lives. 

Eor the past several years, various national groups have come to 
Congress, asking for reform of the federal child welfare financing 
structure, each with their individual recommendations for reform. 
Though there was a good deal of overlap in the reform proposals, 
it may not have appeared as if there was consensus. 

To focus our efforts to move this critical agenda forward, leading 
child welfare advocacy organizations joined forces to develop con- 
sensus recommendations for reform. Today, APHSA, the American 
Eederation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, Catholic 
Charities USA, the Center for Law and Social Policy, the Child 
Welfare League of America, the Children’s Defense Eund, the Na- 
tional Child Abuse Coalition, and Voices for America’s Children 
propose recommendations that cover three primary areas of reform. 

Eirst, guaranteeing services, supports, and safe homes for every 
child who is at risk of being, or has been abused or neglected, by 
strengthening the Eederal/State child welfare partnership by 
amending Title IV-E without converting any of IV-E to a block 
grant. 

Second, promoting program effectiveness through workforce in- 
vestment, and vigorous evaluation. 

Third, enhancing accountability, both fiscal and programmatic. 
We urge the Subcommittee to adopt these recommendations, in 
order to keep children safe and in nurturing families. Thank you 
for the opportunity to testify. I would be pleased to respond to any 
questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Nelson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mary Nelson, Administrator, 

Division of Child and Family Services, 

Iowa Department of Human Services 

Good morning, Chairman McDermott, Congressman Weller, and members of the 
subcommittee. I am Mary Nelson, administrator of the Division of Child and Family 
Services for the Iowa Department of Human Services. In this position, 1 have re- 
sponsibility for program and policy in child protection, foster care, permanency, and 
adoptions as well as child care regulation, juvenile institutions, delinquency pro- 
grams, dependent adult protection, teen pregnancy prevention, child abuse preven- 
tion and family support and the interstate compacts for children, juveniles and med- 
ical assistance and adoption. I am also a current member of the National Associa- 
tion of Public Child Welfare Administrators (NAPCWA), an affiliate of the American 
Public Human Services Association (APHSA), and am here today in that capacity 
as well. APHSA is a nonprofit, bipartisan organization representing state and local 
human service professionals for over 76 years. NAPCWA, created as an affiliate in 
1983, works to enhance and improve public policy and administration of services for 
children, youth, and families. As the only organization devoted solely to rep- 
resenting administrators of state and local public child welfare agencies, NAPCWA 
brings an informed view of the problems facing families today to the forefront of 
child welfare policy. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before this subcommittee about the chal- 
lenges facing the public child welfare system in serving children and families who 
have come to our attention. With over three decades of experience with the Iowa 
Department of Human Services, beginning as a caseworker, I have seen, experi- 
enced and worked to address the many challenges the child welfare system has and 
continues to face. 


BACKGROUND 

APHSA members appreciate the Subcommittee’s attention to one of our nation’s 
most critical and heart wrenching struggles — what we can and should be doing to 
improve the lives of children who are at risk of being or have been abused and ne- 
glected. The latest data released by the federal government indicate that in 2005, 
an estimated 899,000 children were found to be victims in this country. The child 
welfare system serves as the safety net for these children and works to improve 
their life circumstances and outcomes. 

CHALLENGES 

I must start off with saying that the challenges are great. I have been asked to 
discuss the top four to five challenges facing public child welfare systems. The chal- 
lenges I will outline today are those we face in the state of Iowa, but are also simi- 
lar to those encountered by other states. As someone who has worked in this field 
for more than three decades, I have seen the federal role in funding for the system 
decline, while oversight has increased. And it might surprise some to learn that 
fewer than fifty percent of the children in child welfare are supported with a federal 
dollar. States, including Iowa, have picked up the responsibility to fund the needs 
of these children and that trend is clearly not sustainable. 

Core Work of the Child Welfare System — ^A Skilled and Supported Work- 
force 

Child welfare professionals courageously work in one of the most challenging pro- 
fessions in this country. The jobs performed by caseworkers have become more com- 
plicated as the challenges faced by families in the child welfare system have become 
increasingly complex. An enormous responsibility is placed in the hands of case- 
workers as they are expected to perform multiple interventions and make judgments 
that have the power to change a child’s life. Their findings can determine whether 
a child is kept safe or put at risk. The connection that caseworker can make is 
greatly impacted by the competencies they can acquire and build through effective 
training, available tools including the array of services to which they can link fami- 
lies and on-going support. This subcommittee acknowledged this core element of 
child welfare work in the recent reauthorization of the Promoting Safe and Stable 
Families program with the requirement for monthly visits in ninety percent of foster 
care cases. States agree with the importance of face-to-face visits as is demonstrated 
by requirements in many state child welfare policies and in the results of the first 
round of the Child and Family Services Reviews (CFSRs) where hoth visits with 
children and with parents were strongly associated with a decreased risk of harm 
to the child; improved permanency and enhanced child well-being. However, the re- 
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sources needed to meet this goal have not been sufficient given that less than 25% 
of states received a rating of strength on the worker visits items in the CFSRs. 

Additionally, child welfare supervisors play a vital role in providing support, skill 
building, and professional development to caseworkers. Supervisors are coaches, 
mentors, and evaluators responsible for the quality of services children and families 
receive. A supported, skilled, and stable workforce is crucial in child welfare practice 
given the tremendous impact caseworkers can have on helping vulnerable children 
and families overcome difficult life circumstances. Training, workload, risk of vio- 
lence, supervision, and turnover present great challenges to providing the needed 
workforce supports in this field. However, there is the opportunity to build on the 
level of motivation and the level of dedication among the child welfare workforce 
which are incredible assets that can contribute to meaningful and sustained im- 
provements. A key to improving the workload for caseworkers is to ensure access 
to other human service systems that can help provide the services needed by chil- 
dren and families. 

Iowa’s Challenges 

The issue of an adequate workforce of frontline child welfare caseworkers is one 
of the most significant challenges we face inlowa in terms of meeting the require- 
ment for monthly visits. In our first CFSR, we found that we were only meeting 
that requirement with ten percent of the children and 23% of families we served. 
We worked diligently in our Program Improvement Plan to reduce the workload of 
our frontline child welfare staff in order to make improvements in this area. Al- 
though not where we want to be ultimately, I’m pleased to say that we are now 
doing monthly visits with just over 50% of the children we serve. I’m also pleased 
to say that we are seeing the positive results of this effort in terms of improved rela- 
tionships with children and families, workers being better prepared for Court, and 
better outcomes. Our staff are also reporting higher satisfaction in being able to 
spend more time directly working with children and families. Iowa has also strug- 
gled with having an adequate number of trained supervisors. As noted, frontline su- 
pervisors play an essential role as expert consultants to our frontline staff as they 
make the critical decisions expected of them. We have been fortunate to receive two 
federal grants focused on recruiting, training and retaining child welfare super- 
visors. As a result, we have been able to strengthen the skills of our supervisors 
as coaches and mentors. We’ve also been fortunate to receive funding from our state 
Legislature to hire additional supervisors. 

Despite the progress we’ve made to date, we do not currently have the staff com- 
plement to reach 100% of the children we serve. New flexibility in the use of federal 
funds to support these frontline staff — caseworkers and supervisors — would help us 
to continue to make progress to reach this goal. 

Cross-system Collaborations 

The child welfare system cannot do its work in isolation because we cannot ad- 
dress the complex needs of children and families, and achieve improved outcomes 
for children and families alone. Cross system collaboration is critical both in terms 
of addressing the multiple needs of at-risk families in order to prevent abuse and 
neglect, and in terms of addressing the complex needs of the children and families 
that come to the attention of the child welfare system. Child protection is often the 
final safety net for many of the children and families that were not “caught” in time 
by other systems, such as mental health, housing, public health, or education. By 
working together, child welfare and other systems can strengthen families and pre- 
vent the need for child welfare system involvement. 

For those children and families that do come to the attention of the child welfare 
system, cross-system collaboration is necessary to address the multiple challenges 
these families face, as well as the trauma of family violence. The Children’s Bu- 
reau’s CFSR findings indicated that in 86% of states, key services for parents are 
lacking (e.g., substance abuse assessment and treatment, child care, respite care, 
transportation, domestic violence services, home-based services, housing, and post- 
reunification services). Addressing these issues is often integral to reunification and 
the ability of a family to care properly for its children. Collaboration and partner- 
ships must be developed and continued with all of the critical agencies that can pro- 
vide services to children and families who have come to the attention of the child 
welfare system. The system has increasingly been contending with crosscutting 
challenges impacting the lives of children and families including unmet medical and 
mental health needs, educational challenges, substance abuse, housing challenges 
for both families and older youth exiting foster care, and domestic violence. 

Obstacles to truly connecting the supports these families need remain today. The 
items that were least likely to be rated as a strength on the CFSRs pertained to 
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assessing and meeting service needs and meeting children’s mental health needs. 
Waiting lists for services, particularly substance abuse treatment services, were 
found in 69% of states. The funding provided in the reauthorization of the Pro- 
moting Safe and Stable Families program for substance abuse partnership is a step 
in the right direction, however, not all states will receive grants to enhance their 
capacity to address this issue. Numerous families that come to the attention of child 
protection have unmet mental health needs. Private health insurance limitations, 
an inadequate supply of services, and limited resources have all impacted the access 
to mental health services for both children and parents. This concern is reinforced 
by the findings in the CFSR that in 71% of states there is a lack of mental health 
services for children, and in 77% of states the number of dentists/doctors willing to 
accept Medicaid is not sufficient to meet the need. Recent limitations on the ability 
of states to use Medicaid Targeted Case Management funds and upcoming changes 
to the Medicaid Rehabilitation Option will greatly diminish the federal government’s 
role in partnering with states to meet the on-going health and mental health needs 
that must be addressed to improve outcomes for children and families involved with 
the child welfare system. 

We have seen cases where the lack of adequate housing can lead to overcrowded 
conditions that cause high levels of stress and can ultimately lead to the maltreat- 
ment of a child. Educational outcomes for children in foster care are lower than 
those of the general population. Simplification of records transfers and access to 
wrap around educational services to ensure foster children don’t fall behind in 
school during placement moves is critical. We will look to opportunities to address 
these issues in the Congressional reauthorizations of the McKinney-Vento Homeless 
Assistance and the No Child Left Behind Acts. 

These examples serve to highlight how systems must work together to better ad- 
dress the varied needs of families and how the federal government must continue 
to be a true partner in ensuring these services reach the children and families most 
in need. Although the CFSR findings indicated that less than one-half of the states 
achieved substantial conformity with the systemic factor of service array, it also 
showed that more than one-half of the states were found to be effective in individ- 
ualizing services to meet the unique needs of children and families. If these systems 
can be brought together to enrich the array of services available, child welfare sys- 
tems have shown that they do have the ability to connect children and families to 
the supports they need. 

Iowa’s Challenges 

With respect to our experience in Iowa, I want to focus on the challenge of ensur- 
ing that children in foster care have their educational needs met. Our youth council. 
Elevate, which is made up of current and former foster care youth, has identified 
educational issues as the number one issue they want to address in the upcoming 
year. Based on a study done through Chapin Hall, we found that over one-third of 
children that “aged out” of foster care in Iowa have had 5 or more school changes, 
nearly half reported having spent at least some of their educational experience in 
special education, 18% missed at least one month of school due to foster care 
change, and over half could not read at a 7th grade level. About a third had re- 
peated a grade, and more than two-thirds had received out-of-school suspensions. 
While Iowa’s CFSR final report indicated we were making appropriate efforts to as- 
sess and address children’s educational needs, we can and must do better than the 
Chapin Hall findings. In an effort to turn these outcomes around, the Iowa Depart- 
ments of Human Services and Education have signed a Memorandum of Agreement 
identifying a set of concrete steps we will take to address these issues. In 2006, the 
DHS also used state funds to implement the Preparation for Adult Living (PAL) 
program, which provides continued support to youth that “age out” of foster care 
that are continuing their education or working. Iowa has also taken advantage of 
the Medicaid option for youth that age out of care. And, this year, the Legislature 
appropriated additional state funds for a post-secondary education tuition waiver 
program that will supplement the Chafee Education and Training vouchers. Support 
from Congress can help states address these and other cross-system collaborations. 

Another important area where cross-system collaboration plays a key role is pre- 
vention of abuse and neglect. In Iowa, we have implemented an initiative. Commu- 
nity Partnerships for Protecting Children, that brings together child welfare, sub- 
stance abuse, mental health, housing, education, public health, corrections, the faith 
community, businesses, and local neighborhoods to work together to develop neigh- 
borhood based supports that address the multiple needs of vulnerable children and 
families. 
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Supporting (Birth, Foster, Kin and Adoptive) Families 

The child welfare system cannot succeed without the partnership with all of the 
families who care for abused and neglected children — birth families, foster families, 
kin, and adoptive families. A state or local system cannot provide the nurture and 
care that these families can provide, with the necessary supports and services from 
the child welfare system. The CFSRs showed that a key challenge for many states 
is having a sufficient number and type of placement options to ensure that a child’s 
out-of-home placement is based on appropriateness rather than availability. Once 
those placements are found, they must all receive the supports needed for the chil- 
dren in their care. 

The majority (54%) of children in foster care were reunified with their families 
in 2005. In these instances, child welfare systems may have met the challenges of 
providing the family with the necessary services to improve their lives to a point 
of warranting reunification. However, states currently lack the resources necessary 
to provide continued services and supports to ensure children don’t re-enter the fos- 
ter care system. Reunification cannot be the end goal; rather, the focus must be on 
keeping children with their families whether it be prior to a removal or after a re- 
unification. The Children’s Bureau’s analysis of the CFSRs indicated that more than 
60% of child welfare agencies were not able to provide sufficient and/or adequate 
post reunification services and only half were able to meet the national standard 
for re-entry into foster care. 

Recruiting and retaining foster parents, particularly for older youth and children 
with special needs, poses an on-going challenge for child welfare systems. It is not 
always an easy decision for families to take on the important work of caring for chil- 
dren who have experienced difficult home situations. They must be commended and 
supported for the incredible role they’ve agreed to fulfill. 

Relatives and other caretakers known to the child often step in when a home is 
needed for a child who has come to the attention of the child welfare system. These 
caretakers, often grandparents, do not necessarily have the resources to provide the 
care needed for children who have been removed from their homes. Child welfare 
systems face the challenge of a declining federal role, given federal regulatory defi- 
nitions and recent legislative changes, in providing the resources needed by rel- 
atives. Child welfare systems also struggle with providing supports to kin and kith 
who are willing to provide children with permanency through guardianship. The 
federal role in supporting this permanency option is currently lacking. 

In 2005, over 51,323 children were adopted from foster care. Adoptive families are 
essential for children who are unable to return to their family of origin. However, 
on-going supports are necessary for these families as well in order to ensure they 
can continue to care for the children they’ve taken into their family. Post-adoption 
supports through the adoption assistance program continue to decline as the Title 
IV-E eligibility link to 1996 standards erodes over time. While more federal support 
is needed for post-adoption services, there currently is no federal support for any 
of the other post-permanency options that can also lead to positive outcomes for chil- 
dren such as guardianship and reunification. 

Iowa’s Challenges 

In Iowa, almost forty percent of foster care placements are with relatives. Many 
of these relative caretakers, however, choose not to become licensed as foster par- 
ents. As a result, even though they have met the same safety standards as licensed 
foster parents (e.g., child abuse and criminal record checks, and home inspections 
and studies); they are not eligible for federal financial support through Title IV-E. 
In Iowa, we also now have more children in subsidized adoption than we do in foster 
care placements, in fact, almost fifty percent more. Thankfully, the vast majority of 
these benefit from federal support through Title IV-E. Due to the link to 1996 eligi- 
bility standards, however, that percentage is declining. 

Historically, Iowa has had few families able to provide permanency through 
guardianship, in part, due to the lack of federal support through Title IV-E. Re- 
cently, Iowa received one of the last Title IV-E waivers for subsidized guardianship. 
We began our program in February of this year, and look forward to being able to 
offer post-guardianship support through this program. While we are grateful to have 
this opportunity, offering this program through a waiver means that only some chil- 
dren can benefit since we must maintain a “control” group that cannot receive a 
subsidy. Including guardianship subsidy within Title IV-E would mean that all eli- 
gible children for whom another permanency option is not possible could achieve 
permanency through guardianship. This is especially important for older youth in 
care who might otherwise “age out” of foster care with no permanent family connec- 
tions. 
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Lastly, I want to note that in Iowa, as is true nationally, well over half of the 
children that exit foster care are reunited with their families. Providing post-perma- 
nency support for birth families is critical to maintaining these placements, just as 
it is with adoption and guardianship. While Iowa has made significant improvement 
in reducing our foster care re-entry rate from twenty-two percent three years ago 
to ten percent, we still need to do a better job of supporting children and families 
after they leave care. 

Disproportionality 

The issue of disproportionality in child welfare has received the attention of child 
welfare administrators across the nation. The scope of the issue includes differing 
experiences and/or outcomes for children in the child welfare system based in some 
part on racial or ethnic factors. Child welfare agencies are struggling to identify ef- 
fective strategies that accurately identify where disproportionality is manifested 
within public child welfare systems and to positively impact outcomes by addressing 
issues at the individual and systemic levels. 

Although the federal government found no relationship in the first round of the 
CFSRs between the percentage of white children in the state’s foster care sample 
and the state’s ratings for the outcomes, there were indications in the analyses that 
African American children and Alaska Native/American Indian children were more 
likely to be in the foster care case sample than in the in-home case sample. It is 
our understanding that Congress has begun to pay attention to this issue with Rep- 
resentative Rangel requesting a GAO study. We look forward to discussing this chal- 
lenge further once that study is released. 

Iowa’s Challenges 

In Iowa, the Department of Human Services identified disproportionality and dis- 
parate outcomes in child welfare as a critical issue in our recent redesign of our 
child welfare system. As a result, we have implemented two demonstration 
projects — one in Sioux City focused on Native American children and families, and 
one in Des Moines focused on African American children and families. Both projects 
focus on expanding community based culturally competent services, improving fam- 
ily engagement, and cross-systems collaboration. Although progress is slow, in both 
cases we are seeing improvements in our work and in outcomes for children and 
families. In fact, Sioux City was recently recognized by the Center for Community 
Partnerships in Child Welfare as one of 10 jurisdictions to watch in terms of ad- 
dressing this issue. 


CONCLUSION 

The challenges outlined in my testimony are but a few of the many in a system 
that impacts every aspect of a child and family’s life. Given that my testimony be- 
fore you today is not considerably different from the one I presented in January 
2004 and that the Government Accountability Office recently reported the long- 
standing challenges the system continues to face, we must do something drastically 
different in this country about child welfare. Addressing only the challenges I’ve 
outlined in this testimony simply is not sufficient. Abused and neglected children 
deserve a comprehensive approach to improving their lives. 

For the past several years, various national groups have come to Congress asking 
for reform of the federal child welfare financing structure; each with their individual 
recommendations for reform. Though there was a good deal of overlap in the reform 
proposals, it may not have appeared as if there was consensus. Therefore, APHSA 
joined with a group of national organizations that worked for more than one year 
to develop recommendations in order to come to Congress with one voice in asking 
for help in meeting the on-going challenges faced by child welfare systems through- 
out this county. The recommendations outline changes needed to ensure access to 
broad range of services and supports — including prevention, treatment and post-per- 
manency and other services — for children who have come to the attention of the 
child welfare system. Today, APHSA, the American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees; Catholic Charities USA; the Center for Law and Social Policy; 
the Child Welfare League of America; the Children’s Defense Fund; the National 
Child Abuse Coalition; and Voices for America’s Children, propose recommendations 
that cover three primary areas of reform: 

1. Guaranteeing services, supports and safe homes for every child who is at-risk 
of being or has been abused or neglected by strengthening the federal-state 
child welfare partnership by amending the federal Title IV-E statute to do the 
following without converting any of the Title IV-E to a block grant 

2. Promoting program effectiveness 
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3. Enhancing accountability 

Although several bills have been introduced in this Congress that would address 
some of the challenges facing the child welfare system, comprehensive reform is nec- 
essary to make a significant impact. We urge the Subcommittee and Congress to 
adopt our joint recommendations in order to keep children safe and in nurturing 
families. The details of our recommendations are attached to my testimony and 
available on the press table. 

NAPCWA’s vision for child welfare is a society where children are free from abuse 
and neglect and live in safe, stable, permanent families — where children and fami- 
lies have needed supports and can help themselves. When children are at risk and 
come to the attention of the public agency, the agency can provide services and sup- 
ports to them and their families to mitigate their problems and prevent them from 
being removed from their families and communities. When children must come into 
care, the agency can address children and family needs expeditiously and enable a 
safe reunification or, where that is not possible, find an alternative permanent 
placement expeditiously, while assuring their well-being in the interim. It is a vision 
where the child welfare system has the capacity to improve outcomes for children 
and families, and the federal government and states are equal partners in serving 
all children in all parts of the system. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. I would be pleased to respond to any 
questions you may have. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much, and thank you 
all for your testimony. As I sat here listening to it, and having 
worked as a child psychiatrist in and around the system in various 
places, you have laid out a smorgasbord of possibilities, some of 
which are well handled at the Federal level, and some aren’t han- 
dled at the Federal level. 

I would like to hear you talk about this because I think we can 
set the funding aside for just a second, and talk about the structure 
of the system. What things do you think this Subcommittee ought 
to consider, such as putting a Federal standard, or do you want 50 
different standards in each State? 

I would like to hear from those of you in the business. If you 
were sitting up here, what would you be pushing? Governor? Or, 
not Governor 

Ms. HOLTON. I will take that. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Judge? 

Ms. HOLTON. Congressman, I think one great thing the Federal 
Government has done, and I think it has had good effects at the 
State level, is the CFSR process, the child and family service re- 
views process, which has set some very high standards, and some 
very specific accountability measures. 

They have now conducted the reviews in all 50 states, and all 50 
states flunked, which was the expected result, because the stand- 
ards are high, but they set real outcome measures. It’s hard — ac- 
countability, everybody agrees with in principle. To do account- 
ability well, you have to have not just one measure, but rather you 
have to have a range of measures that captures all the things you 
care about. I think the CFSR process, overall, has done a good job 
on that. So, I think we should support that. 

The flip side of that is, having set high standards and put in mo- 
tion an accountability process, we then need to give the states the 
maximum flexibility, in terms of how they go about processing and 
achieving those outcomes goals, because there is an awful lot of — 
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I just — I didn’t know much about the money side of this business 
from when I was on the bench. That was not part of my job. In 
fact, it was my job not to know, “I don’t care how much it costs, 
you’ve got to do what the law requires.” 

The more I learn about it, some of these requirements, Byzantine 
is the only word. There is nothing productive about going back to 
look to a 1996 AFDC income measure. So, to the extent we can set 
outcome measures, and then provide the states maximum financial 
support that we can, and give them maximum flexibility, I think 
that’s the right general approach. 

Mr. BELL. I would add to that, that of the list that I think you 
have heard from a number of us, three areas, I think, need focus. 

One is the caseloads. We allow workers to have as many as 100 
cases on their caseloads in various places. We absolutely know that 
is not an environment where children can get the services that 
they need. So, I think something must be done that says that we 
will not allow workers to carry more than X number of cases. 

I don’t want to prescribe 12 to 15, or 20 , but I think something 
needs to be done to look at, definitely, where does the scale tip into 
the area where the children don’t get the services that they need? 
Then we need to set a ceiling for workers’ caseloads. 

I think number two would be supervision. We cannot allow work- 
ers to make independent decisions in isolation, as significant as 
when a child needs to be separated from their families. There must 
be quality supervision provided on those critical decisions that will 
impact on the long term of a child’s life. 

Then, the third area is, I think, a focus on services that abso- 
lutely need to be addressed. One is post-reunification services. We 
take children away from parents, keep them in care for long peri- 
ods of time, and then give them back to those parents, and then 
leave the parents to themselves. We have got to have parents tran- 
sition back with those children, the same way we focus on post- 
adoptive services, and we need services in that area. 

I think, last, transition services for youth aging out of foster care. 
Far too many of the young people who go into adulthood out of the 
foster care system end up with the kind of life outcomes that we 
heard from the First Lady. I believe that there is an area where 
there is a gap, where there is not sustained funding and support 
for this particular area, and we have to make a difference in that 
area. 

Ms. ASHBY. Mr. Chairman, I certainly would agree with what 
my two fellow panelists have said. Specifically with regard to what 
Mr. Bell just said about services. We made a recommendation in 
our October 2000 report, which I think is very important here. 

There may very well be, across the Nation, adequate levels of 
services. We don’t know. However, we do know that there are a lot 
of caseworkers and families that don’t know what services are 
available. These are services provided not only by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but also State, and perhaps, local services. 

With regard to Federal services, we have recommended that 
HHS take the lead, and modify the current catalog of Federal do- 
mestic assistance, which lists over 300 Federal social service pro- 
grams. It’s a database that is maintained by the GSA, General 
Services Administration. We have suggested that be used as a 
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basis for letting local workers and families know what is already 
available. That would include all kinds of services, post-reunifica- 
tion and other. 

Ms. NELSON. I, too, want to amplify, or support what the others 
have said already about the value of the CFSRs, as far as putting 
an organizing structure around a Federal/State partnership. I 
think it’s done more for improving child welfare and focusing State 
and Federal efforts than perhaps efforts from years before. 

One very specific recommendation I want to speak to that is in 
my written testimony that I think, in particular, would build on 
what William Bell said, around the importance of workforce, which 
I absolutely support, and that is to look at the Federal match rate 
under Title IV-E administration, and bifurcate that so that the 
match rate for frontline workers and frontline supervisors might be 
at the FMAP rate, and keep the more traditional administrative 
overhead at the 50 percent match rate. 

That would be an opportunity for the Federal Government to be 
a real partner with the State around improving and investing in 
the workforce. 

Mr. COTTON. I would just like to add two things, because I 
agree with everything that was said, just about, so far, too. 

You have heard a lot today about Illinois and New York greatly 
reducing the foster care populations. As we pointed out, one of the 
big ways through in-home services. For the investigator going out 
at night, to actually have a choice besides leaving a child in a risky 
home or taking that child away, actually having some immediate 
services available, and a funding stream to do that, I think is very 
big. 

The other issue that has been touched on by a couple of people 
was kinship care, relative care, whether they’re licensed or not, 
how you fund them. I think that the Federal Government, or at 
least a work group, could look at developing standards that may be 
somewhere between licensing and very little, in terms of where 
you’re going to get with that, because you do want to make sure 
that the kids are safe. You will run into situations where relatives 
or kin feel they don’t need training because they raised their own 
kids. All of our foster parents raise their own kids, and they still 
need — or most of them, not all of them — they still need training, 
because we have some very difficult kids coming into the system. 

So, in addition to the others, I think that those are two big areas 
we should focus on. 

Ms. NELSON. I apologize for speaking a second time, but one 
thing that I think none of us has mentioned that I think Congress 
has played a helpful role in, is the focus on the courts, through the 
court improvement projects, and the funding, and the structure 
that has been set for court expectations. I think that has also been 
a very important role that Congress can play. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Weller will inquire. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Looking over the testi- 
mony last night, I was looking at Mr. Cotton’s testimony about the 
case of Clark County, Nevada, and clearly, a case study of failure. 
A situation, since Federal funds are involved, frankly, that is a na- 
tional disgrace. 
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Mr. Chairman, I pulled some news clippings regarding Clark 
County, which I would ask unanimous consent they be included in 
the record. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Okay. 

[The information follows:] 


14. 

Child welfare advocate angry 

Abused Bid's caw shows Investigator* not dohng job, she lavs 

SvlIE^KiP UCH 

.41 iHdIhTTX limv! t>c}<.i[v imerventiLt.'fctyJ J^roKdiveSirE'kcs im^iligalcd 

tiK luipfvicd aVvEt; mii nCf>v1 orSal,ifirti Saint/i ^ugtrtfr. 

Child vvvlbn invr^iuiEhni. dwnint Ae iiift-rifa Liuuhiiiuvilibid ud. cUued llv: fui C3:h lioK. 


AL L:J0p.m. an A|xil3, iwu |wlin; 4 )[liWrHnMiH'»^ 6 ^i»h!prtn[riffl hniucd ind injured 
Qodikr loKxlHd un Ihc dwr t^rSnilh'i; iWhtsii L» kune. Wlien ihty tnad the child, 
in an upilaira bo±unm, Ihr?' iutiscil -fi hti kid ikw 

-^Twa blKtejiH-Kvcnl^yjold. 

>ianp iKOHiDna cm Ihi back of the child^ kvi, ivahhfd 

>eilgn[ afbeinp lulaeuriihcd. 

Whi 3 e htinj eumiced V emEt^ncy iTKdiral rfEtundm, Ih? liH. ykliti -nnly 19 

[KiufKh, uid '□weiev' ind painipi to ber nocuactL puliw tsiid, 

The^lrl Vfii uklsn m Sunrise UDspilnl end MedkEil Center. Ituersihlinijs 'MPiy hi 
liitwetnlue tiinwly and ironsprined In Child Uann. Sibrina Smilh ml her bvyliitid. IN:ii1 
A-tnlli anecuiJ ami tSurg^ wnh fclarT^' child ehuae i^ilh :auhrlini ill bvdily limn. 

[l^ }i;l ivkiihcr (imiiiple fil'liiiw Cilcrk Cnunry tunily Servicti frcn-lime invenitjaUnr an 
bitinc in lli^'r mlwlyitt ikid child. vkafAn: jdvrKiiit iinniu Cntemu. 

'Til? [hEpEOni^i ^KniYilly Si:ivu:e:!i u inieEugplinp iheie kids Ui drnlh,' Colsmin, said Tiiday. 
Il'ajiisl liiiA thai ihiE, knild g^l'j ikvi JiEd." 

QihmaiVi mujirT ia rXiitd ip her optaido itui deipiiie manihs □fp±lic study, etc bisic idJ 
rrpurla ihid dciiii! ihtEdwi^eieAin^ jmd piKir prjmiees DfClirkCaunly^child 'aelCin nsuntri. 
vhantv uh'i likd^iiiig liiiti eaough m sutid chiUefi. Smilh.^ 4 ]u^h 4 cr is dl Iro Tyminisr?nl uf 
AiUvelli ShydEt.tinleniinidid. 


Adpydli vfV 3 yedih eld. unJ wdighed 1 1 pounds whta she rlirvid to dieilb in Child 
Pn.«:mliM' Kerwrieii elu^iEd lu out on AduKUi's iimUy aboul a. year hefena sHc dird 
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r.'hibi ddiuiL d^lji iifelic^kuLui:il 

E^Va^ 

M44 vrardi 
J DecrmlKf 20Ct] 

IIm V<^.u Jlcvieu''Jnunul 
lA 

nTwI-Kl l 

Cnpyri^ (c> ICK)^ BcU Jlawtil InCbdiniiliDn uid Le uning Ccmpcmy. Alt tiphls resovEd. 
QyE& VOGEL 

REVJEW'-JOIJKNAJ. CAWr aj. h-urkau 

c:AKH(3k GiTT - A «iil: HuiyUit iiaa routKi iiui 1 1 4 orthc (ttWitn '■lio k* CIh^. Couflty 
iHtni Jmuiuy 3IHI1 tn ttij|h httM di^l -or rt«:||V;f4, intift ihm ihr;t 

ilmedirKMiumlKt prevkiiuly 'EdIfjkilJiEd. 


AllEt±iiiiiiinln|ti1t£iih ln(^«TnAlii:>fi riOm HiiHncly urwvnx], IhciAjdlybijndthal LI pcK^irlcif 
ih^ 1 ,1.141 4hll4 htt il^ -sMiniy ijiiiirv: r|h>iA R;w jvn miihi. IbiLt iKvn diK Lu- 

nkiliitiiiiHcin. 

A^^mLily Wija-irj L^swlft ElibbArb Bis kltjr. ]>L^[) Vc|in£:.!!uiU itrc lindinui in itreiVTcrl mr 


'Ok «liiid Jv9ili e In? imvh. Inrf Ihia ir Imly 9lHni?;U." Atnnnhly»T:(nan Lihdii Lcclir, D- 
Rmut ihhI' 

Thv Irijjhcr llebiT [tJ 1«L! 4 mviu wmpnhFKd?,?! Imk it dutlc dVrinu llii four-ytor tinK 
inriod Praviuuily. -Clark Comty [rpurlid. lo lb? fwlcral ^ v nrun cull hit Jj cliildrcn lad ditd 
inClKk CVfjnly i£?a rciulLcdibui^and iKiilKldurinR-lhost fou-yran. 

Hue rmlKrs icpoclcd iifid Id mcmn Ihe tfTKliiifnHX Iht sulEi diild pivHiJclnK! 
Krt'kcs. 


WroG^ niimbrn mnn Ihe cnnchsionf ctmii Bnm lh«c nsahn Acm: -wranp. 

Ikrr 2442, («- najnplc. Iln'adi's rair od ctaklio from malEEiulnicm huJ htirn -ponKiJ ki 
orjK- 4 .UBib!r of Ihe calional kycnip, hul it ruiw appcan 1dov4di.‘E liu rjlo A-ni much highH. 

The Ldpiilaliuc -wdl Ik^ toobarj icco Ou proltlem u the Joivuir} iiteEEitrj dT ili± Audli 
SulKDminilHO, Ducklcyaiid 

A tommillH bUo -wiJI tonven: la dv«hc in. aKful rcMcw b>' an InditjMiMfcm [uiul, ihd 
Mci-adiDeianaiMnLof llei^ind k-ioun Mcaioes annoioont I'nday. 

'H'heoammLdK ind die pintJ jT'!' tD rAumnund le$dliiiye, aduInliLuuve uid tytiAMli 
ohinpH iKcdod la improto Myada. ohLH ntlfaro." ilu depanuKiii said In Ila naparr itwiui Uu 
prrlrininBy numiMiT. 
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VVLIlikn laid iht fMAher'C ui± i:±njjn Id c¥En i\txid i^rn hTtvidd cixxdH on: uldod 
in kkI dkk? luuCjail 1^ d^- 

fit siJiE j- ntrtsaniinaliun uf lltc **ilB flf Liildncn unikr I i in Cbuk Cmmly «Ti5 jpii(«J fc> 
Ehw IfliEni Hnl bff Ihc Tcdmil A*niniiir«ion f&f tdiiidren jnd PinnilKi lo Sk ilulc dibr 
nrtlclali ihtMivolircd dml mrfi»npx 1 K*tMds«Kiflfchildi™iiiits»(d Ihe Klu*l™niT«:f 
vm g|-tdl±r i^n IhE oumbir bcLiu; n^MX1i?d ti.r SWC ii^nc:ie£. 

Marv ¥lur)E£. Al>0in ihEdccnhi of children, hny b«n repontilirifhf ^^EvitVi'-JaumiJ, Ihc Sun 
and cm Lai VdllEyiElevuinn.dii<ipn: in Ihncuil irm. 

'rtu: :TKv»spip:rE and K.L^S-'I'V aWi Tuve iMdi fnr arens 1u mure iHdumMin^ Ahain 

dcHhf of children. A few munlhe^ dtc. Tor tsimplt, dne ntmapqKrs and fcLAS-TV lutf itK 
cnuniy id try In pain arceii Id rec-urds cciSiiJiPt J-ytar-at) AdacElli finj'Ser, ntD diial in * 
AcjiDlid irailer, SArved Id dsilb and lyinij. in. htr eaciErntm abuuL b ■ji'tBi afsr CPS had 
clD^d iliE rarrilly'i cu:. 

Ciilrict Judfic tlEll njl±cl igBonal diEirxdia. bul huuivaRtr iIub nifing, liwyen 

rcpiEirnlinu Clari C 4 >nTiyionk lJu'iEiuiU]l s4cp of asking IhucuufM |i>d^lilE vAuLhcf dm 
public VA»dd tv bcOer Mivtd hy ihe refazue nfiuch ininiEJlica 

ChiriCnunly MBcaparThum R.vill>t*^ ll^mtr f.’fetld krolBCIlvE SEnriict® ciiw»urtitA iJ #ii 
nf optninp, Ihc recoida to p*l* itfundvj' ILnlly hin aaid hr aijwpa >vilh lire 
AigUJiieni dun fedefal lire lEcini 1n luiiuire prein-idlny mnic infanulioD to (bt puWiu atvui 
tllild d±adi^.viiihi[^ conflict: wilh ilalc law ihic Twljldj rclcianofch: infannalicm 


Duckluy l^dufllag.lEiiialilicalocpcn rucccdi ufchiL«h-H retin dltddu: toabus: nr 

□ceIkL 

fidaolc Minority leader Dina 71(u». IM Js V*^, :bicl olTruli shetiH iKfl U pbiritong Annejs 
JEL ^heuid ihnEMKt lu bca ikftrminumn if ebe- proliliai ratired brecairK (tfllrt^lftirf 
ftllU reElfjrc- HirvkES fmm itjlu lu oi.¥ini> WtlirPl' 

Qojd JwKlOii. iKtAd of Childmre'i Advccacy AUiucc in Clint; uid Im retu disluibid 

by the bd^ imalKi' «f chlldrenli d«nlu, bul did nut vruJt to crilreiK dtiotctm ii this pninL 

tv jlldnn aird the death hiidi^r HuvrE Jnm not menn Ihu Laa Vffma puliuc reilf 1 )peI'' ^tres^mp 
BCttiticnal people fix- Ihcir ini'-olvcatoiii li* *e ibuM nr uplKt of [hiUion. 

■"lilt jK-iliDC- iJreidiy haw dctie Ihc nDiilisdlidtlfc" sidd. 't-tc proMem iis in Ihc -re^y "ih«v 
w#! ItiAiie nni heifn properly ciaHitiod in oin- i^iAlh." 
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Unci (other chiU din 
Covjd Kihin 
WJ i»tinfc 
5- Auuuil 
Thv L?si Vfi|*i 
9 B 

COpjriuhC IM1 A lH(tuint^lnn ind Ljeoming. tr«u{my. AIL lighl:- rcurrcd 

By DAVTB KIHATW 

REVIEW-JOUHNAL 

A T-mnnlh-old fiHlsr (sty vAn *■¥ in sriliol ixmAliun »fltr LmAg. irtjsMed. ilicd Hcidiy. 

'k ii wiLh ^KUEjdfHuDal vh am.'unoe luUnyiJKdl RyhilU in (inrAHIt* tyiitMlkii 
puied iwif,'' Tnm Morton, ddiortyr ofCtiit CoKRy F* mii}^ iiul ia i iieoMiiiim. 


Aujl)ocib» refused Id releisv Iho buyV; camr K^rtny inC.TTnHlii>n htOui liow ilie- ^Id 'war 
injured euil uid Ihr molher cimjinrd undrr invc^liifiLL'Hii 

‘At Ihe iiAiosligBdiDn eanliauES, mom inrormktkm 19 ( 11 ] iK Kvaililil!:,' ixmwfjr 
Gum Olivares tiid. 

The boy died oboui 9 :]iD pm. T nday al a local hospilal, add Cbpl. Tonr Laxwy ofihv 
Meoiofxiliiun PksLkc Dqurtme nL'i Crtme; Aeuii 4 'Yuulh A: Family ilnii- 

PeUee did noi knovi' die eeuK of dnlh, bul dm tny hbi bead ipimncc. Loaney said. 

''W'e ve tiMdUHMBg us wndf cn die im^sli^pden,' she laid. 

The b<iy wiii liun Weduecdi^ id hit fenoer jurenLt houu, in 1ho 2700 blot4< of l>oto CtAi 
Risud, duf Kahie* Aveeim md Fort Apacb Roid, paliee said. 

Tlie boyyi liv^mr weekr oaJled. penoMdioE iboui 7 p.m., ind wlun Lhey arrived, fhey found IhiJt 
iKe child nrn breoihiii^ polio: said. 

A'dhvril't? >04^ ihe rhld m .HummuLio Hnspiml hdedJoil Cenlo' bul dicn rmnsferrrd bins to 
ei||i<r fJoiMni|[> Makol CuKf or Starlse iiisspioil iod. Medknl 'Crater, polite spdbesmaa 
hdooioyi cold. 1 1: juul he did ax iu»v udneh. 

Tlie boy' hod lieu living at ifae I'esier porenlb bouse siiKC Janiuey, sikL Lisa leole.. supeevisur 
at ilie polked cAuce md ne^^s inm. 

1'wo^'nhef efceldren, opeo 2 ojkI 3., oIh lived pI dmlKCK. Diey vyere laLon oul nf'lhe home anl 
ploced in proseelive euflody, polka tali 


'I'eele oo IliiLecdi}' sold ihe mu otoldnon tveie tdepusd 'b}' ibo ^iiy. 



Lmiil»»(d ADthlL4t>iat WiKvt 


Aug :M, HM ED-T 

A .Kltun 1»[UJ| WAi nibd sgann bw lUm 

dF hffvads and C»n. OhrYty tV MinQ ID pw)^ *t.44i^ 
nagls[±(Kl cJuMihi In 1hE [^Id ivcllars -lyibaii 

The kalDiBlCentwIbrY-inJIh Lswliledl>n iamuil. wHch 
dlu (unuriBly nama&GcvDn>3r Kunn^ Ikjnn, slalc Hhallh 
nrh Htflfmd Sii'vhie DifMftflr ViChjHi arid Clort 

QaiVTty cftcula 

The suit chaiga]- the dotandanLe nim mjaiiHl Iwm lA- ClTii^ id It’d Th« 

auti duB Bsl f«h nvma^, 11 asl» tuf eystsm'iMdE ndicnn. 

The sut porlB duI that at ient T& chidm havQ d4d DT aUXM htsM Si Ihd I’-dfiPd df 
ppntria. rc^lar ptaranla, nr dlw EarugiiMh's wtiiu under Iht watch of the Ctark Caunty 
OepBithHlI (rf Fatrilif SEnnftfrt 

Thp pult iMIrinp thfii4 hjcA t«cri much ddOimBnlatiDn d the CDUfity Y laluni 1 d protect 
chkt-en in ItiE TDElEr care iv^am and IhaL the airdliEm Nde^ 'bdt1n4 1 ^1 if edrAddnllpUy 
mpanl lu prciwct chlldrEn and rami’ es, but whdi IhE ccrjnty has Loed be Bhntd dsetf fradi 
iryerailK art) drti(iditi ■ 

Md<d VVIIdan. whci iB nBnidd In IIU’ laasut ipotB racEnltir utlh. f'/uwitTHisf fl9wz anaul 1hE 
pasBibirty tl a lavnuil. 

Olbdf !tpi>d nipy bdltip b^Bl Ihbqttial happars bdcaubetlll ubmatdy 
bet 9e1 soiacBS to ItidE stTehii' mdinn deivkiEd. Bulk pule 'SP^y 'B iK Pd rpp^pijrepp tp fKi 
1ri Ihd iBwyv up nuda." ha laid. 

ThelawBut had Claih CteLrtr lefficaJs icianiHKig for a rBBpanEa AbcUl rpM- ar4 
hbura-llellaMn^ WfidmEda^ BttarnnDn'i news Dentarierice, AsuslanI I^DLntv Manaper 
DanV r^r W^ed abcut the Ikwavil. 

Hp ph CEidral plan Inr rDccdnmDndBlIci'iia For nttiiMcmBnls wil be praierted to 1hB 
bnarddf'ccu-k} ddrndiiMidhera BdhtBlFhb bBdtttW#! 
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Rrintrv hichly frlflcil al « hlld TFtmn prcinin 
CiLy 

MUflWil 

Vii'anlj 

31 DtcontKT 

Iblj] Vr£M bteylcw'Jnami 

'JH 

I^TCliih 

HtJ IflOfi FtiJ £ Miiu'dl hlLy-imikK Hill 1.«N7ni|j Cbmpafry. ftll rahh niw^ioi 
HyMIlCF.KAlJU 

I jicid niihipti^ did iwl intorvirw Hiyj^kd bhU than vcau privaldy, mpuid to miJiniiiTHm 
T^[3 in M limily aiituKr ar ccnducE diEnti^h U^ihuu, jEEiiJiTfiiig u a[KT«i -Abi tctIc-m^ ■ 
ufCbrfc ij^ilil nHI- 

III durL, Lhild ilii^ irf ncylcvE JtpikMip iqiip^ In aiiAfiriliv! Kett dn- not ratm/E b ‘'r*iJ 
irrintvition,' oniulLun lid Cctun vnalt in a uoihlDp iioltvi ijTibb Lctui^'i itotibtod ' toM 

■HTk Hui iluiAiicrlUi iiKiEpiiJi.iriliiallts.td EhildTmni ntn iHiipri«n piivalElyal uiypoaL 
Bull Kl DUfoniporolaiin dul nenilu Iniilur-Eui poUEf iridliimiH'iifMiviury wiuic 

Ctttill, tk lEmiKr diiELha-iir New Jnuj^p Diwipkwi -01 Vt7I»i' ind Fnllj StP-'tofS. 

'IlK-EBIU^ lelcucd IIe veyieW Thwrftl^. 

ClMU^fri kuii p'lF rckiemm UHnirteJ I4R i.>[Kn abttFE timr? in ObT^bcr 

TlEil' erview ijf 1 .1J3 pmjiiWmly wlfdEd fnal jr «r? 01>d odhETOtll-cd' tKHlO ™™ 

limid: 

* [>wunKntalinniifrjK]'is3ntonst90c. 

* Almopl all {ninly oInU vwirEn- v^YidtEfs vinwd mrtiy iskschieh worUkCfi^ CrMUi ihii Uuii Ik: 

LOtnpklEd lEilher lluii b lOOl in mdEe B dciviEin ulmHJl j clrjl^ 

* Rtwer iliBii tull'nI'ilE ^hikkfii imkr LiMiiC}r piqin>vpmin iirniT vaEptri hj- faw'^fditTT ia Iha priot JO 
dkypartohalfjlwpirtnliic-uinE rnrlhcmludnl betn »!cn«ntoH IhinUJAita. 

Eiiuaiy (hil'l 'Btlf^ vHcdnra toil pamo Ihil iLi Oti. Jbi ihzm tu cUike ihilr ctildnea fei In^ jm 
ihty don’t Ifaii^ lufkf . *A Cr^ ikndd nm crujtinfp: p«nnLi B^ hli JidPi pp.ir phoMld ila astnh 

iihpl^ U diildrDi l(ul l[cv he |Hn|f|li^iA‘ ■Mr In ptop- il,' Oilirn ymPK. 

^■liitiH'Ekiir [kminln^ ip rur^ iKVKKipIcnl 4iid iitpEavision i: tut. L'dIkb. roptiiml 
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'mukiirii' bMLnjfi ■u-'OiNtHec ^D^uJura. Ne^idi^ [TKru. viinefabh cliMrEn. 

I'bldra. wcnc ncc bilnE iKi In our la pmfxf ly mluilt- ihiir Hilly, ncpDrliic. Kiurw f«m; KliTn 
■■■^1 n> uMTi'ihjnllihg inriiniyaiii '4 iililLieril ui'dlilLIl Welt iCArfL. Ulil |u4jpitmi UDdi' WHE pAm In 
cnilkl ufilh Ihf fira nf Ihf ciH|' CnH.pn '"TTTtf . 


ijlp^l^ri jnJ. ifWw^ rapErienL wIki hrnjVE ncii utj niirij -Ad. EhiUKn 

i: UIKaQUiFSIlfall/ 

In lii lEnEltia' r^^iEnv. CnAEn iwnmmEndpd iplilinE pdIkme. bwviinE tin(rinin*<u. mli^E 

'Ziitlciili, ^LfjJeindmii^ beiKr lupeiviuHi And imonlnBln^ A!0(ii>liae woAo:. 
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Mr. WELLER. Just a few weeks ago, I noted there was a little 
girl that was found in a home — this was on April 8th, basically a 
month ago. As a father of a little baby girl, it breaks my heart a 
child was found in an upstairs bedroom, with two black eyes sev- 
eral days old, long lacerations on the back of the child’s legs, 
scabbed over, signs of being malnourished. At age 3, she only 
weighed 19 pounds. This was 4 weeks ago. So, clearly, there is a 
failure going on in Clark County, Nevada. 
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Mr. Cotton, in your testimony about your work in reviewing what 
is occurring in Clark County, you mentioned in your review that 
you and your group called the hotline and, on average, it took 
about 25 minutes to get a response. I know when I call, wanting 
to buy something and I’m on for very long, my patience wears pret- 
ty thin. I think that’s fairly common. 

You mention that when investigations did occur in response to 
complaints, only about 31 percent of the child abuse neglect reports 
were appropriately initiated, which meant that they actually saw 
the victim, in order to assess what is happening, and review wheth- 
er or not that child was safe. 

You say in your testimony that 10 percent of the alleged victims 
were never seen by Clark County investigators during the inves- 
tigation, and 60 percent were never interviewed privately before 
completing the investigation, which meant that the victim, a child, 
was interviewed while seated next to the alleged perpetrator. 

You also mention that 57 percent of the people who stayed on- 
line, on the phone, made the call, made the report, only 50 percent 
of them were ever contacted, which means over half of those who 
called and complained were never followed up with. 

Can you share more details? Also, as you share more details — 
you made some recommendations. Had they done it in the proper 
way, what difference would it have made for the children im- 
pacted? 

Mr. COTTON. Yes, thank you. To first start out with the case 
you just talked about, I think it’s a valuable situation to talk about, 
because when my report came out, shortly after it, it was met with 
sort of an attitude that things are all fixed. Clearly, there were 
many prior involvements with this child that you just talked about, 
as there are others. 

I think what we repeatedly saw was workers simply didn’t know 
what they were supposed to do. We almost use these reviews as 
training sessions to say, “Go out and do this.” What bothered me 
a lot was I was called and said, “They don’t work for you, you can’t 
tell them to go do these things,” which is kind of interesting, be- 
cause somebody needed to. 

Just seeing kids who hadn’t been seen for 3 or 4 months, we saw 
situations — I won’t get graphic — but situations where a child who 
had been very badly injured, requiring a lot of stitches was asked 
with Mom sitting next to him. Mom said he fell out of bed and got 
those. The worker looked over and said, “Did you fall out of bed?” 
He said, “I could have.” Unsubstantiated, done, out the door. 

I think caseload doesn’t take the place of common sense. The fact 
that you have a lot of cases and training and understanding what’s 
going on with families isn’t just a factor of big caseloads. So, I 
think we did repeatedly see that. 

We saw situations where safety and risk assessment docu- 
ments — these are validated tools, research-validated, that actually 
work. They greatly reduced repeat abuse in other states, but the 
workers saw them as a form. They were never trained to use them. 
What we found were large numbers of them didn’t gather enough 
information to use the form properly, to make it. They simply said, 
“Check, check, check, check, and I’m done.” 
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So, just in terms of what you’re supposed to look for, when we 
suggested to people that interview children privately, some of them 
stared at us. Others said, “Well, that’s a good idea,” but they had 
never been told that. 

Others did get creative. I will tell you there were some very good 
workers. For example, some would ask, “Well, how do I interview 
a baby, check on a baby in a foster home, to make sure he is okay?” 
Change the baby’s diaper while you’re there. You don’t need to say, 
“I’m looking for marks,” just change the diaper and see if there are 
marks. 

So, I think there are a lot of creative ways. A child who is afraid 
to talk, because he keeps looking at the door, because he’s afraid 
Dad is going to walk through the door and hear it, take him to a 
park and interview him, where he can see 100 yards in every direc- 
tion, so nobody can see that. So, I don’t know if I answered every- 
thing — 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Cotton, as I understand in Clark County, it’s 
a county, so this is a county-based program. Is that correct? 

Mr. COTTON. That’s 

Mr. WELLER. Who is in charge? Who administers the Clark 
County program? 

Mr. COTTON. There is a director of the department of family 
services who reports to an assistant commissioner of social services, 
and then the county is actually a commissioner system. 

Mr. WELLER. So, the ultimate authority, the ultimate decision- 
makers are, like, the county board of supervisors, or commis- 
sioners? 

Mr. COTTON. It goes to county commissioners, who actually 
then report to a county manager, who is in charge of all the com- 
missioners of roads and everything. 

Mr. WELLER. So, are the commissioners elected officials? 

Mr. COTTON. Yes. 

Mr. WELLER. Okay. So, essentially, the county board — that’s 
how we would refer to it in Will County, Illinois, and the district 
I represent — but the county board of commissioners, they are the 
ultimate authority and the ultimate decisionmakers, with oversight 
over the Clark County program, is that correct? 

Mr. COTTON. That’s correct. 

Mr. WELLER. Okay, thank you. Mr. Chairman, you have been 
generous. I know the red light has been on. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Ms. Berkley? 

Ms. BERKLEY. Thank you all for being here. This has been most 
informative, and I appreciate the information. Both Mr. Porter and 
I represent parts of Clark County. I am not speaking for him, but 
we are painfully aware of the problems that we have. A good deal 
of Clark County, as you are aware, is the fastest growing commu- 
nity in the United States. It has every societal factor that would 
lend itself to this sort of situation. 

Let me ask you something, because we spoke with Mr. Morton, 
who is the new head of the Clark County services, and he shared 
a lot of your concerns, because our question to him is, “What can 
I do, on the Eederal level, to help him do his job.” 

Let me ask you something. One of the things that he pointed to 
was the extraordinary caseload. He said when he got there, that 
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the average caseload was 39 cases per worker. One had almost 100, 
or just over 100. I can’t see, if you have that great of a caseload, 
if the recommendation is 12 cases and the workers in Clark County 
are doing 3 times that, how they could possibly be able to interview 
all the teachers and the neighbors and the reporter. 

I am wondering if it’s just a matter of additional funding, be- 
cause then this segues over to training. If I am just getting out of 
college, and I want to do social work, what are my qualifications? 
It seems, Mr. Cotton, the questions that you suggested, it doesn’t 
seem that you have to be a genius to figure any of that out. I can’t 
understand what type of training is necessary in order to do this 
kind of work. 

Now, I do know the burn-out rate is extraordinary, so you’ve got 
on-the-job training, we throw people into this line of work. After 2 
years, when they are finally proficient, they are also burned out. 
So, then you are redoing this every couple of years, and you never 
get an experienced and competent caseworkers force, because they 
just can’t handle that. I could certainly understand that. 

I am also very curious, if we don’t have to do it on the record, 
who it was that you spoke to that told you not to interfere, because 
if they’re still there, I think we have a certain amount of people 
that we know on the county commission, and certainly the county 
manager, that we would like to share that information. That, to 
me, is outrageous. 

So, any additional input that you can give me when it comes to 
appropriate training, when it comes to funding — is this a partner- 
ship with the State? Does the State kick in additional money as 
well? If you’re not getting adequate funding from the states, how 
does that impact, as well? 

What do you do with — one of the things — and I’m sorry to ram- 
ble, but one of the things that Mr. Morton suggested is additional 
funding for other societal issues that contribute to child abuse and 
the increase in the need for foster families. One of them is we have 
a huge methamphetamine problem in Clark County. We end up 
having to remove a lot of children. 

So, we have got a child haven, and that is where we put our ne- 
glected and abused children, while they are waiting for interven- 
tion. It is beyond over-crowded. We don’t have enough cottages for 
these kids. We don’t have enough people working there. So, it’s one 
issue after another. 

I can understand when you start asking questions, it’s a “Yes, 
but, what are you doing?” “Yes, but,” “Can you do this?” ‘Yes, but,” 
and I think there is a lot of yes-huts right now in Clark County, 
too. It is a national shame, and it’s certainly a terrible embarrass- 
ment. What do I do, sitting here, to help these people? 

Mr. COTTON. If I could respond, there were a lot of questions 
in there. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. BERKLEY. I know. There is a lot to 

Mr. COTTON. I have no problem at all talking about the inter- 
ference, as you call it. Basically, I was called into the management 
team, who said, “Let us know about issues, because they don’t work 
for you,” and it was the whole management team who told me that. 
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Ms. BERKLEY. Are they still there? I know there has been a 
huge shake-up. 

Mr. COTTON. Three-fourths of them are. 

Ms. BERKLEY. Really? 

Mr. COTTON. At that point — I don’t want to get off onto that 
tangent. 

Ms. BERKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. At that point, basically, when we started calling 
and nothing was happening, we sort of, behind the scenes, made 
sure things got done, because just calling wasn’t helping. 

The second issue, and I know this is not going to be a popular 
statement, but about the caseload reductions, one of the things I 
have to go back to, looking at what is going on in caseloads — and 
having been a worker for a while, I know that when you’ve got big 
caseloads, there is not a lot you can do — ^but one of the things that 
happened in Illinois with the big caseload reductions is when all 
the in-home services were transferred to child protection — I had a 
great management team — we looked at every single case. 

Almost 40 percent of them we were able to close. They weren’t 
getting any services, they didn’t need any services, but as long as 
they’re open, they’re counted, and they are required visits, and they 
require caseworker time. Many states have the same requirement 
to see a 14-year-old who was neglected 4 years ago, as they do a 
baby who is at high risk, rather than differentiating between those. 

So, I think that, certainly, caseloads have to be reduced. Addi- 
tional staff is one way. Another way is looking at what’s open, and 
does it need to be open. I think the management team needs to do 
that. 

Ms. BERKLEY. That is headed by Mr. Morton now, of Clark 
County. 

Mr. COTTON. Yes. 

Mr. BELL. You know, I would add that the situation that you 
describe in Clark County is very complex, and the response to it 
is multi-tiered. 

It is not so dissimilar to what you would have seen in New York 
City in 1994, and probably in Illinois, before the changes happened 
there. The catalyst in New York City was the death of Elisa 
Izquierdo in 1995. The response to that was a comprehensive look 
at the system. In Clark County, what has to occur is, first and fore- 
most, there has to be a building of infrastructure to run a quality 
program. 

Now, I agree with Mr. Cotton, that you can’t just say, “caseload, 
caseload, caseload,” and that’s the answer. Caseload is a factor, and 
one of the factors that has to be addressed. 

Ultimately, there has got to be a management structure in place 
that actually manages and believes that it can be successful in 
managing a program. The history of what has evolved in Clark 
County also has to be addressed. The history of this longstanding 
bifurcated system. The history of the State being responsible, and 
then turning over responsibility to the county, but there not being 
an infrastructure in place to receive that responsibility, and oper- 
ating at a point now, as though it is just a Clark County issue. 

It’s a statewide issue, and there must be accountability at both 
the State social services level, as well as at the county social serv- 
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ices level, and I think any influence that Congress can provide, in 
terms of making sure that each of those entities upholds its indi- 
vidual responsibility would absolutely be critical. 

Another key point that I think worked wonders in changing how 
people did work in New York City was describing what a quality 
investigation looked like. We had thousands of workers who were 
each making up the rules on each individual investigation. We cre- 
ated a quality case practice guide, not a must-follow, but a guide 
that framed what quality looked like. We trained supervisors in 
that, as well as workers in that, so that people had a sense of what 
they were required to do, such as making sure that you interview 
children away from the alleged perpetrator. 

I think that the critical challenge is also how do we broaden 
what we’re trying to do in Clark County, beyond just the govern- 
ment social service entity, and engage the communities in being a 
part of the job protection effort in that county? 

As in New York City, as I’m sure happened in Illinois and in Los 
Angeles County, until you engage a cross-systems, community- 
based support around protecting vulnerable children where they 
live, government cannot do the job that we hold it responsible for 
doing. In Clark County, first and foremost, you have got to build 
an infrastructure to manage your child welfare system, and be fo- 
cused on a clear plan of action, which is developing right now, but 
does not current exist, in terms of that county structure. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. We are going to move on 
to Mr. Porter. 

Mr. PORTER. Thank you. I thank you all, again, for your testi- 
mony. Mr. Cotton, if I could summarize why you were hired by 
Clark County to come in — that was because there were at least 79 
children who had died of abuse or neglect at the hands of their par- 
ents, foster parents, or care givers, while under the watch of the 
Clark County Department of Family Service. Is that one of the rea- 
sons you were brought in to do your investigation? 

Mr. COTTON. Yes. Actually, there was a national panel put to- 
gether to look at those 79 deaths, and how the county responded 
to them, and a lot of other issues, not just family services, but the 
police, the district attorney. 

When that report was written — and I was the only Nevada mem- 
ber on that, there were forensic pathologists, people from all over 
the country — when that report was written, Clark County looked at 
it, thought there were major issues, asked me to review, I think, 
about 135 cases. 

Part-way into that, I was about done with 85, I gave them an in- 
terim report. I think it was like a light going off, going, “Oh, my 
gosh, what are we going to do?” At that point, they asked me to 
do every — this 1,352 cases refers to every child under the age of 5 
that has an open case in Clark County. So, at that point, we looked 
at every kid under five. 

Mr. PORTER. Most importantly, I know that Clark County is 
taking steps to try to improve their problems, and I think the State 
has been involved. Do you think the problem is adequately being 
taken care of? Is it being fixed in Clark County, or is it a Band- 
Aid? 
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Mr. COTTON. It’s very hard to tell, because one of the things I 
do want to differentiate — and I think this happened in both Illinois 
and New York — was when the systems were in this bad of shape, 
everything was put on the table. Everything was wide open. The 
media was brought in to just about every meeting we had. We said, 
“We’ve got a big problem, we’re going to fix it.” 

That’s not what I see happening in Clark County right now. The 
most recent case you talked about is, again, behind closed doors. 
“Let’s not discuss it, let’s not talk about what’s going on.” There 
are — well, I won’t get into that — there are many other issues that 
I am just concerned about. 

Some of the reaction was, “Let’s try to make the problem seem 
less than it is,” rather than saying, “We’ve got a big problem, let’s 
fix it,” and I think that is what happened in both Illinois and New 
York. We said, “We’ve got to fix it,” we weren’t saying, “Let’s see 
if we can mitigate it in some way.” Everything was wide open. I 
don’t feel that it is, right now. 

Mr. PORTER, i^at are some of the things you think are not 
being reviewed in public? What are some of those things, specifi- 
cally? 

Mr. COTTON. Well, it’s very interesting too — when Mr. Bell 
talks about the model investigation, we provided a model of prac- 
tice for investigations for Clark County staff. We used it to evalu- 
ate families, or to evaluate the files. It was never provided to work- 
ers for training, the decision was made not to go with it. 

So, we don’t know that they have a model. It looks piecemeal. 
They are given a risk assessment, they are given a safety assess- 
ment. Coordinating those into one model of practice, which I think 
is kind of what you were talking about, we provided that but it was 
never used, and still hasn’t been used, as far as I know. 

So, I think that’s part of the issue. I think it’s kind of over- 
whelming, because you’re not just talking about investigations, all 
the afterward caseworkers dealing with the foster families, other 
situations. 

There are some workers who would say, “I don’t visit the kids in 
foster homes, because they’re safe in foster homes.” There is a kid 
that’s been beaten to death in a foster — allegedly beaten to death — 
in a foster home. There is a child missing, a 3-year-old who has 
been missing, for 11 months from a foster home. 

So, for workers to assume that a child is safe because they’re in 
a foster home, “So, I don’t have to visit them that frequently,” is — 
it’s absurd. 

Mr. PORTER. Are there some other steps that you think we 
should take as Congress at this point with that particular situation 
in Clark County? 

Mr. COTTON. I’m really not sure what steps you could take, as 
Congress. 

I think that oversight within the State of Nevada, that — again, 
in Illinois and New York, when systems got fixed, the media was 
not the enemy. They became the partner. I think in Nevada, 
they’re still seen as the enemy. They’re still seen as, “Let’s not get 
everybody on the same page here, and work together,” it’s, “This 
advocate is bothering us. This person is a problem. This lawsuit is 
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a pain,” rather than, “This thing is pointing out issues we need to 
address.” 

Let me give you. I’m sorry, one more quick example. When I did 
this report, we all knew, when it was going to be released publicly, 
it was going to be a bombshell, and in fact, negative. I repeatedly 
asked Clark County staff, “Do you want to do this together, so we 
can talk about not just what’s in it, but where we’re going from 
here, and that we know about it, and we’re fixing it?” 

I repeatedly was told, “That’s a good idea,” and it never hap- 
pened. It was dumped on the press 2 days before Christmas, hop- 
ing there wouldn’t be much coverage, which is, to me, a strange 
way of doing business. 

Mr. PORTER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Mr. Lewis will inquire. 

Mr. LEWIS. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you so much for holding this hearing today. I thank members of the 
panel for being here. It is good to see you again, Mr. Bell. 

I would just like to know, from members of the panel, any one 
of you, am I missing something? It appears to me that more and 
more children, whether a part of the foster care system, or whether 
they’re outside of the system, are just falling through the cracks. 

There are all of these dramatic stories all over the country, 
where children, young kids, are being abused, harmed by relatives, 
some boyfriends or girlfriends. What’s happening? Tell me. 

Mr. BELL. I would suggest. Congressman, that you’re not miss- 
ing something. I think the challenge here is more of a challenge of 
leadership and commitment than it is one of knowing 

Mr. LEWIS. Is it because of more press attention? What’s going 
on in America with children? 

Mr. BELL. Well, what’s happening in America with children, and 
vulnerable children, is that families are overcome by the issues of 
poverty, the issues of substance abuse, the issues of domestic vio- 
lence. Those issues result in children being harmed. 

I think the other side of that is that society is not responding in 
the way that it needs to for a very small number, in comparison, 
of children. There are a half-million children in foster care in this 
country. There are a million children who are abused and neglected 
in this country each year. That’s a small percent, if you look at the 
larger percentage of children in this country. 

My contention — and I would believe the contention of members 
of this panel — is that we can fix this, if we commit to the leader- 
ship and the attention necessary to make it happen. 

In New York City, in Illinois, the chief politician, the Governor 
in Illinois — at that point in time, Rudy Giuliani, and later, Mike 
Bloomberg — said, “I own this problem, and it is my problem to fix, 
and I’m going to fix it through the person that I have appointed 
to run the system. I’m going to give them the resources to hire 
competent leadership and competent managers. I am going to focus 
on training their frontline staff. I am going to make sure that I 
give the same kind of attention to vulnerable children as I give to 
the police department, as I give to the fire department, as I give 
to education.” 

I think that the first step in this process is we have got to ele- 
vate the needs of vulnerable children to that same level, and that 
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even in tough budget times, the police department gets spared as 
much as possible. Children get cut. We have got to change that ap- 
proach. Once 

Mr. LEWIS. Well, wait, Mr. Bell, and other members of the 
panel. Do you think that we have come to that point in the history 
of our country, where we need to put children and families on the 
same level that we put other national concerns? 

Maybe we need a department, a cabinet-level department, of 
family and children services, or children and family services. Are 
we ready? 

Mr. BELL. I believe 

Mr. LEWIS. The Chairman raised a point earlier about whether 
you can have 50 different standards. Should they be Eederal stand- 
ards? 

Mr. BELL. I believe that there should be Eederal standards. I be- 
lieve that HHS — and I don’t think restructuring is 

Mr. LEWIS. Why dump it on HHS? 

Mr. BELL. No. What I’m saying is that I don’t believe that an- 
other restructuring is the answer. I think that we need to put our 
energy in place in the communities, where they need to be. We 
need to take on a sense of responsibility at a local leadership level. 

Children are raised in communities. Eamilies are dying in com- 
munities. We have to get local politicians 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Bell, it is not working. I know in Atlanta, in 
Eulton County, we changed department heads constantly. 

Mr. BELL. Right, and that is a part of the problem. On average, 
the tenure of a child welfare director in this country is 18 months 
to 2 years. There is absolutely no Eortune 500 company that we 
would invest in that changed its CEO every 18 months to 2 years. 

When I speak about leadership and commitment, I am really say- 
ing, “Let’s do what we know how to do.” All of us in this room, if 
asked about how successful we have been, will point to how we 
have raised our children, and point to what we know how to do, 
in terms of how to raise children. We simply need to do that same 
thing for the vulnerable children in this country. 

In New York City, we have 59 community districts. It wasn’t 
until we focused attention to recognize that 18 of those 59 commu- 
nity districts were producing 60 percent of the kids who were com- 
ing into foster care, and when we targeted our attention, whether 
children were — put the services where the children were, we 
changed the outcomes for those children. 

We know where these children are in this country. If we were to 
put concentrated attention in those places where those children 
are, and do the things that have been done in other jurisdictions, 
and hold leadership accountable, we could change the outcomes for 
the children that we’re talking about in this room. Clark County 
can be fixed. Atlanta and the State of Georgia can be fixed. Phila- 
delphia can be fixed. 

If you can fix the State of Illinois — and fix doesn’t mean that you 
won’t have problems with children, because those problems are 
happening in families. We can respond in a way that changes the 
outcomes for those children, and we can prevent some of those 
problems from happening, if we simply do some of the same things 
that have already happened in many jurisdictions in this country. 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. Mr. Davis will 
inquire. 

Mr. DAVIS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know you haven’t had 
a lot to say, Ms. Ashby, so I will make sure I point my question 
toward you so you can talk today. 

Ms. ASHBY. Thank you. 

Mr. DAVIS. Let me pose a general proposition, Ms. Ashby. I will 
ask you to be the first one to respond to it. Obviously, we have 
spent a lot of time today talking about the clear and present crises 
that exist in the system: children who are physically getting hurt; 
children who are being physically and emotionally abused. I take 
it that Clark County, Nevada is an especially poor example of a cri- 
sis. 

Let me try to reorient the conversation, though, a little bit. At 
best, it seems that the foster care system is one that is a stop gap 
in this country. It walks into a crisis point in a child’s life. It places 
that child in a home for a temporary period of time. Essentially, 
we hope that no additional damage is done to the child. 

How do we measure long-term outcomes in the foster care sys- 
tem? How do we measure whether or not the kids who were placed 
in the system end up going to college, end up working productively, 
end up becoming parents, end up becoming successful, productive 
members of the community? 

I understand we’re trying to prevent them from getting hurt and 
abused, but how do we have a much more ambitious vision of mak- 
ing them productive citizens in the community? Do we have any 
measurements in place, as to how foster kids are doing, once they 
age out of foster care? Ms. Ashby, do you want to pick up on that? 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. May I just interrupt, for just 1 second? 

Ms. ASHBY. Certainly. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. The reason Mr. Weller and I are leav- 
ing is that we’ve got a bill on the floor we have got to go deal with. 
So, it’s not that we disrespect Mr. Davis’s question. 

Mr. DAVIS. That’s all right. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. We want to thank you all for what you 
have done. Thank you very much. We will talk with you. If you 
have further things that you think of, after listening to one another 
talk, write to the Subcommittee, please. Thank you. 

Ms. ASHBY. Thank you. Well, I will try to respond to your ques- 
tion, first. Then there are a couple of things that I would like to 
say, with respect to other things that have been said this morning. 

Mr. DAVIS. Respond to my question. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. ASHBY. I will respond to your 

Mr. DAVIS. Thank you. 

Ms. ASHBY. I will do that. The short, direct answer is no, there 
are no measures that I am aware of, that would look at the long- 
term effects of people who have been in child care — I’m sorry, the 
child welfare system. 

If they remain in and age-out, there are lots of studies and lots 
of examples of the poor outcomes for that group of people. Yes, they 
are the ones who end up incarcerated, for the most part. They have 
mental health problems. They are the least educated. Many end up 
homeless. 
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The outcomes for young people who age out of the child welfare 
system are not good at all, and there are a number of studies that 
would support that. 

In terms of children that are adopted, or somehow have a perma- 
nent situation, I don’t know of any studies. There may very well 
be studies that have looked at that, but I am not aware of any. I 
would imagine that their outcomes are dependent a lot on the fami- 
lies that end up adopting them. You know, like other 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, let me 

Ms. ASHBY [continuing]. Individuals, a lot depends on the par- 
ents. 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, let me stop you, just for the sake of 

Ms. ASHBY. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS [continuing]. Try and see if we can get a factual foun- 
dation around this. 

Does anyone on the panel know what percentage of children who 
go in foster care end up in the work place within 4 years of the 
time they age out? Someone even have a number? 

Mr. BELL. Right now, the body of knowledge that we have on 
this subject matter really is related to those kids who age out of 
foster care. There have been a number of studies that have been 
done recently: the Northwest Alumni Study done by Casey Family 
Programs; Chapin Hall has done a study, the Midwest Alumni 
Study. 

What we know is that, for children who age out of foster care — 
the general population graduates from a 4-year college at about a 
28-percent rate. Children who age out of foster care graduate at 
about a 3 percent rate. 

We know that children who age out of foster care are not em- 
ployed at the same regularity as children — ^young adults — in the 
general population. 

We know that within 2 years of leaving a foster care system, that 
50 percent of them are still on welfare. We know that 50 percent 
of them, by the age of 25, still do not have a high school diploma. 
So, there are education outcomes, there are employment outcomes, 
and the health and well-being outcomes are challenged. We think 
it’s connected with being in foster care. 

Casey Family Programs has embarked on something we call a 
20/20 strategy, which is focused on this research piece that you’re 
talking about, so that we know what is happening with children in 
foster care, focused on reducing the number of kids in foster care, 
and reinvesting those savings, but also concentrating on education, 
employment, and mental health outcomes for kids in care. 

The standards that you ask about, in terms of how do we know 
whether or not we’ve been successful, are the same standards that 
we look to for our own children. If they graduate from high school 
and college, if they have good health and mental health outcomes, 
and if they are able to get jobs and have livable wages to build 
their families. We know that far too many kids in foster care don’t 
get that. 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, let me — if Mr. Lewis will indulge me to ask 
one question and get your response before we finish up today — the 
other thing that was striking to me, as I was preparing for this 
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hearing, is the disproportionate number of children who are Afri- 
can American who are in the system. 

People don’t end up in foster care because their families are poor. 
Obviously, there are a lot of more poor black people, in relative 
terms, than poor white people, in relative terms. That’s not how 
people end up in foster care. 

So, I am trying to get some handle on why 35 percent of the chil- 
dren in foster care in this country are of one particular race, when 
only 15 percent of the children in this country are black. Is it re- 
porting issues? Is it that, for whatever reason, systems are quick 
to pull the trigger and take kids out of a home if it’s a black fam- 
ily? 

Can any couple of you speak to that issue? I appreciate Mr. 
Lewis indulging me on that question. 

Ms. ASHBY. We are doing a study for this Committee on that 
topic. I can’t answer your question right now, because we’re in the 
process of doing the study. 

I would like to say some things, however, about the Federal 
role 

Mr. DAVIS [continuing]. Answer the question 

Mr. BELL. I would like to touch on 

Ms. ASHBY. I understand, but there are some things, questions 
that have been raised about the Federal role in all of this. 

Mr. DAVIS. Hold for 1 second. You will have an opportunity to 
do that, but because my time is limited, I need to make sure I get 
an answer to my question. Mr. Bell? 

Mr. BELL. Right. The answer to your question is it’s a decision- 
making issue. It’s not because families of color abuse or neglect 
their children at a rate that is higher than families that are not 
of color. 

It’s the decision that gets made on the spot, on the ground, when 
judgments are being made about whether or not something hap- 
pened, about what the remedy is, if something did happen. Is the 
family strong enough to take care of this child, or does this family 
need protective custody, in order to meet the needs of this child? 

Decisions that are made with respect to is this family ready to 
receive their child back from foster care, are they strong enough, 
in order to give the children what they need, and to carry them 
through life. Those are perception issues that are deeply embedded 
in how we perceive families in this country, how we perceive indi- 
vidual groups in this country. 

So, the challenge in overcoming it, aside from trying to fix the 
larger societal perspective on the strength or relative weakness of 
African American families, I think, is focused on how we make de- 
cisions in child protective services, and making sure that no single 
individual is making decisions solely based on perception, but that 
there are standards that are used for every single judgment that 
is being made, and that’s where quality supervision comes in, and 
leadership around management comes in, in making sure that we 
make the right protective decision. 

It is absolutely true, that there are African American families 
that are abusing and neglecting their children. It is absolutely true 
that there are African American families who need to have children 
in foster care, but it is also true that there are more African Amer- 
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ican children in foster care than should be there, just as I believe 
that there are more children, in general, in foster care than should 
be there. 

Ms. HOLTON. If I could just very briefly jump in, I concur with 
Mr. Bell’s remarks, but I would like also to say that I think poverty 
is a factor, and the over-representation of 

Mr. DAVIS. Oh, there is no question about that. 

Ms. HOLTON. 100 percent, or at least 99.9 percent of the fami- 
lies that came before me in court, as a J&DR judge, with foster 
care matters were poor. We just, frankly, stopped doing the income 
affidavits at some point. It was almost not worth it for our — ap- 
pointing counsel, for instance, because white/black/Hispanic, every- 
body. 

The ability to obtain services and help without going through the 
formal system, absolutely, is much better in communities where 
there is money. Folks who don’t know how to access services, or 
there aren’t services available if they can’t pay for them, their kids 
end up — they end up in more conflict within the families, and the 
kids end up neglected more, and they end up needing foster care. 

Mr. DAVIS. Understand, I absolutely don’t mean to say that pov- 
erty doesn’t play a role, I just wanted to make the point that pov- 
erty, by itself, didn’t strike me as being predictive. 

Ms. NELSON. I agree with what William has said. I would also 
like to add two things. First, the disproportionality begins even be- 
fore the call comes to the State agency. It begins with who reports. 

In many jurisdictions, African American children and families 
are reported at higher incidents, in very similar circumstances that 
other children might not be reported. So, that starts, that decision- 
making starts from even the person who calls in the report to the 
agency. 

The other thing I would just note is that, certainly in Iowa, and 
I think in many jurisdictions, we see a very similar level of 
disproportionality with Native American children. 

Mr. COTTON. Could I add very quickly that a second point is 
that the African American children tend to remain in foster care 
longer, and I think that ties to lots of issues, but one big one, which 
we haven’t mentioned yet, and that’s housing, that you have to 
have an appropriate residence to return a child to. 

A lot of times, you’re getting workers looking at the parental 
home, because of poverty and other issues, and at that point say- 
ing, “I can’t return the child home yet, because of housing issues.” 

So, I know that ties to poverty somewhat, but over and over 
when we asked individual caseworkers what did they need to re- 
turn kids home, they said, “Housing.” 

Mr. LEWIS. [Presiding] Ms. Ashby, you wanted to say something 
about the Federal role. 

Ms. ASHBY. Yes. A question was raised earlier about Clark 
County, and what can be done at the Federal level. Perhaps what 
the role of Congress might be — or this Subcommittee might be — to 
encourage HHS — and HHS is the Federal agency who is respon- 
sible for oversight of State child welfare programs. The administra- 
tion for children and families. 

So, there is a Federal agency that has that responsibility now. 
For a situation that seems as bad and as dire as Clark County — 
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and I’m sure that’s not a unique county for that — the Federal Gov- 
ernment can come in and look at the situation, and make rec- 
ommendations. The Federal Government can withhold money, as 
the ultimate weapon. I know withholding money toward children, 
that wouldn’t happen unless it were absolutely necessary. 

There are things that can be done, and the situation doesn’t have 
to keep going on as it is. 

Mr. LEWIS. Well, let me, on behalf of the Chairman, the Rank- 
ing Member, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank each and 
every one of you for your testimony and for your being here today. 

I want to thank the first lady of Virginia. Say hello to the Gov- 
ernor. It’s good to see you. Thank you, Ms. Ashby, Mr. Bell, Ms. 
Nelson, Mr. Cotton. We may be calling on you again. I think this 
is an issue that, as a congress, and as a Subcommittee, we must 
continue to deal with. 

We have unbelievable problems facing our children, and we must 
confront these problems head on, and not try to sweep them under 
the table in some dark corner, never to be seen or heard from. So, 
thank you again, for being here. 

[Whereupon, at 11:20 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the Record follow:] 
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orilied syfnpvnimls. krss In heaJdi on mcludicg memtl heolili uJ a unjiyy ohilit 
wtiliuT wijilLrMroii.arcDlsiireijuirDd. 7d reduce Ihchiesker of dhlhlren Ip faticr cerb urKi 
ii? pniluci OCT nithin's ohiirfrns from hirm we need la nUieiH ncx iwi|y pfVwtiKiimb 
intcrvcnlKin. munifkaliDn bxL pcmuniincy, hul ilio acceaf; In hesilili cAibiffiludinii. 
muTTli! hcallhimja slruwfqes Id suppnn a sirrinu ehld wc|Qre wndcTbicv 
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patvt> TIO-S, i:VTE:KVE!^Tlf>N, REl;^^lF^CATTO^■ and pebmanencv 

Many and pn^frun!; fnl inki Hc^'mil cji>c:gtici«! 1hjt krin 1ha lIuIiI 'walfarr 

ayEKfld. For ^^Hnifile, [um}«s hi suhKlaiku ahuKC TTumABl hnllh [fw;^ 

lx t (Iciin^L nf pravcruicoi Jdfvias. Tnua 4 :ki dIhj bt: a [WLaitui^' 

((HTipnn^ntijf inlcrvcntiosi u wisti u. rui{uirt3Tu:Til bcfufi; ruumLiLAIujiji oFl (^lly la 
pn^ibla, nrki assure b purnuDinl fareiiEy fiira LhililimhC uliL'hi'>*rtll^Ku|rit)avi. 

Ppc^'Bnthia 

Studies lui'.T dtsiumrtralipd Uit tUtNU veil CSS dr piOnijW of lipprus^ijhes iry 

pnevinilKin nnL'tiiiU [hulLdfabmfllt. FmffaiVil Oiich 09 liornc lAsiunis have ptioduiJtMJ 
n-iikna llifll pOSalfi'ely inipFBial a vjHK^ycir'tjuHsimes &ir childmi and Eimilws, 
inrfudlil^pKMenlion Oifotiuseund negl^''- SimLlBrly, hi^jjiiiJity pcu-kizidcrijurluri 
^rd^nas ati A osIheChBaa^ (Thild Parent Cerrietz anil lEuad Slarl. tbatinLludu punailal 
lavojv^ent Budsupimrix, have abui dcmuBiitiak.'d utlKtivim>j!:3. 

ImlL'pendizii Kiudiuihevu f(Hh>d iliui (hu Eiducial diiviii|;3 aoliievsdtiy llitmool ofEKtivif' 
affliese nppnKii;h*5s Ihtif Cdat KiJJOrOhS W5l-hfliefi( cnnducled hy 

llw Wazhin^wn Siaw IftStiMe Ew fubli* Polity showed pna sawnp &ir several pie. 
liihdcfbanonL f^ily ^upporl, and h ran e vinlu Lin pranas as m^l as tor Paeenl-CbiLd 
Ihlernolion l^ierapy, u tcnto'jhajKC iolcrs'cnLiurtlliatpruv'idesdirudl Ldiithuit!; U parnlH 
^ tliEy iolErbct walk iheiT ynmajj uhLIibeni''’ 

i^LMW mfi'i'n* 

KddiC Visluiion bfOlIINni? lerLersiriidiffEiefvl mndtl [xri^aois 4hat pravadu in-hume visits 
10 larEOlHl vulwable nciaew EirnHies. ESufne visLlelLon jxsjnumsi — idcher stonJ-uluod 
pMij^JiTis ra OBilEr kosisd projjrajrts— dina'u al leusl 40ll,KHlvhililAnMiiUal]y 
Ike agns efO uhI 5/ Elisiblu ^i1ii£ n^y SdTvIdCS 09 Ot ihd [ifotvwj U#je. 

A Lhsld's darly yiars atu (he niMt cnitcol fin npiranl ievekipmeiu uid [nvividc Ibe 
IbuetdaiLon nKOSOWy for success in uhtKil and IsCe. TheraEnrc, home viiilisig iserviies 
hfiV'C- pixeul^J nf rnukLnu. a beraendnust impuLl cm ihe ILte ol'si child and hiu tir hiLT 

fmily k'ursex, prufcssiisDsJs. cn tilhcr Irainidi ’mKniln.TS oL ihte uXittlUtlrtiy i^illdkict hoiild 
visits lei a weekly, bijncmlhly,or rOaklhLy ftcKTOtKi LfiOtlo CQhlld ilKlMde-OPiner^ei^ 
in puailsvu purunLirip f l■*i^i^.'es. 3rt impnkvefliint in Ihe hshh of Ihe eniiie family, an 
inKHSulC id Ihe lolly's obihly hr be self-suf)icient, nr tnhsrKced sthool raudLncsi For Ike 
r4llldrvf1. 

ljualityeufy thUilbond hurae VLsilDlion Irud k) iscver^l pOOihve iHnuOmea foT 

i^ildrun and faralliev. iisduikn^aradufliofi id ulilkl nfialDKdlhiefK. Artniifll (tirifi ifidicfliet' 
Ibaf uppnjjiimiluly4LBli*f ihe SSW.WtJ diiWren wtw kons bew whstantiated as ahiued 
nndnuikfilcd.'hut n« reitioved froid tJie home, rievoiweise follow-up services. 'More 
widely dvailfikleUKl iirploiliedqod knnx vixitatinri services could help address Ikdi diaslic 
shoneoLdini. 

HofTie vitilnlLcin ssvicB iKabilixe ul-.iHsk fumilws. Resceich shows lluiC faididicS OdlU 
recesvE Bl lean 15 hiHmu nsilsnn'u lusa percuived alrLUiemJ PiuKtiIhI doprtlSiOIL while 
bIsci esprassing hi.gher leveb ofpilLTnul CLfiipettdLd' HOitie ViSlIaiiXin p1VM}runii; Itlfy 
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■lioraluci; iJiudiifTiupiJiiu^nBlLly Dcmrcrcpreiailalicai of clii^m md fimilies oTcalcir. 
urhlk irtlpKiVilt^ (bcOiL-w liiniiEia. 

Famify S\ippori Scnucjn 

FiuDlty Suppuit Scrvitm- (FESl wctl ticvriupod txi rcspufidlDihcooniianx, irjtacsJs;, rmd 
(if fAnnltS v;|[tiiiL a Minniwiij'. Faiullj' Suppud. SuniLua mr CK^dctE lu f!inislit:i 
■with diFTkidti^ jnd mncniw reljdfld Hi ihe pntpef rht faiitily and catt 

1l»f Lhildnni. Tbr Fdois llu pcvi^jm ii (in pcievcntinn. IIk dddmt the neiid lin 

limphOV'C [pM of-t dtiltL Utdiily tiiniiliijnir^ wd Ibr pBn.'nL'i- ability Id prDviihr 

finr Hit fnniLl)f. bef«c tbty at i» cmia. Pwiily aupfon pfflitrflltfci wwk »klh 
cdTTiEiiunjI]' ix'gjndciltiuccs iikK ai stJioaLs and Lhild wnlfort agefuiiti;. The aim 'iL m 
pPOi-idtltHIlKifaty dHicfoa bAii]ii:.i.andUi tcauh Ificni hi>whj bellt«rmjriuri! Ihtir 
children. lovnlverEnl tn Iheststn'iots invulufilupy ■i>'p®cifatrvi«a liwludtttmitd 
apculm[n(]fiKini[iiimil;>i^bai»d ai:lLvitits pcaiTKibnu. Ibr ultLy jcd WEll-htingnJ childreii 
and bill Jlcs. adCh M iOXiaurcd KtiViliiJi. invul^ing -ponnhi and childrui, raipi-lE can: 
sm ites &ir parEiili and earn jinEm, jiiitpting ski||t wiwnint and livfijimulwi HKl ftltnal 
am'iDttj. FhcigTEini!; may alac ircludE lun'icaa niKiidf idiE Iraditinnal iKupe (if child 
wcltape, W4h H hnlih «k] ^iidId>ia(xii. 

[ii'rerYEn.lHn 

hariy IratavetMllVi avfl lcca ptlft' a vilal -n^lci Ibr uliildren. aniT liunilns wHd cnay ninudy be 
tn biDubIt. furiy intcrrtniinn AO-kncH may includit pcfvicfa aiKti M dllld tWC, llOidlait 
job tmnirtx bihI uibiLincc bbuie servioev Thcic are dir kind of nan-tiailLliDnil chibd 
wiel farEatrvices Itiu cin<fiahl( bnllia no slay KJtiJllKt to lib; fulllCal unlofl piHaiWa 

To bclKf lariliCi tht IKsXlS oFfiiniilict a numlbsT bl'chlld piDCocfivE Hn-vicc ij.'slamx tCFSI 
usitiiixdilfcTcntiBl rctficoH: which alkws CPS 1i> tespocid rii'fTcrcndy H tKOCtWd liftXdtj 
oF «llpld abuai; and nc^cvl. Family pnsnrvuLiun. snvkti an: kdditinnal. piogrianx which 
nuy incncpcrjl* seiiEfnl ofihpss: services i«i HI ePfwKaprtlVfflCIht faiibvatofectriliL 

tVi PHnuniny- baaed sihs Id .prOICtibW paoltdlll^havt: JirnimalrDliKl [hit many liuniliei 
ha helped hcfbrt there ie a need for pmtecItvE inbervanCinn. wilb ihe l^lly (he 

bnily cisi IdAlfliiy ifibiJt is; ncctlud. br OLinnuetud Id eeiDuica] and aiippcots, and. cceilaa: 
widi the fbiniBl child welfare systeiin am be Rvaud Ohcn. flflsta lWl«] rv-pOrl ha.‘<b«n 
nuidr. a child can be nauntalordaBlely al bcanc with SLidIcitnc sup[Kirlic.cltdr 
-e.iirecdAlioiis, aitd niMiilijfiiiu. 

Oi'flb'Tc.nfia^ JSrjptjnit 

lliffeientipl eespiinse Ip a devdopinjj ApprOdcTi btins in^lcmcnteil by a nimbc'r nf itites 
which allmn child ]ir(ilccliv« xovicex 4CPS| syibenru to re^nd ditifbfienily to Ktinplud 
Tvpcnes ol'child abuaa nd nc^letl. bisrd on. the circunutuKa]. 

SeverBi usici areunpJcmendngthesE'mDdelE lhai HitiWielineS refar'Sd 10 4r Itlulli^lc 
imek or illcTnule nripHinsf. Acconhni; la CWLA EltsI Pniclicc! GieiddlLncs: Child 
Mnltdhltieiail Fosla tStHt^lc'Tht.ill iVpiciaific;! reco^nethe varialy in nuliza cT 
tcpccis and ihol CDt apfociich does niK meci [be netd^ <if p;txy oaie."'' This appMuch 
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may alkiw some CPS Id pm>'iilu services Ida fainiL^ withoul □ fnnruj pcirrqjlqieil 

Dl'abuiC anil I'm pj VC L 

AlEihol nnrl Diha- Jhii pcplilfms lte llvw i>i llWKlfOdJ o£'lhCTiiiiii±i l>^ chtlilrcn 

and IheiT familiEi each j-eor. A msjne faqlcw in (JmI J ihHW and ntjjlKL 4Ub<aiaiN^ *U5* ii 
afaclitrin unclD^WD-lihinlsDf uses nf children widl udubinliahqd [e^’^nF-of jibllECanJ 
[K^Bcl anilmtwii-lhirdstjf Ltsc;^ tiifchzl[ten.in fralcr cane.' Fur1henniirE,4ihiblr(ii 
vhlhO£<'|i!treillQ UK tlruil^ M alu>hiLi| arc iFnc lifTHS ntore likely Id he ahused, nniJ -four 
rrerf lilkf ly iq Avm '' In OddiLnifl. tAiildrcn tacm liimiLica with. 

suhsimM jbiiie:prahlerru tewl KiflnmeKuhc Krtmiicifl O-f dllili wdftrt d^icivs yduntm 
than DthcT diiUdrcn, arc nuiee likely Ihdn Dltn ehiildiien 1r> he jjlnctd in (lUC-of-hiinK C3rc. 
anJtincc inouf-Dt'-hcmticarc, are likely ba remain liicie Longec." 

i^pqiy iwpii ?|udl A dcHiiV^lmlf rhw inoH Hiibuaiicy abnK ia t irt^dblc public liuJih 
ijuuei widh Kist-efflociiieHiluliDnt^iKl lh*i Ipalnwtll iielfcsKiefflflkJIlilifil idl'iilvtiil 
wbihlhc child niddirc icyitein. TseDlmEnthu been shtran Id nedwc nUhtniL vhI ilfU£ UK 
QjiJ bcallh cure And. ai wri] ai ba mcaeaie family ^jnclinninp,' ' 

Tm tyftm, B lock DFsahslani* jbiuse-t™iin{tit-»fu(|ly pfMe&aslunifleail birtiCrW 
bucceiffi. AcuinJlnpba Ibe SrAitiDce .Atnjseand Menul Healtli ^im/ieu Adlniq)i^rMiC41''d 
iSikM li-liA.1 NMiiiiilil SdrVuy cm Dru; Uk anil IliuJlIi IbTSOL'l IX nppcmimaiEly 2J.2 
mil]i™i Arnfficmw needed for Wi aliHtKil Df drU^ pr^Hifn in 3005, bnl coily J.9 

nuliiDT Bciually received liealtFBil. This iscnnrrictefvl wallift IVO^Obl-A iiijdy lIldL 
Eound IIhH child wdlacc aj^cnciei cuuld provide drug abuse trealmcnl In leu then pfH- 
ihird (bf^feMdU iktK Ihttdud i1.'’ TTK supply DlTrudlnaicil snuvicra Ear wuenen ami 
{dilLdrcn is especially irudegiiale. " 

TllC' aiipli^ctril nia lii ihil number Drdaildrna imiurirbg tiuJ-of-lintiic care due In purenci] 
drug we irver rhf loui dp«44» dMc >ii'llit mori ic-riiiu] pulley dullcngn: 

with Ihe Inicst esimplc heitig Ihe s^ircad in 1he IcjC irf rhdhniPtheiamlilse Tlli; OMiaJ! 
ahcottnir^g uf Limclines arid mavcntnil ba natke quLckia' petmaneney ifeeisirwrc ui (M-uf- 
IhJine i;ar( uuea. requsrcd bychc AduplKmand Sale Fstniliics Ad l[.ASFA)-nf L947 his 
increased Ihcscnre Ilf urjimcy Hid liuiliirT canphHlZOd Ihc prCriInrig nceJ wiChia Ihe chalil 
-w-dfanesyibsTi bn develop DdcquulecapeeiEieSbn nrl^ASi! p^repin! autMaiKf i/bUKiinica. 
GouJiiiMJiianc'nt, early icTlcTuiinlinn. aivd cnmprchcnuve IruBlrDervI are key cn 
dCidiiluilruj whiAddriJ if a child can aalcly ita.y«l humc or be leimited with his echo' 
family. 

famriTv FYeicrraJiiM Sf.ri-Ticics 

Pannly PbLiftTvaLiufl SutvIat (FPI.) arc cuinprchuniivu, i^rl-tenri, icnensivE services tnr 
faniillea ddivertd primarily In Clia IicAic aniIdtni,pnuJ id prevent ihe unnumsery airi^f' 
homeplnonnentcifahildrenor Id proitwre fainlly rtuni ftcatktrt. The Sttvii™ me inlendcd 
to pcDiBcf B diibd in e hnine where il|d|tili(in$ of chi M ahHie OT IlCg^cOt have cAurrud, 
pavvent iuhHH|iHnl ahuae or neglecU prcvenl plaeanent of n 'thikli (if redisS (h^ Stay liit 
a child in Dvl-uf-hucna care. FsmsIleK InncedoffnmilyprescrvidiDn servieenire unuAlly 
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ri:lci¥vd hty public widlan SLTvicci jn pniivided within 24 21111112 cyT cufinini uiJ 

IJhi txnuiyi; ini^li-iciniinl ix vulunlHn;. Tbau iifrviccx iinqiaiuf Id larniliiii on n Ij-'hiHor 
b^£. lot^uiliii^ jiirVii'uv^iJi:h.ii2 IhiTiipy, tuij^'lipj:, nulritiuci, anil parmlui); 

Riunl'fk'iEliiti 

Retiiiiifieenion is. (he fIrH inpMit Ajuisidcn Ear ihihlrL-n L-irimii^^aix:. 

Ver. in ntun^ tT h tht nKisr^hsilLareiyi^ lapilon » ai^levv. Wc know ihu rhc 2 iSd, 
Mrfl, children rsilin* ow-rff-hnnie care in 2 i)i>i, Bixc^-fcur pctcenr wee icaaiirtd wilh 

their puenb: m'Dlha' rjmi^ meintiaK.' ^ 

SuLiieiifful n.'iirdCicalitinttMiuirus.skiJIeii'wnrkcn. leodtly j.vulDhle ^uppnrtivc ancl 
IfKulrnL'nE roKHiivey, i;li»rcM.pi'Llaliuncd dnil jLTi'iit: pluu. jnd nxudlenit Dullnbimtiiyn 

iiSs'OLii'Od BsssiikMdl. RvaitatlcaiiOn dLHttDquim cuLlimiJIjr uppnj^riaLr^upporlaeKl 

Iretlmcai: wrtKta Ear nnit ilva entlcal rwed Ear il^ oam or patt-pi-muuwaiv 

Kfvteeis In oimare shnr ^ pernmuicncy are muntaincid fotlenvliia rccini f^oHioh. 

ChihlTEn'inpericnccf in truL-Dh home cue can sdgr^ificBndy aiFect ibar hEolth and wclh 
boipt:. SqituaLMini Itum pnvni; and In starrurciiKir thun sibliiy^i. frn|iJEDl duTdigca Ln 
pi Cl noil to fetid oatCitiyefS, attd a SulOO of mitabililjr usd lulieTliinil}' Pbuiri Lha fuLuiO uin 
iiitajcnnine chi Idrcn 'a phyjicnl . efncninnnU «kI dev^lMnenial lyelL-honidt. € 2 iildtcii ul^eti 
hnitl xlmcig □ItKhmmrlr.en chEirbiiitiipu^ncvm when they W- 141 aul-o-f-hoiTieiinre for 
Icctj! pencul periucb DFSicnu andparsil'chLId xqiBTJtim on rerull in childnen 
eipLTii«nirni)i;E 4 K.^feliir^L'TrHjLiiimJ anilbuliavioTaj! pcubluiTks. '^Thc neipiidvc LTnoliaiuI 
cfYeolaondilldroa whoa Ihcv cxratnonoo Ihatutfeil chan^ in pUuiL'intxila end carojji 1.122 
hfece beepw^ll-ekaeumeiii'ed ChiUteti who cukt rcsret care >vl[}i faiv appsirkiK licakh 
iunjES may. o^er tin^ dEvelnp phyrdeil, emrilinnal, nnrL helHvieeal pfahlenys thivt wefe 
nal r^’idnil at Ihe Simi: Ihcy Lnlmil out'or-bKime cote. 

Srikiroa have cloentinetiKd ihn ehi Idren aitd yiauihiisoiiL-ot hoini; toiu-L-xpiriiniDt; hljdn-'r 
raiestif phyidcfel nndeinniicinnl proHmia jmd (him aiamflcfetifjxjioetiniijesofohilidttn ui 
CELTc'hDVE.chBDnic mBdicaJ winditiim, '' dec^ekipmenhil delny^ cnenrad heolth 
pcDhlcnix.^ One icliidy, fcr cunipdc, Cnund thal approKionaleLy O0% nf chlldien in core 
bus fe OhnxuL itKdictil cundtlkin. dod Dni>quBr1ia' had thrEe or irure chranK haaltli 
pnahlovia Sdudies. fWihcr aj^io si ihn up ua of pniKhixilun. in Dui-Dl-honK' curu 
|i42¥ deceloruneninl rjeln>?. ['hK aiuiy ^ind iliac ihlklrtn yotiu^ lTiuh (> in ouc-of-homL 
care had higher Taies nf rej^iimlcfeir iSlaesaec tkin limhlomt anetllli < 

and, pcDT vuinn [9%) lhan ihe gmoal pnpulatinn of yrung children. 

En tcldliHI Ld rnChldl hukllP pruPlLniu, ll □ uitinaalud Ihfe! betmm S 4 % sod Sif/'i.Dr 
cTilldteil in. OdL-CM'-lKiihO oafe rtieea clinical iniuriu fur behai-iural prciUemc tir ptsyLhizIli-iL 
di 4 ^i»ia. In (me Hucly, reworchefs found diEn Ixnviim Vflk uhJ edr%DEtdii)dnin Ln uui- 
of-heiTie cure ha 4 ai leoa one psychininc disorder imd chai thia pcf uLaticMi of citaldrvn 
UHedholh inpuieru nniloutiiiiliend rnenliflE ticrtHh ser^icctM R rwe iSloSDcilKWS IhiihCT 
iLnr ihe .ucneral pediatnc pipolarinn ^ 
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SiK^nfFiil emit ifi CD linn reqiibm kcce: [id hcjltli uiuv llbrbi^th tihi:: lHlIJ DnJ I’cTiicI)^ ^Irtd 
(llif mcllKtc! tci mEnlol: hEaltli KniDcs. It aluii n^ub^if dbdlcatcd, full^ iranniii^ 

nriteq^gMely :eup|>nrted ca:ew4tckinx whi^ caci udilme; Ibe iui^d ihf'iJInHS ^iil AlAll of 
that tciUn child. 

pf-rntiBctuy 

RL'HsiJTh dmDcubalits Ibu imp^.TTlunCuOj'dtaliSiVtVfbCItl^ niiftiirod Lfl h KlfckfAinity 
mviiunmcnl. cixnfinniq^ lliL iiLixl Iv who ntUK-tfir'^'flX^fr 

ptfmuuxnl ldvLn|;AiLuulk'iiia ulLfiildJif 3S piHliiiJbk. kKffll $iig£nl thpl, whdn 

dnildrim must Ira^L'Aidr ^nlties^ ivtll-3lip(cn«) lirwhir pipcempnls haviethE pciuntiBl 
10 f rtvidk- itMirc Stable and ncmifllszin* -enwronment* ikuii uraclKEd family cjiu 
<Wtb!Ktf, Barth. NeedrfI, 20(10). 


(Ai'hefi jti^IttitptitHiblE fnr a. child Id TEtum Ca thuir famJliud bfcnipn, alluniElivirt SnK:]i As 
adnpljDn Lir ttuhnidixed j^uanfimiidiip can u-ITet Itmi; ttim sluhilitj^. C'tJdL AiUJ^SCA of dhtld 
-wcIfoTE servien liavE Linked ksnship caru and xibudiiod iguAAdlAllAhLf LO l>0E( 

Dne xtudy fiHuni thu Dual ul'crTvoim^ ad Bdopiion fix' dkildficn ill loilier ddre lo riPjie (iMn^ 
li,000 lu 125,539, ilc Art aft-OfSip of J 19, 14 1 ^ ailHESlmi ihpl (hi* penitAnency ollEmalLvE 
Tins (lie pOierlEial W actuei'e R Ei*E«*ilL)il sa'^ings n™ Ira^ lenri EhsIet .zmh. ^ Findini^ 
OOlWeminithe ttfbility i>f Jdctptincu arc bIki cni^nmaipng; D.xiaal1, dimipLUjns ODLur in 
I lyi^ Id I nf Bdnplicinit, uthilc ral« inay hu hn|0Er fur aunac plajcLniacnls linilt kA IhOse 
nf much alder yaulli cr in. lamiEics liukiisy piwr uxprrirrtoe in fcdict CAffi OF Adoplioilr 
Thi? tube af adupliDDi iLiiauMwris Aitu' (lie AtlO|}tiOfl Ia f^ndl iSCd ia *'40' 19'*'. 

[\>st-)H:niLatKney ser^kea Me crtlieal lo ecHuring. the nfrlLan ndecied ai a cfaiLd^ 
(sernunenr plnHailEnt i* *n enduring hw. TIkm services xitaufd icupporl reuDificalKin. 
present children fmm rcunbEringfiialErLan', anil imiinluin ptmifincFloe Ibr irtiUdrOA 'kbo 
ME adapted and Oidoc in guanlian-ihip Amui^eMieiin. SUblldics. ahbtlld bc AVRitablc tO hll 

maitiioriiuTiili^. inullididk iSbUdlAn and Adi.^l>^e fundsea. AuRfLeTCiine wctklhroe 

ahuuld oll'L-rUltJ0llljteH|!t»r1 W pwevend dissnlulsnn," including linking huniiiev tn 
taantnisiniay-bAEi^ nrlv^^dciiaf ficniily^uppiitt* dfSEskipod. Lor Ea-riik fannlica. InaitdiLiuci 
1p IK^d-penninatcy nen.'iDes fur adaptive and kbiifaip IkmiSius mE also need la msait 
ynulh preparing 1 d age nik uf the uhLId wulfnic ayalcnt by pruvidit^ IfICiil uildi IhC 
rcHimcci and xuppDit tKivt-vriu: neCASAairy io rimke a AUfeeaaJill inmaitkin iiKO adttlrtiwd. 

XinLf\ip Cure 

KitlsItlpearA lAtairunlltin in which mi odull family monba', luchaa □ umnifpereTsI, uunl. 
Uiwk. W irther taIiiIlve, piiDvidea b coring hcene for a child who is nul eble ba Live with his 
{ir her pMend. The pcaclKE is ml new, buL il ii growing partly bwauEdU lArpirMud sSUditil 
mmI Ctt-'Jji Bat Practice Cuidclincahavu ruvuuluddic ^^uuof [iStCiilitOlilbdrtdi wrtlia 
rdnlLve wherLapprapnnlu. The limunciAl iliLlVtuI ties, ill Ally frilfll'i^ C!StxrKi*H«pOKnlUllly 
Ihimlen iheuje tuiilmvTil uf'lfiiA |XAeibCe.hovii¥vef 


Kinship pluLtmcnlj rurctnldren in IhrObild LvcHlhtu SyAletil IluVe inAruaMd HI rteeilil 
yeoo. The U.S. ChiliLren's Burtstu givustlu-ci; riHjvf FhtSOtta ht itliakMoi'ih I hit il LI HU her 
tif nanrrelalivc ItishT purtnlA liAS tMl kopt Up with ll«d, child welfare Rgcncica vieu- ihe 
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h ilEhip Wicyrt p^iCiVLljr. -md ixiurUs 'hn'E -ploLcd a JiigfKT on ns}il^ Cir 
relmives io aci w fipjlcf purems. 

Sulmfdntiif fiaantitan-firifi 

SubxiiliifBd punLucishi^ is jnolher im[HirtaiK pcmiiincnty (nSiiJcl IbrwIaLivus wtio 
CAKI 'fiir uliiklmi. TIu: niunibcr ikT K totcs icnpliaiiisTimB. i^r-HiiUHhip 
ipriwiy. n^kiMl in WHr in live vilm -u^ ^TMTiliaraihip ic m allcmali ve paminaxy 
nplim foi Slime chdldnen in fewer cut iXmlcillaMy rutf tiulilriin whuan: pljci'd wife 
rt!:1riiiTaL wfeii uanni?! hu ofely CEuni [ied wife hiife parenlt, anjivlvo iMPflM.-Or do 
nije. wisli rci iK JwSoppsd 

In ^nClj, die ll-$. L>qpHrincni of hfealdi Pnd liinniin. SLTviiM? I llll&li released finding uvH 
HV'iluDlionU'DrfeE icvcn slale weiver denu'in.^lmlKin [VOpaitH IhHC iGlop' lidenl TiIIe [Vr 
bi t'OSHr CWOunilAdupriitn A^iialanLe tundine to supporl giuirriLinship jirogTHIlt "Ttil^e 
irulial findingi rmfloc^ llw nCHWeldlliAf j^uardiiinvhipi] a viabteanilHTBCtivE upiitifi fer 
rfrilJwelFan; wnrkentd oinsHlur.TTiE na^r fln>J<ni{e inullPlft feuEi'ailuliitily of Biialisl 
iiWPJliliifhipaaapiTinwmi^'oplxin miy deoeaiE tbe io^h. offiut-i>f-hpen( 
gilncernEnls; L^omhin^ iu* ■fWIFi 1*0 dldlOf toVtBiS 1hal Lead Uius £14 of Ih* chLldrEn in 
juBrfianihiip pOnEnmlniilum (o fnsw core; pliitdr« in aujtyk*rtlhi# plaiienioila 1^ aa 
Hiietl [u t)^ W in eitVCf pmiMKrtcy aet loipy; on Kvund nLenams of netl-heing^ ippludinj 
Brfioal pEriiicicjCKe, enjigenicnl ui rifify luhliwictR. H>d flCtfwe lu- tumniunil^ Tesourrei; 

lllC UK of ijuiirdiilmtiip plncEmcnC] draws slBlisItcnl^ [isnilicpnt sjgivp -pf pcpilive 
culonnxs, wife more eailn fipfji fcm tiPt reauliin^ in nunifiLillitiG or tfeipbnn. “ 

Adoption 

AdoniiOn iPilit bi;en a i.'ilal aiiri-Hue Fco'cluldxEn wbo need fjmiliea, hntliglngdhllhVli 
wh£« liirth pcaenrti. cannot pr will Pffl (sf able- ki pnr«*le lor theni njpilbef with nurturiDS; 
wluLliwbo Had lohuild oraddta feeir furiilin. Aflhpit^ P(i(y J w 114 Of feu U.&. 
pnpiilulion is ifeipted, iKtuprvop (OlwIltHlH; Miitrs of many peo^ilu. In LWH, fee Ctuld. 
Vi'dl^ Lub^ue of Aoimupuhlkshed the Arsl pfiafhipipliul tiluiiddixJs to ^kIc afeiptiim 
acencaep, (Ivcf iht (BniSiEi chix^aiitg In adojd have heoiinae increvilliridJy 

diverae. A powing numher of fcwlef fittlllics, ffllltilKif ofAilur, irfder individuals and 
fbjnilita wife uhildrui, Lwo-parenl norking familica, lenylepdrpriisfhcnhnialc: and 
fenulieKptv ml lediinn ikilllida wilhEnoikat inoums, iodividuBls'B'iLh 

phyaicai diiahilitiEs. ard families ixTbIL cifucatjpn k^li,. tvlippua pvtauaaions, anil Itom 
dll pnnEOflhe WUrHi'y noWaihTpl. Tht^ indivifeuJsand dmultes hwveonp itnpPfTdlK 
thing in caenmon: they are willing; Mtd 4ibk 10 iliaku a li lulofii; oomniitmcnt In pcolcci znd 
[tutlurd 4 obilJ nut bum to litem hy poxviding. □ safe ard liTving fbnkily lllr fem thikl. 

fiHPMCdJlyi [tivK pf Ifir IvdLTil Bdnpban. auppon has been largolod towpiid proiiPPlitit 
udufxioeu. As adoptive fomiliH. tliMSMe IdiiumibiTdnJaBlime pasies. Irawever, thurE it 
a L=(ines}wnilintt incrcaied need to address snriKoffes dUli1l«nite tlidl Iftdy lurfate in 
I Jlef years fer ihCK failtilie^ Ihiuugh pud -adopt inn sirvices. The mosl entnmofi PPPI- 
Bdnptiuc services are suhsidief. ftie OllKt SCrviecs inLlmk sapped groups, crisis 
inAtri-eiinioa, uhild and family ad vkje/, arinpilied s^VTchtlti. AJK llUiyi^tditiiTl, fiimily 
i|ieflipy,.n()Cnldl htuMh WtiliyiuBTl, ruipilL'care, and tisgeted. case nun^geineen, i^piiyt 
adoptinn agencies 4Hvriovickdhdni»iial dlfeiHi IrcillnKiit, day Irualnrem, and miensive in- 
hume aupervisitm, indiciiirigasImrijconiniilnnMlI » Irtukiilli Uduptium plautmunls wtirk. 
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f LUdllU iKw- iinpiMtizvl urvicci tui. bcun drjwn. frOnl 4 CflLi of ^^dIe, lixal 

SWi privace riinds. In d 2006 sun-ry at CW ffltillftief flUSncict irvnLvBd with atkiptHin. 
ovEF ilhiTdat'nspunilHUirtpontii u^ing cijflflwtTnnoEj OiraugtilhE iWBtFr iwuniy 
child wulfiRP^ty U'ljUK'nrI lh»e sevkh. Dlhcr |^4FcrniiKh1 fuilditiULncItuUht 
T-tfliphr«y AstiJtluiue for Ticoil j- rajiullEi- (T.VIF), HdopfiminWf'rtii'earaEi^SL ailtipliiKi 
oppariuisillci parttj, 6{cdii:«id, ^iiJ HkilH* hfihh. funding. Per thn wsl nrthc 
agciKnES. liioJiil^ appart » he chRlImpng wUh. many using funding auunaa PiJwT rtun 
public ailHiey WPniai.'l!; nr pjnilita pujr fur liitrir publ-sdupliCrn KTvicej. A faw nyunijics 
maive small btuiH Tdoi faundutiuoi IP pay fisf pfKijlJJru. Snme jg«id« chiqp; 
tunLlius iLTpciL-adupllMI SCTvica. uningu sJIdutg kdIc bosud un liunily inCOrhC 
Lwv-lhifds i>f PH.£n(iK laarvcyed auppart IhuM scrvicvsifrilCptfidCfllly hccuLBC 1tiEy uithE 
hflVE [u nutsidi funding, or Ihc fumling (wr wfvff die hitul tiatl dF SEr>f m. ** 


J'liriCil faviuing /asrier f’jiw 

E-ve}' yc». h is islimiflud IhM ZOjOW-JS,™ “ycu'"!! 1*^1= riitlhu fnit«r Lane syalcirt 
Vuung [Hxjpk uaniJilii.'uting out nF fr^er care see ligni Ficandy impailuJ by llic IMlRhility 
thHI Accompanict Inns pErindsaF uut nf humw plPjXrhthl. Ynuih i 4 l Ihe-fnslEcarEsyitcni 
□re oflan, cunFciMiHd with ttiuniwwl. hehpwicmil, i±^ietnpm«ntiJ. and hculdi uhiilltiiilri. 
ThP lil^CPCflldfiflhESf ^nungpeoplE plaueihL'm alui inCitaiCd dak P^periancing 
dilveraty. In IIk midia ufekvauxl rahd pf IhJdieleMp™. poor tdSKatinnal oulcurore, l(jw 
wages. undhpItAhiCnL liitif-Kfm dapcndEncy □njrublirasii'AaKv: ihliajivcratinn pnd 
heahtl issues, ynung peaple ''apiqs fut” uFthu kiUh CMf tvslem are also njiavcncLns 
pngnHndu] un J curly p^HIlfwod. (.^onfronhng and ovETCutning Ihuiu challcrgce wiituill 
aupiiorl rwaorts pr famLIinl coccicctHns mBka it cballupgint ihcu pefHdc In 
suLixssfiiUy tnuiKlicsi infu uduhhiKdi 

Affafdabic ttaram^ i± FJcnK/ejsnrss 

Ycurg p«upie aicnt PtM -O-f itK filler cote syixcn naed BronHimni: aucurily add 
alfutiiahlc. safe and slnhla bousios. Hue 2000 CcdaiiA iCt>PhCtl (M nearly dmillisin 
ponple brt WEED flhu pjfiii -uf ZS- art(J h^e with Itieii pumnls duu Id ctainonuc [i:B]itiP]i - 

juba ujie year ce and tniusingii eKpensivu. This phanjoTnoiun hauheCnllH hecp idencillEd 
as "idulcfilesccnDt", un Extended TiixHl pf pdpfcaecnce -riurins which, rl ts has beDanw 
nammua lud ekpCCPdf fhr young jiEople to li'S'e vsd Ih Ihcir purenl]. UalLriaurlPICly. fldlEf 
yuUlh cto nnt always huve Ibec^lloji uf liming tu IbCiJ fhnhlics^ fig ftiiafKsal supptirL 
Former ftiitE jDtjlh aratiflmi pfttlialwyHy ci.gif™iEd *Llh Ihehinii real ily Dl'lha gup 
hiil'aci.'il tfK wagiea ihpy cniei md IIk-cdci uf hisjaing. a rrsult. yptihji. fiCPplf aff ng iHn 
pf dw foilEf cars syslum are becccning hnmelcaa Ql diSCanpEiingrataL 

Ffinrta foate youlK aiE ccpedmdng FjomulEKTKBi ajiywlvtfc firwn It hsi 

been repnrted thul aa nnnv IllrCt ill «h of ihc natipn’i bonidle!! adults reparl JuHcr 
LUE hiibary. HuftKlea] pprcfll!^ who rEpod □ hislDcyoFIbslLTcamarii ulnxiSt IwLcc M 
likely IP ha^e diuir own children placri in cnil-uF-lrfMnc CPK at homeless pcnplc ishn 
nee-ETCKporienLEd IhiiLT uwa. ViHaill CfaMaluminsoutnFlhe finstercase ™iEin be fBcing 
cdtiDiJ hDuairtg Aebda iippei di^horge- This is a pactinilarly mlKul itMP fPe yOUng 
pccfle wish neixil hnallli needs. Thuic yuulh fniquinilLy f^CC acrvice jjlju while wniting 
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tcr [tuHilioti fnHQ rhc- citf ijMcm. bo ihc- adull humich xj^ho, xob>cIiq>« rasuking 
la pciuJfi of hnmcl^fahet^ 

In hjrlvr Un wv«i#Jiil|y irH<t^liM kw s j^h nwil iv Ih; ■spprun’yivljf prvpirwf 
lo u*.il Ihu fuAcr -can lyilvm. n ii^ iniivnliin: Ihtil vxnrth uark in psrtmn^p Ihtrrr 
cw;»Tidttc' lu- tnvabc an 4Kb(;bi\‘c ^ixhoivu pltm An u[lE^1i>n diidur^ plan rui;n9» on 
ttV! de^ckipmuit ofindtipirjlml li'>''iiqt dullty. iccludin^ lecuring housinp, drinzloping b 
J iniiuiial plu. obtjinic^ and manTlunpg cmployEiKnL oojTlinuinp cAKHinn, .mil 
LiioiiiLiig social noruiocks. and onnnrclLoas. 1n id cbfdrl La ckw dK geps lihil allo^v u 
nuny youli In fall dauuijli Ihj criclu, ib ti iveoKmry no bavE arosi SijiriDem dialnj^E. 
oollibccHinn nn uid coondioaiion. ItiESi' oichiai^ will alio* syEioniE la eduanK eiah 
lUticf u ondef la lucgruE pK^^nunE ud vnpn.'yi.a jEnilaES Air voung pianjiLE aging nji nf 
Liu llviJXH' cone EyElam. {rr^ailng iKuumnlnnE, di^ajHagalfaciE^ieHllEiJurij^ plant lod 
Irtiiilpiiild^ AEfViCfji will pr«i.Efvi lha IniEtuoczan offaiiar i:ij.± v^l A t<]TiikH^I>EAii, beiJlh 
iSwwI. inWi^'raiii^iaitiiipli.iyniciiii, pivgliaiyyirtd.i^rly p^pflUltioO iPtip^k, 
pn(in(--n*tipy *1™* *1*4 Wli4 lik^Pniv fllA. win *Hfni itwf xisnliir-nl yimih hi iKwiinp 
Ihrjvinifi prx^^ivli'i'iFi nrtdi wnlrihMlin* mwiit*ti» irf siiviiiri 

fifadafi'w 

ChiUivn md yOalh in 'Fdtiin' Tnansruui bimicn. la ifalKiril 9ui;«t:ii In uddilion la 

Ihv abuiv and nir^cvl iniCiffly tirin(i<Ei (hem La Aic ulliiTlIkin t>r4ir tfiikl uixIfuT aovtcm (ho 
muti diffi 'ifli 1h5 vniuliiTvil wtow|ihpv« Lirboirn mnuved fnt«n Ihnsr homw and 
rctmmnilin, Hinnlnvi fixim liblirg)^ L^Hrit bvunuud Team hvmvhi hrnnn.and hoiiBE^ir iMId 
urdliirv ai:iEny md dddrl ^yilMti invpivbd li) alt atpvEip oT Ihoir Uvea 

Si;Ikx 71 ] jhLiuld nEprxviFnl i(abilr(y Par Patfbtrchildivndinwstiinaaoriniredlivn ml mdibi.lily, 
hill iliK bp pip.ir ip.i.^inUian ipiJ wimmoniwAiini hdP'acn Khocta md ahild wd Fbl; auwTKiw.]. 
Ihit aflipn riKtiyi FvdCial bw PallaabEiiL tn astiuring acboci aldbilily md. uixcsa to 

aiippciTii'’«KvnniSfti Iw Lftihlnm in tarx; TwpRcn ihvri itHaTnudi numvnnL^HamL’nif ndwols e 
lh>TX la in li'nirs an>fni:tiTUnlii ^'hen dnldrvn ^ani:c ivhitoli. ipfiKiJIkin reoerds fhKpinilly do 
tk 4 Polliiiiii' m a ibnCly Pnidnirn. IndonJi yLinlh in A.13I4T wr m aconc Jbalvi hoa boon ivpfntcd la 
imii.T llto>ii|di Unai.'xruii ufimtodillirEni :!i;hi>ii|].dvrin|f IhtnrLcnurc in jhilur oarri. Thw 
chilLkm and yLMilh rv sominonly out of tohitol for or mcfriha and (1JI behind 
aaadrmiLiall y,. ucipiilivcly, nl !a.a;iHlly. Ditk ufltn cveed bo evonp;; and itd unablu to 
aiieaaa Ihp avtvrl tvrviH? IhiJt cnuld iicpeavp nJubaliun oiilitoniiE Sdnoh neiyi a hcblbr 
uidhralmdicLi crPlhi; imhiiif nbualxim and mfKrieiKVB vf rtuldTTm in Ebsipr pan boI child 
wulliiiT u^fnaiiit; r»bd to loaui mun un Ihn vduralicoal naedi Eid oatcemE] erFlh: chiUnn and 
yTMttb bhr}' an Kcvinit Thp praulharizalion. ud No Child Laf) Dchind LhlCLD^ provides an 
onnrlunib}' bo do tnbh md U> btdlis' ad^ii Ihc HO(b: oFdhildnn Ecd. yixdfa in Poitar ceoe. 

UEALTM C.lHt AlKi} ^'DfthFUhCL 

Htilih Can iBcliHlAp MoflbJl Heolib 

(.'hild VKHuia agencies eee neEponiihle lor mEEiing eIk- hoiliK and nwnul hdiJ A uedA of' 
all ahlldrcfi a huje innady, and virtuifly jIL ahlldrea in lacbef iioie vt ullipblib Kpil 
ofcialii liEJl A iina Mrvloet. dunagh Madlop^l rhti^ ICiSEbPil. ^uramr- bhai bOfTpail Ihd 
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Lfuld welfare ajiiriian i»L [rroviik UIKt OF l<M|t-l4fm iK^llhi Tfi; 

DKii t(jr ixirnpniitiiuvi:: MidiL^id iSOitiafa ftjr thl3 [HDUlarun of ^utrshlc (dlildnit is 
pvtiLillariy PH«Kh hw fSiUpwi^iety {J«W1i;ntedlhi]i^il*™ in. fisler 

turt havf rlftOH liCCilth pcobletw, siWiiially menial hislUnjimhims, IhanlhH tprisral 
[H'i[X)lni}On ofthild™ fmut |r™--inHinie fomiLicj. 

riiildrai in foster cane ire uL ihigjaia' nik Ibriha^ ing physical and mAHal iKallll rKOda. 
jtlcrnmlngnlherfruin Iba tnatlPtaLnuTK Ibal I^Ml Kf fhcir pfUcnKffli ilf fhmi 
hmllhuanitilionsiKKl iLqi^taniff tfi^EUKHi ^wlenre. ahikui, 

aubalaraa; utmac. nCii^M, IlMIldCMness. wporjipicBl ftom family, andolhertijimias arc 
Juen WmcOflt^S sflPlfy l^r-^xusesihal rhildienin chc cliiid urcl fare lyticm lai:a. Pm'iufu 
jfulies; hp^-E tfiuDd tiiAl iqi fo HQ^of yoidh bivtsJvHl adlhchrild wulfarT afpcchTHa sfihtr 
from eniiFtiuruJ ur behiviiical diifoidura, ilcAiopicKntal dtJtyi, Of Olhct LlfUtd ncqifiFIffJi. 
mental hralfh mImmtiLai.” Tlfia iA MFiKfiya'^lKtliiOmpired » flht gfflfTlJ pojiuljtitm of 
}wu*h in -rflirli a mtflfal hesith Jistiw^ts. H PW"' ft* limc. One major 

aittJy I8iind.lhal lHlf'<>fnLI nriull;; wlushad been plfeoed. in fiHclcr caie as chdldien 
f^p^rionoE serious nienfa.1 heultli pniblunui icPu ailullbuiid. ukI unp-iiuntir auJlfiCT livitn 
]HHtl-|[aiiniBtK nfrusadiaorilar. 

Id addilion to rclyiPIon IfJodionid foratiMul mngoofjouieiad long^lerm hualfdi 
sfrvjoesi, (^ildnoi in lostcr oarE ditTer &om. oIIht Lhilikrn bei:ausr of ihLic ^rtaicr nctid 
for nMEilal bcoJlK and ilLsabllity-rriiliaiJ iHTVKca. Beyond fttfkllEtii. iTai dir«n pfO'viaion of 
Tnaslr phjiai(Mjl btallh *if« Kf^iwi* hlodwaid furmPly pilow* mimy saaln m provide 
dMical rchfft^il diariftsulir, piyeliiHlrio, andlar^iclod oasc nuni^rmant iTCMj 

ACrvioes tn olulilren in fouilor care. Such hinilLn|{ is asatmliol h'r llw dhlil dralbiv avsiihflf 
1r> msuiE lKLI J mn in fusiLT caru mcCiVu LlK MOCidHy yliy'^lcal aiuj metiul Iwnkh wppOT^ 
ivhLIu in pnKcytivC CUHlXJy. 

Tf'M isanoptiuoal Medicaid bcHiil dial lufips a spi>al3ad ftft’dfidicald 
tiEnaflciaiitra iviLhinaaiaidj^iin und-coordiifMC neMfasary nwlidAl $trv>w, Up^ofTCM 
<]lcn^-saiaiO$ hi'tae^«'SdNl populldion [tdr Exurnfilo, ohLldcEn cn EnsHTcarE, pocpic 
with Kfiwe nryenlal illneiK,or peisfilu wLih ]IIV,'AIDS)1i>iecaise ifi-dcplhiasF 
murugEmunt jHirvicus. TCM focchilUmn m fudurcani fkalhaim tlit prpvnpjon of 
nsantiul btsdlliand nwrilal haalllLMTViotd, fAihnk TlltC |V-b KOjlCT Cwt And Ado^liop 
Asaistaiiw; iWidiifi: canihH dS«) forsufll Mlth oajepurpniMS. TCM incretsES tSiE 
IlktlilFhMri lIvt-t^liklrEn in foi« ter care n'il] receivE Ihe health caresErvicB — Imtli physical 
wd muntal wd shnri-lecm and lun^-lEnn — Ihcynued and am uuLlIIoIih.^' 

Mnlii^id alan pinjL idtea ihe OpIiOnal ftshdljtliudivt Service heiwdh (hr uhi Idren in Ihe 
ttilkl y^dtare ly^Cfn. Thh^ Ahrviip'ct uim lio reduoE physical or mental diaahilitlas and 
help fHipienbi: roach Iheir optinsil Funclioning. Lmd. Sihsie of Ihrsr hry servievst inciwlu 
ihempoucic nrlrealmcnL foster care, h Eh a v Loral niana^(TncnLsar<.'ichi, iMy ln;hlitKhH 
services, ind fancily lunclunnmp icilLTyurilimia. (Jac of iIk r'oliatKliunivc 
Mediccul opium ol'hm d dtluddd POk iP alkvrLhd ^Hles (0 pfhvide eutidiil menul 
hualdi htVisSS in (tic Icuh fWlrictlMC I^iir^s lo children in frailer cart 
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AfTKingihc 2DOO and lOGL CFS-R n!viewK,4in^'nn±^|t1ii rl^oiuilnlHl JTT'tlllllh kind^f Itw 
wul[-bnn|{L'ndiciilur ILo'intH.lii:^ LKje mizilal bdllh D»dxafcliildii«iin Jns^crcarE.^ In 
I(XI3, COinm(41 In Ifu- uIHlt ^IuIks includpd B lyTritenliil bfnldi HfrvkL-i^ 

lf)c quEirHjnDhle odf nwYlnl |)«lli?l iCrv|iK& ^ IlK [Uk. LirmunLil 

B]!«::;9rni£nl3 nf children, even «bHi ihere wk Bdequele- r?WK>n jV4h 9[i 

idi»nsTnEnL. MutiL!dBlu4bay«inLluilhid BLlijnii indicir PrciETicn ImfinovEmc-ni Plans 
mp^Hhdini 10 CFSR. rcviO>lr] llM tint 10 bctlLi Dddrrai lltv mtrnlal 'hmllh nreds of 
chiiidra wd families in the thUd wfICw tiytlifm An CrpiHindl aiTty if niertlil htdilh 
Krs'icus snip pcft i ng cbi Idle n. and ficniiles wtso enlcr IIk child weifbreji^^piTi tinuld 
irtdiudi [trtviailKin anJdarl^' inlcrwnl(iitn3LT>''iL4:^, lH^mc-bas[^d lervices. jnd nut'or'lKime 
servjcet. fAUmC-honnt mcniirl hctllhKTvlK? br thUdrcni in the fcisHrctftd^siinti ntuii 
irKlnde KCESiible Lilians- ludi as DUIpnlbEirl nMcvlBl henlrh Eefvicei. IrOKm^nc, 
Ihcrupoulio'lrialnlicndC fijiUr mraL or, ifufliEnBluly necEESu^', inpotiEnl child and 
Klnlescefit ncniipl h(*|ih prKl''CV ^dbownh^ ^ IaiK lri;«JlliCiK. Glibdnn and BduIcK^mU in 
faster CBre wbn need menlBJ hailih lieidnMfvl shnuld receji'c in the ICHl 

[rdlriclin! mL'iriKzmmL pusaiblr. 

MMltltdetal tdMutvta illbU hs diXliudixl in rcsFoirb and istnine farctnldien in uul'af" 
hmiiecarE snchBl eIie^ eui rKei«rhe meneiil hesldl service! die^ ric*d lAd (hH*vc M 
ILwhmllhjr. prod lu: live livus. Acccnpln nsKiuaf slate ^ 4 cdiEbid, child welfone, ond 
hehpvjrsml h^hh Clltre^ytmiltCWtenily ^urka ivKh uxbvnady lemiltKJ rrstiUELUi In 
pmvidcihc moecal healili services needed b^soiTidny chlldietl HI losWCtK CiVA^C^S- 
miBI ciiKm thy tlnmly limited fundin); ylriunu fee critii:il mentzJ hcfillb scrvicis Id 
cltildzen bi (iisuf core, ineludjef iheMl^lctkl ■.'Vnu^htdfTtntiltddCasv M 1111^:011 mil and 
REhnbilitatiye Serv-iLcs, orejncdectud and og^ssive cffinrls arc marie tfi improve the 
AUliiditJ iiieiitdl heillb -lyoiiiilt lornhaldcOn anilaJulla. ]l is crudol thit Eedecal 
pcilicjmiikera recDgjii^e lire vital [tile enmjirehefHlvicmefiral h«Uh vtft pJtJfi m 
milluKin^. u dhiid'i chuncu Ikir hmillh dcvelupniEnl. lediDcanp. idress Air CMepi'em, 
sdidiililting filler c«e plKemwiSi itld pKVvdirtst IhcStro™ lomiliifd nmid In com for 
tlicir cliildren- 

CbiUl Vi'clfiiE t^'ejijfDi'De 

S:ui,)ee^fo| lAnenime^ for children uul ftniilicsin child iwvlltii? dcpoid hcBvUy uDihc 
qiaalilyaf services rccevycd, and in bum, nn she liiillly ti{'l|ieyinkfolcedcliVCnilA(hCf)l 
Ycl. Chald 'Ksdlary B^iuice omnur Che Lnuntry me fadn j a. Tmrlforce criias efi many 
fTtinis;. Aicrociuig, trotnini. nnd PdiiininEqdidil'ied iioiTti ulL Icvuls hu btAnnu: 
itvcreeciinf ly chal]en|pnv. Slalf shcftiges; utd hi jh burnnver rMes hnve grill'll wirfl ihic 
InCrCKinxIy riEtimuy dimonifa iif Iba Amk, Imc Id mcdcsl cu nn pen sn lion, and 
ccimpeiitinn iftilh cilher rKyjie wIriKtive epilIMM tfl ll» Ciirmil bOmtiin^; jub- muit-rt. CTiild 
weltife wwkin musi be Trepored to handle coselcidb! lypicblly uaII hwnpd 
PKOhrinberlided litnismul Euidyttinci^ Evinydiy llvfy ^x1^k wllh children and fomilLess with 
ttunpicic prnblcms and irfett in gitwctoiw Ihili rtlfiy their saFifly. 

A itpnrl fpuni iKc U.S. lifovcrnnioilt Accnuntaballiy Office'^ faimd Ilut stales; failed Id 
meel uime of ilx ONUrifne itieidKieij In the CbiM ^ Fmlly Scrvlixv due, at limi in 
pirt. Id Tiyirtforce deikdenciei. Areas where meowtes wiere Rut nict duc lif a-Orlfortc 
iiwKS iitcludud: tiimly inyuitipalinn of abuse CDcnpliint!;, cfTcns tti lerbrcethe risk, (if 
Iwm [Plhc Chihli CTiO'AlljlJi'llMlIiinLiiii stebk fosLcrcare pltKenHSTlL esidblLshing 
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ptTTiianmiL 7 imnlifiirHi! cKiid inj Imely rrannef. Iti^iOl^Mftiniiif Aildrniaiiil TaTTiiliES 
incok: planning, H[>d odniiuHiljf muniludixgdiDd ufcty ind 'n^3-beiEks. 

The need (hnnu-nlnitfiK tKKh niTu- aluM'and up.-ypenf Irainingfor euneni 
part -uf dir wuriifurce Issue. £1i 4« mua he jb*tKi<fWHfiewi 0 rkCT^™prtmtiE 3 
Iht pcmnieti cif ciwpretKtldi^ t^plreJU^ (MimpetenLy hosecl lirjming pmgrifnc- XVe 
bulirvE Ihnl jnimptrtjntpirtoFthiisIrjMUj’H lr>fl|tow jipm ihai wnliDrtlhEir HryKEi- 
U» pnvrie i^neiei id he .^tl*e CO ilit (rdenl |V-E tniinisrs dollon Id 'rjia ehi& impmanr 
part Hi'C' IhE MMTkfum. 

HECOMMEVD.^TiaNS 

CWL A has loined b nunihef (rf nmlCVnll Ipixflra lu- prupcw a ucnnpcdwosive jpf]fVMi4i In- 
hulli3iil|c aild hjiutinii. a uhild 11.1(1 fare irFbtTD iniduive. W'nrl.in|j. »i[3i gft^upj pj dinmu -if 
Tlw Amcrienn PuHk I laman Service* AswcIflllM f^PHSAJ, lb( Anwriem Ttidetnlico of 
filcce, (.^uipy.KyJ MUiUfipd EmpstpyHsCAESMEhCDlhcLicChBiuie* ihe Ccril'h' 
rue Law ami &och] l^licy; tbeChltdien'i [JefenEe-Fvrtdl Che Nalkvul Child Ahuia 
Cnalitimi; lod Vnioib: ftif AHKtidti'd Chaldrm. 1ha inldaliie mvni three primary iJ¥ts fif 
retbmn. Thne reluema iiuilurh ^aruateein; fBVKei, ruwl himni Fur euer?.' 

f hriJ who u Bi-Tisk oJ being a tua been ihiiKd Of iWiltclnl. ]l straigthra 1he federal- 
sane ehi|d vielbee PAniieniliip by ancmlinij Ihe CrdenJ Title IV-E slciuie to pniwvMre 
prvtfTtini Efkvliiicneitf -uid 4a enhccKe Kcnunuhilily uilhcM -MrtLicrlBru -ny oFthr Tille 
IV-E 10 a hl«k jrant ClVl.A Im.iftf lo ww'kiriE wilh uur -sulijeainiEs End wilh the 

su^-Hnni^lce In ndvAmant Itris prvpus^ (p nuel a cpmpcEheiksivE child wel^e wfcmi. 

Shan -nT b ccmprchauive neforfn, kxiilalLiie pcvipcaiL now in Cangr-ti* could 

hejfiii M hidfCta liOiTtc liFibr shcnffalls in the currerve sysHm. In |wih orCunurms 

hilli- have hunt inlruducud Ic eoitnui T'jlle IV-p. himlifiy. ip kimhip placumcnli. 

Lcgiilalk.'in la ihe Senide, b ^ I . Add id. (he Hoohl J I. A. 3 ISS, aFFcr a bijiirluun u-ay 
^isr^aAld rOcnhanuuChu-ibnliltv lu useksuhippliCL'menlAantLcO'eyieiiKl penifcinvnuylu 
many af the children, now in Ifae * 3 i>*lBni. Slni,|*i|y, ihen; n hiparlisui legixlKinn. m Ihe 
•SenEtle ihci «m4d pnoiilAt laruetrd liaidini; to hamu vinilijig pro^nu. S. UT hP 
bipurfisan i^KTnivnhifi End would belp stresi^hm Ihia preietliaAA Artd iiiLcTiemiun 
ilrabrgy. ICR tJ?h has heen inlrcductd m (hcTIuwcand niliiid MBdicajdcctereje 
Id yduih letyinA. ihe fMCtr wa S]c4nii due la Ibeir ape up ic age Iwerdy-nne CiAtCiniKd 
aucuH Ca he-Bdlh can: ix one ccoipancni lhar ii needled. iFchew hmnvr IckIlt i-colh aie to 
hc^e 1 xuceeesd'ui irmallKiA 10 ^dbllhiiud- Cvniyiea will bIhi have an cpfUTFiinity to 
uddreaa tijetiPol'ChuciJiKalLon biiriurs lhal ncwcxLxl chr child neei In FrrtieTcairwhen il 
takes up she reaullKxi./alicnot''1he U-i-kllild Left Behind 4MCLB] law. 

Appniprialixj also nurf 4a pr-aviile groiter aup)M,wi to Imerveiiliun nd previailiDn xtvkcs. 
by hilly tundicij ihe F’kipnHilieif 5ul4s And Bldblu Fumilin pcagjEin eokI Ihe -Child Ahmo 
Pirvenlicm BidTrcalnaer/ ActtCAPTAI u wdl us pre^eeviojj ihe hmdinttfur Ihe Social 
Services B-Jni^i'iranttiiSBO]. (."WLA yriu torelL'il Ihe prapiised cols ediued hy 
ihe V-TiiK' Hewe. 'Wc iliu Utp^ to lEltt- jpeoler oeEfruighl lA TeuArd to Ihu 

Mudieiid prngrjon and recenl admmltwfflii^ AHitinsthil wiO lestnct sloloi in Ihcir nhitily 
m- eoc TArpeied Cnie MunpEcnKnl tTChl) and ihe use nf rchahiliiaiive tefvlece lur 
cbilUrai in fiHttr caie. If we me serinut abow ilyieu; ihiae r±iildri*i -siFc and ptrmancnl 
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fsniLliri rhcn Ihis. u itB (line M- br miLcicting j£Deu tn nf (dwi iCrVLCc* Chmugti Ihc 
MbtnaKl pmg^uTj. 

[ii tht cnoiing ivfdia d lUi aubturniullcc lakei a more 4 l(r-failed lucl bI Ifw child wdf^ 
ijiiilnn i*TS iirgie- ymi U'l e^MYIIne Ihi; Rul'd Car reTuemir^ l|it rwjiifliwc cl^bHIil^ uodur 
Tick [V-E, iximiDr piQjHiaiJs fo-t^lMId Clm fuiu3in|{Ca aKP tn™i/-nRe, qc UMI riaiwns 
and kecjWKi fluyfiB tu- TilLe IV^E Frainiits ftindaiu-jiri^HlK a^nciu^ 

CO^CLl'SIOi^ 

<:WLA apiarueiiflus liir opponuRLl^- m olftj cRIf tinnmQila lo Ihc £uhiinrrrR»ttW In tCipril 

child weifar^if^tma. Ailhia ^ubDumnnllee mctvff Corw^ lurik furwanl lo a 
liif Rlinii«l dinluaue wilt Ihe intailbcri anil ill Mmihcri uf f nofresu, Wt |i(ypt; ihb huaring 
serves as a builiing bluck fur Simire efttona lliat -*111 inale a Lumpr^ioHive leAimv ihai 
rraulbf in n ed i rft l riaimbtiti iit L'hi^rm heing ibuicarl an J he£lid;luil and safv unJ 
piTmanunl Fajniliei fhr 1h(Mf etiltilnn ■^■hu do come Lnli> conlael unti (he tliiCd walfim: 
aysKffl 
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I ijlj Ihrautnif 

IFpiifci 

i iLiMci Mu ipl m-irFioa unjii uph,n^l)y'h ^Fl>IUi{Tiiupu/i iMji rirfMi nUrn -k< nnrrrki nnpuT' 

jntwiukkiiniiJ^l^^^irqT:.^. ^'YVLA.^BnJut^l.irkrtJtFC.lFt! Mt- 

^ M^nrfV-wi lunw 

■fc . LkK K . P^PMhr. U..ffnm&j, A liflHi E^sd'rn^amiKl Mr^ ‘ — ■Ti: m ijbii fn 

yr^Utrriii U'uWt'tAii iMMr lor FMe FMcp AhjM*i j<rd j hiK.v— — -^ 

Hll ri ^Ul^oik^ tTClk^^i |2[U| ■■i'lhihi'^^ nj* ■ ■■■ i-b^ nibh/Bi 

■ ■II'IM ^JHJ JUbJiM{MA^4i 

>„. _i_ . riT.tl ^M l* I tf fhiir^ IL Artw 

A rallMiri. Ktli Lid PjniM lATVFl iWai (^(1| JHI. UiUi^uL K |v3 hrstpcid rl 

hfcni 5 ^^ul|WR| 

"P ^■- ^ E*T^^■_J A PkLkL^ iHG^ iiiM vM ihtt 

Av,4tfc-piitKM kvA'vwvftsL>bl.’fi^vnB^_«tAT;LiL!i'^ IHFCticita 1. 

■ UL Ikw^ l VMiiVHir^t^'f^.pnbrEi Y(k(> nd Vki-B |]KHo .Uow^«{Hr. ,wwh /(. Ih Wr':AiMi luh 

[pL U ^ LJFBomv: Pm^ UfTkd 

liPdk. K. A VAiih. W tsut^ ^ lAd I'anrtii khUd SlhJ Ap^I [VM.fTAwnd Cltdn 

C n'i ii i .L. PrM 4W>... ^..ku HtH-fl bd^oa-.itLiaiLiLu'DlU C™ta ™jw vi^7||fc hj. 

H %w>^.J . KMd. UP . A HJkj. r.i^ZCDIi UkurMTfiwad^lP'nm: I'tai l>Adfii Memo (Ml 

■ I kjnKrtaFnUkUHiK.taMMAi'nMWtirprAAtdiPKnTtrminlSiiuA- ^p^.v,IUVp 

LuL-w.pnA-do^ Ciwr A^l.l»1 l%- Vdt ■V Mf^lniiirT hpm MjNMMltjri^^ViM.n i .kmimji -qi 

j1»MTMlCI tliriiinil f idaliiiAh nitP*"'^*" ntfcmfcAll VM jl t^...- 

ICiijLib R^Hfc.MD lAHtiOd. Itn. |]| rnrAi ?(AMnr ibw Trmmn ilHai -IUMinBA.ilM4e 1 irip-RTd 

Peden Pm (5 DykluFi^ InfiApe'Ai^p.tni^'' hjdnilc MD 

Leil'.* el ^n™!. rebuuy ltd 

l-l* r V. K I l^rL "Whm^hfn 3feJ AhM h^.KUlp ^ Ba4 pnnm i^^rpnvilKi " h 

LiOiAMH, 

l+rwy -AUbJp L-^Ui. BCD PnLue^fm^m'M OilfP^JLrnmn nAmirCkH [«" 

\7 fM *^rr lafWEf *nm^iUM-Ai iHl^i Uh^RfiDf'lc- J^ fc piii "#^lwi-*DnhPx 

lU^'AlUL UiVM.Jir Auw ^ ^ 

l*niJ W*ICum Wwrm \29T7^ JAnio^h iiTf^nV^jO- tfr^Cw ir-^'n^ [MAm ■ ■^■Y-“- — r*T 

^4ii^vife>>j4 bi-rrtijw. 

Iifkd 

rilFM 


21 faJ- 

13 WdmtT. D- hoi^ P. P Ji h4uM. ^ ifk^CL naA iT .ii rmbdi)- hi ±iUwia •‘fhMR mr ?^^a^ AI+AJ-I 

UBid^F: |]tt^| ?:y-r^p4*fl^^ii>..i*,fivj7,^Lr%V«7-^i?Wj¥ Pspri Hll MC l.i^Tm^.if 

^.dk C-ntH kti>dcd3«id V^Vrt.iMbi 

22-hpih.P.i»17i hJi’uu r^,i**jrb*ili^ ii- tvi^j-rTW^.^4>rtTki ilDpri MIL hC: Uimamii-oF 

^k rj|sHH-^^.ytv^y wrrt.JTte kam PH-Fiulite 

ib kn rippn phenn itai u run uk^ewU Jbmp N p« w * . i nJ ntaHkirft-rinli wridiipiriih^ f§^ iPd i hn ko-m 
rtkiJ ■ coadoidxAiA^kvt 

:tl E &mi IJIWI iVem vewvmun ipt A"»Wt lekcB ki ■ rp.. hk. .- .l.j>E,_?ri-ii 

1^- UdP DABiYtiH ePIlrjhh AfcJ IK»ijrTksa. AlnMiMi hi [^Uu kur.iihi. .idnianH h 
L' feAlaK YdAi uJ rjiiJiAi 

]■ US (d'>MtiiKl hk™i Knu .Aitikihinn.iinOillio. Voit.APd FnEui. AOdllM'L^PMhiliUuSl 

lOnAoii cj.rMS»r. ^liMdj;bpj:uiA^ihkl •kVW.Imiiuilnr AuJUd<^lAini m 
tol 'W»JCrtAH.LTM».Mlp-.ip^ A-LV.— ..-nH.—-- Wlklk^;.^ [V 
TS-CVU hrlivi IjT^icel Airrul^jni iViVk bb.dM Yii hi A.EhtkHAHji 

Wi ViTikli,»i-A^eiiimBkAwE*AkiM..-B.Tiai BidivBi.llC 

n ::, ?ll n ICU TibISm -L. ,.^eI kiBO-ui It *k aPCaIS ^mLT>J^^lIiI■l^« (-hilliMMkn .4 

TI.ili'rwETVjBnpi Ik Bfkj nevd Ik ip iPn^ri^. ChLA. £pT>] BtaeiMn hwi AFTAU; bk.| 

51 ■Tie*- R- IPP^IJ- A Mk.klkkjflkjiE.Si/i^k-|li-L PvE-orr.kdepa^AA-j Ul^ci.^ikT' li" kuPk PpO-ik-^D W^uk 
bu C.MHr. U ^HtPn.|,(|'|^b.hiraT™inmjiln»iki(UI^J (VAma 13 i> II nnAk Arharki B«rhw 
Ukiroii^ iPVIAifiinL 

Stimi. 1 W 2., ft-ik, n I . iTIp^Ki H. V . r>llpi. I. □ . AipAJ a 4kr''iAk E J l+KII L Lk ■rEHmVhuld.i.nBB. p, 

-p'i^ ^(-l«.l -i| leEpKniEii .£v-Wh-Av pMr 3^]| M) 

■ ■ leEEEcn. A , A Cilkn U iJIVSl HiIejvI sfviAq-iE Ejhe-lMUiw. AhkUll^r^lTil 
Pm. ■** .Ak I.n.l* .B 3 .T|iJ II- 2 II hlEl PPulElpiE Il(~ II^I^IjIjIT 

Viliidi'hl] »dtei noEkLT ['rEikrCirFiEk^.<-,kK.|| ^hIet. ■ mia iFili (lldLi'Lhm |J«1. SEnnL HipeT 
Ikikhi i i i fc ii JjAilkLiAJ kACi.ii -.ii-J El A linD-oiElldn nd bnlh A.i frkiAr^.i| PtsilY-CViMnilllild 

kinVE^rp.K' Ailrr. 

IPUl (IfKid A£9 ueii C(nM(rkU3i |).|Mi KltSmW^kPdjnv.rivPkiAlLi^.lliVknKFrninfpjnuTWAidAU'i 
ifilf inA^4^-^S7> AoilM-dlFKRElfYLBAMI 
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Afi cliaiiman MLOcnraiU in muoilllMintnCitllKliJa^'s hjLarinjj, "nicr-omi 
injIribHT i>r oJistLcI™ t}ia1 uniknnin? ||k sbilliLy <A (tlfi clul J walJan: mrtcfn (n ensure pif{, 
iilrlmnu ^ penunnerri hrinBS tw child™ UK loitar cniu Dvacmnini; Ukk 

ilhaiaLl*™ iscTibci] bn nchievinu poHlivc iWaurcnDSI vutnerihlc chilcbeo " 

Wc ai tJk Kdrth AracriLin Ciiuneil prt Adtipr^Jblc tllildrt:ft f NAt AC) believe 1hnt, the 
mani^ baantra llm keijp chiUren fiom aehiievmil pcmiaiKtKC^ i£h rdlkjvHnu anc- snme nf 
llurirunlsignLliciiiL First anri Torcmwl. Ihefele^diild wTlfanc nrmrKinEjryslem rel«s 
loo luavnlx^jn lastcrcnrc ralbtrlhin infVHtinp in prtacrvaig and cubuiluJuiii families cir 
htlter juppoctins m:* jicmkincfit rMniiicc fbr tliildirn wliu Luuica relum Hifeij homf 
below -medulaLl four ways Ln iBoeu in CKmilieo 10 •efiiOVc- bt-ller (lubccirtiBi ftw childnai: 
CD ■■iiplimKivI rcUcmlly ajpfiorirf jjoordianfJlip; tJ}pnr«ilH aipporl Id birth femiliss: (3) 
itlLteuiL jLTess hi Lutnptirm auastHice' flrvd [^J- hiiHtpOiil-pCTmanenLy supprai. 


One oflllO OiLci: b:i|piifKao1 bomen; E^ing ehrllfren oewl JVlull 0)'04 iIut ia rader cite, 
twwl^sc^^ hai lIcihE (0 du wilb flcuiKing. CucranelycbiWren ofoalor, pnmanly African 
ArncrBatt thilUrim, ars Dver-Tcprtsentcd in flare utd Sifly ill carC ftHt lunm. Allboush slalcs 
are re<|oirod do tOcmil permananL families frnni CDOirtnnnilKJ (hai kUccI: i1i« lOibcj 
flhlldreH id Ifieir ime. we himesecn litlle action in IhiiarM. Kfifuten la needed Ic imperme 
recTllilltKnl oud ICli(nHicai ul' Indies ef colnr wlm cnn pr-O^ldc pOidmklKy fer IheK 

children 

ImpIdRienl FeddraJljf juppciUd 5'Ub«i<liztd Ciiipdianahip 

About OOO-tfuarler dI' Ruler ebibdren un: cared for by liiondparciiti ur olliar rolalirves.' 
Riehl now, dlltwai DO.IXXI ol' IheHe children cnnimt iiedim 10 Ihcit blAli f^iliex ^ have 
bwn wilti chtir rolati™ hiral lEKlayear.’ Thesfl |^tl|c^ lovipj till ftmilie^ajc apufecL 
pcnrunflllt rCdOUdCC JWinany fisiler childiefi, bul die chilihfln rOdUun auck in l(iib.Tcan; 
simply bDflwsc Hdoption la nut diU righlctHilcc Rirlhesr fansily 

For families tike dicofl,.£Oar()blBaihip laihriii^ cpiban. rciwa tcidUcnl Ddep hoa bflOII 
L-atiiii; liir her IQ-ycar-flId Hrupcisoil tDnic]l foryiara and isoominiUed hi him Ackipdon, 
buwvs'CT, is nflfl flie righl clioicflfof toidjClI. Koloii explains, 'Tie has cncnigh poob^toua 
withiKJl bis aunts and his mother bccohline liis SiIIjlts. Tlial’s libie j had rap spim HelcJI 
liKi aitppled fiMu Ritld children, tut kttowe ll^ in ConleLI's cam snnrriiidFhip woisld 
pnoHili; the pcnnamcnce tieiiiKdl withotil roartaiiipni; rmily huumlariM. A1 the mbw 
L ime, Itclcn needs nssii^oe lo tc^ meoi Cordvil's ir^nifieant needs |pw,a'$ wioiivor 
olhkwa oniji- ehLIdren sildir IhanCor-dell W reooiVO |$0vt.Tnineall'9i^pcTlBd gnerrlundlip 

lllinuLa reiadent Rub hnonvs firslhAntl lllfl VlIlK Of inDidianship. Placed in ffidieT the 
lo tusmoIbcr'Enumel })flj.|lti, bi^TWO iaaLLTse-veTiLual^ ended up in B bubEadtZfltl 

gtuidiansh^ placoncm walb hisauini. OlLOOfltK 111314^111111^ smad IhrrXJJih lllintHl' 


' tlcmncnq lAir^ iiyjrTvr p lATreojinn ^cv ,1 LuvVrVSfi min- 

ji^WuiArjilili^u iMjr^vT^ukHkv-yliinitCVifr Wllhii1|HrLDC.,Vid[T 
flhjLdrm ftfvl OmHy ReHirtb CffUi. lltlH). ^'nnA-'S'a- li^^rTu^^^wurStrAV-rAlKTn 
/LuTt isn mkiitHi iMjArtir ,a’4!];ll4^n l.'lUlll't.'hlfdaiiA IL. Biimil af hicia. Vkiwt. I^tanciijiy tdOIISbll 
■ I ttkrr<.'U[«pden 
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giinr<UHiFltip hot r«und divJ Luve wiLh hi^ junt wliilc 

nminlniniitg. lira Io1Ik nMlIlor Iil lav«. Klt Ai?!;, Jrtlmjiibip -woi a lifrajivcr Ihil 
tv tvaiUtlc Id rrui'C i:|iilifai:a ahiI yi»jlf]. I le ir^iplaiiiL, '“I wa;; dlik In 'find nvy [KlirHOk 
rhmi^ S^iidE^LTJ yMmJiiuuhip. Init c^rfLdl£rcfiildrsi nrc rvl so-luoki'i Hk ffJorfil 
|^VLTiiiTu:i]| bJiiAild pn^vLdc fuDtlbi^.1[>]thata inf chilcirffi wim loiiVO fofllcr carc ID 
pk'nfliUHLiil^ -PiHlli i^dwJpLiiTivb. zmnt^ -unciot, fir nth^ Uiwliaiia, In [ttwy ce^CS. LT 
rubtii-es chcMia: iDTiDoimc t«s»| smirdiBn^ Tj^kcr ftlRIl fDSBrfflKalls, fliuy lilsf Lcdml 
riMlLT fan; aniislnncc, whicli pays Tfir IhirSF- lils fofKl JUld tlallittfi. 'Ifhai juil iiai'L ritMl '' 


Fdt cliildirn like CHinl^l who I1e^Y1Bi^ tn foBlCf CBIO, Ufa lU aniiaiMiiEiiil^cfin^liLaliMl- 
tlicy foiiTipl sIru over R fricitd'thAjSa wlftioui biDdal ivtirUwippcLival. ThcycomiDi 
n^iv^ hqv^Ik ntediOHl ewe wiLhixjl ilia ^>vnliTiL-Tri iovul^'Bd. OiiUrcn like 

Cocyjbll wd Ftob fha partmancru:^’ i:|]luin.DrrudaralL^ HLippfirlijd g.iuiidiDnx}ii|i. 

ff't^i'v'TTiTiht/TiibirjPvTi: KudcTai waivunliava pravan ihc- fiTicaf y nfraih^idi;^ gllPr-dlMIEhip 
IhIIk Jliinc years ailKC LlLitiDli; imploncDlud ib uuairdian;ihLp [rrfignini, oKildren 

lia'iv kH ktdariifvio k^l, njppnrtfd ipuzidiunKhlf s.^ ^'hilc 'o^iveTR iILdw aialea lo 

OKpetillSafiL wllll nutxlad innuvakionii, Ibn arc IciEipcoan'. Womw nocd ^llhisidlizod 
^uardiaiuhiplulia an appmivcd pcsTTumency njiLim., iiKlndod in ihe Titk fV-E 
Ilka ajJOptiun assialanLa. Cbildran 'in liable foKlcr p^kcenioiUlt. with aild OChat 

-uaminitliulcaiagivutN wmjld hcncflL rntiiri yruior fprIorRi ;tiippi?n fCf^uardTaiifihlp, 
alhiwinij-LhililEan \n kavc fan:, iditnLiurlf fOAl^ fELtov^Cvrltor visda. and icdlua 
umiaceiiary fuuil lyvcrsisht. A federally 5iippfir1ml JiiianiiRnellip IXO^iramtaiild hiilp 
alcuLtil, a>.40O chtlilncn leave fcMter can? Ip □ ptsinancnH kmi ty nt™-. l liDUMUids 
nxira eiwild be xerved each ycaq' in Lk; flitllK 

Fravide Sippart Id birUi Famllki 

Ttw fTrvji. aulas, "tl is .^larally a^ics-d Ibal il k ia lire bexi inbeneslE tif chklffaen I 4 

live-will) thair -fanaitilfS To IbiseniLtixpinta ampba:fiEC berth Ihe valaie nf preventive ^ 
rahabilkiahVD arai'iaas anl Ika treed tu- litnlE Ihe diaaldim nf ffriber cane plueemcfrlE.'^ 
P-HlorRl lUiidillg'da^ia nul idlest lliia pcuirity — 90 pcrccnl cif fedemi funding Oim t>C UECd 
try scwascnlly afkrTiCla IV-H'di^iblE ekildren have ecilerefl ffiiterraiiOdr twon odvplad.^ 

tJincs'aiMnufli faiEerjl liindinj; \ fi rDrchildten, whrrhirve on^pcd orto, alakado ilDl ItAva 
stitflaieiri raHjarLcs hi in-vcsl inhitth fatndy xupptirl arid retmi'liraiiDn- In rCHIYl yCKd, wa 
have Keen the pcicunlajc DrEhxIcrchildfen wfrn nonnilo with choir blttli f^inilias j^i> 


' Ptncnl «iin:uiii^irfi vili t'^Mtl IMPFl 3W7S CIiiUrThai FHTily Restuili Ceiwr. 

-‘"ly.B lihUt orP.qiienAJivr, C«TiTiljR in tilui C-HHy jOIVfjrmM .SAOlirH J r.i-f hty 

^irslEniii.vn-iwir. in^.adiyHlw+rFrf^Hii' |r>|int|. AilMtlk; llh jWwd4tlcaii.n jiu hdiI^h 

tllV'PiiliJhi;ni1W,y.lSdsNaK IBS .iirn. boiA i'.i4aH 'tTno ' Hih 4 i'KZ)llinh44'nynfg%]r<AV'AI!v|M1Vl!lA^ -VL 

■lli!ll+W.^K,(p,SiXH^+VrCriS3kiwHfP*HJ[H434l«l-K)h-«f<IJp<«]EHtMK>sl^06’-itpajpriUiKllHi 
.sdt2!4jAaiVaiSiiii[i;iaini^itiiKn 'nrFInfw.SVf-phtMdnltWA.ISrfnflde-'MIillillb r^ln lAiitUiiiiir. '■S 
llarrtAWriiifKrTtlh^lK: >iuraitr niqiKrllnUfyAlhnii:Kjli>4il. lltctiicTEd Sby -T, JIND | 

' li r-y IHIII die ipfinpnilKiF |rr -pih fV-E Ryvtroi ■>] tdcyilkin tUiflilLepitwiliii ii UAi faihni -Able -die 
TiiidBlL l« Tide IV.-II hrti L (kih and ^Ublc Juulia Kriiiui b ui^ | T mllm. 
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iluwn — frutn^il pmccnri in I iu 1005.^ 

{.Tiililrsniaii minify witll (htir binh fbnilll^ whL'npldP^ 1 L^ |p;L ruicdci^i^ipnrt. 

Tlcii[!:h:c nziiidciu uince adduatKj Cti ibr^v anil at rii^ dF Irains her 

Wicli [he Teiiad an inDCi>aLivL dniij. tvalmcnl pm^im chRl keetM 

]ijrEnL^ and children Iff clbcf,. rsihcr dlHii plaeiiif; u}iiklri;n.away frnin [heir rnmitieS-in 
hiidcr cane chplaioa hev^ ei would ha>ie bean fEiT hlnrley lo (nliet cai-e fRilter 

Ihan i^inu.'wiiJi Iter duritlg. UUiUriteill. ‘~The pun Dfliix nmthcr Heine. ;je|( ^ ^ne ... I 
Lneiw ihul WiMid huvc be^Lit tlLvadnlnii^ [lu wcnildHave giiine th>iChl|lh lbln^ be iliouldn'L 
have in, Nikk (tf ri Mat IilI fauCl. Tti be ablu ba beal wich Him Mbik I wnt btkliri^ — lIkU 
wH jii^ H teaiultlul tiling'” .NIuliKt], in nim ' d [hxaiiI itcicoef tnil Cub Senul triotn wHii hivua 
her jDH pciVRlO dut^' eeflifwd nunie leeheiiciuD. 

KfUy of EtaJliUtfiK It llie mDlhur DrihcKC >iciui^ chtldnen whn nrellirivin^Hidl^. Life wat 
FKU to (|.oe>d five yeam RjjUc Kelly mne: aildieleil In dmff!; pnd her ellildKd tiileiul luibST 
cum. AOerRniitnlineKiLiek.bLn' habiL Kcl^ fnind a jirngrnm chnl helped hei pui bi^e klif 
tiRck iBjififltMsr. Kelly "I hail cvEiyhody pulling for me aa ^ Ra my suuial wuftsr 

nnd my eouitaeloaa ai rlle ppu^tam liying id help nae- gel inantedinle SeetilHl li bOuaiiif ." 
Sbeconrlltiiea, ‘"I'hay alua runilod my c nun !;e Ling, and Ibe^ IfiOl m.e p^t^iil^ ulanuu."' 

Uife HI revotiefy iaao ji:i>>(l and lu wumlurfuL," Kcl^ siyii. 'HpneHly^ I deii'c liavea;^ 
iteaire k bt^ le lbk1 way of Life. I'm ipuleful £iir my life HH}}.y 

Kelly Rnd MdiiSt, [ally, one nut ly^iicnl !□ Ikit they were ahk Ip neeeiye IbC 
nnenpiiehenstve Kivieea diuy Dcvd. .\j naunl iitihe adviixiiy unneuncirui rhia hfiarin^ 
rtotet }iRve etpreaseJ iliauLiifuLiKin. iviih ihe level dH jtufKbuiee obiiBe aervi^-ca liar 
paneniE. A ieeen( [uri'oy erefaild WifU^adminulralart found Ihoi Eub^ncc Alhkie uiil 
poverty nre Ihe nKueylLitiJ pceHLcmn focini; ramiliei^hcin}; inve{aii!;a 4 od ibyi^iU 
naaltresriDePl, ^ In acilioe Riea£, tuhiaunee ab(z» is an iisie fnr one-lhird w [WO-dliida of 
Ihe fRPiilks mnolned Id uHiM midfaiv.'' Unrorlunxlcly, iiely !|0|>erceb1 ofeblld Wdfirr 
a^cneKs nepotl [Hhi lltcyedd tIrKi iby^. troitnKOI peouran^i fardienks. who need il wlllilb 
diiys. A Imoal no dro^-uddiCLOil porenLs ean aeeess dnig. irEiHriefil wlrli a 

nMiLhcr-diild rietiilencial eoid|iiiaeiiL anil lew arc able lo perticipuie 111 oomprchcnaltie 
pni^ranv; Lhnl addtOit ii:aucrt0l'ptm:n.ripf and hcustiiB. d(Hi£ wiltiaijbalatKCabuac. for 
familHH dedljpji wilh poireny atwl housing isEULi, n^poTi ii also Hied to eeme b^. Aa ibe 
MuLimul Center for djlld PtoeH.1icin RitrLfm OOIC!;, 'Theee ssfioriiw jltidiea eiocc 191J6 
Have found dint 34 pcreeill of' Antenui's fuder t'HiUrcn could be- $Rfo|y in ihstr OWIl 
Hemea riftll fiww, iflheirbicrh purenlsHad safe, aiTeeidahle hiuuilr^,"'^ 


'Ui IVpjnruniYTHlIldlpMHlIieillSethiDCi. pHH|. AFCnRS itihiI AIU M'nlnin/iy W 3 tp; 

[(Mnd .tWriiNr htp '’pn^'jjdliblanTfw T MrmCcn-im iWifl , ?i'areilviii-iK«’ I l[Di i‘Rririni^ hdnmiiy. 
ia(Ff\. 

hl|inulC[eiinui.CHleAliiKrvni[ili«^llciai^ IHje-lJ 0><JivvireWht ^ LWdtHrpnnnein 
aAid.finMVA^' ny? ifetHy. CIliu^K^ fVrrail CtiikJ Abuu Anoio. 

'U;a. l!efWOiunHril[Miull liiur. toinn li™! j'A4,n^pfr;^pn'd hJ LinniD.^Ticuiii. a 

n^uc ur^ cAiJ^pmArf^a n.'' UJS. PTmLj^ Oflu. 

^ U J. nervirrm d lic^ii uri I hinp^ (I WL ^5cr Likribwflbwj 

' Mp|h:iMlC4lllbM4utCIJU Pnjla:UMiFL^irT- |xUH| ItiN^ u u "r^X|H^ ~ il#iJ Mir ICsIpld- i^TiiUik 
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JfjiCflyriK'jrjfflumfA; Timifnlliy, farijvcr^ dollar flicn ilia fi-tUia] t'^vamoiant spends no 

farnilyfrpErvntirifi nnd poslifiCniMrwnc^ auj^inf, njRL dullariaiE spunX an IV-Rcliildren 

who- we- in fculXT or bava ksan iHla|ili:il liann lbtc. Tbe f^cnl fpSiSefnincfll ifn^l 
KEJiilicariU}/ inartua iia iitvaunKDi in I'IiIl IV-ij ?dris L ^md. jI, and p-rovida alnlea wLlli 
itiCJOildad fItXibUlry iiLbuw IIkj' ipcaid fedcul ckilJ wel fafip manjeo. 

[ii adiblnio, ifsialics ujco:xsfii1lv rraluce lit; iiKOffwar oarf, [ficy dlioolij ba abla tu 
raiiH;e.rt fulural iluJIani Kiwd inlc praaicfjlive nnd-pwl-pemiaiiaatV fiwviati. t’iirrKnll^, 
wlvem slaliSK reduce ihenirnbcrof IV-Eclifiblo cllililiWi in I'lsaiL'T aara. this fHleral 
i^urniiieni ccdsiccs Llspnymem to tJic eMo. Wc rKWibliLTid [hai ihc lednn! ijavummeiyt 
provide nalEt-wilh an PimnvPl equal loUteitWUuty aavail in Tide IV-El mainlcniiTcc 
payiTta-MvIs^ imipmeA Hid adaiiltiHialioiK 'rhis- -wOuJd. prin iik on icKenlivc bn keep nr move 
aSiilduCfi ovi oFaiire. Vblliljc aliO ba^iilnin^ hi addfcsia tha vaslimbaljnce in fulcrpl 

fundina 

|pvie$|ini; iand-risk (bmiljea liasbLLiLahDwii inwiick. Usinj; n IV-K wnivpr. Ddinvarc 
d(IIWi3Uabid [}iuL invuiling m uliilancL ubfiie troinriait bad poiiiti^ie OUKOHiCj lor 
chiktieu. [ha pn^jaLl'a faclar abildr^ spent 1 4 pcreefil Icr^ lan>^ in ToaKr Otic Ibaoi JautlEar 
etllMiun whin iliii nut partiaipailc Ln Lhc wuivpr, nnd Iplal Toalcr oaro oaau -reduaLtL ' ' 
Cattain H>£iuniKa m >i\irlfi CTimlina a^edn FcidEr,il phi|^ wfirare wai>serU'e'Ul Ufi 
oai-iif-bumBplieumunlu by ini-eslniB ipwiiiit mediadflll, (MWl-adnpritjn Hicviuea. 
iiilhniifivL laniiil]>' pnsHsrvajlian savices:, and ntber inlcrbcniiona.'^ 

P>v1ict and Eipand Adoption Aialitance 

Retween and 2[KI4. Itwtc lliaiL330,UO(l JaulLTLhnLdreii -nrere adnp^od inen 
earing; f^ldlka. Jjm aiklptiisoi d nala yLanlcniser. Cfaildren whabn^iebcan abaiEed-or 
i>9£lcetod — and botjiicod hwin cbjiLr luint: In Eiiiricj heoTK- [In dcil eniarifie iinotMtieJ. 

The fOvamitKlIL tiai a niuraJ ubli.uuLiLic in make a long-lcrm ci>mrTiitnKf1l ID- adaptive and 
KURrilinnrdlip faiOlLlLt-ivlin lake intti-'lhuir hL:aTu:s Cr slier cb LI dketi who have lai^Uiilied 111 
earn ibr Ear leo Etini^ many of nbecn aie nldsf Jini hd.'i'e [milliple apeeial iieerb. 

.■VdHJbilD aasdrtajiLcluc subsidy) isiCine crilicet mifipeirl for Eaniilwa wlluadupl L-failulren 
widi apaaiaL iiatuLs frum lha fanleraarc s^ctan. ^iitsRidie! help Uifeii^hail ihnae new 
JannlLea andi enahJe nnimy fntber peranc; CPAilD|>['Cbildieiialiaady In Ibrir aare by 
eiELuinif Ihii! Cbcy d[> rnt Idse support as thf y trailHlIfOn - 10 adCflHn. 

Mlchigui resHlcnt Venvid niLopeed tliaaon Ak* wIkiI be wailhrea. “Alas had been m 
Ifl plucEn-ieiilj before [ llira," Bay* Vtmard. l^neausA- nF AIex’s du^nods of reiccine 
ntlDahmcnt dvoidcr Find odiar Epoeial narda, VemarJ recaJIst, "E made ubsnJutelysanel 
reeaivKi adbption madieol Etubaid}' po-iur ii> iha aikipLian, bccnuic ] knew aaeeptiiip eaieri a 


" U J. dmai S^DOimii^ l lffit*. Ilin]). ^VLlliih-y^l^^ dlah-^^ id inr /SnJixx f>,.-nraxwrf InimM (fcr 

JPfrbVf btrmTr rfmAn Jtcpwvl It'C'mi^nmind HBfJc4fY^ jCVilruJ 
IRttritrtJ ?-ZDWl 

UUki. d, WUJk. J, hiEwn i., Duich, b., Mw. A , SiIiihi. M ► rMmr. J. A Ijbfieii. H. |2M>U 4 'yiAuLtui 
^ ZTiV kialWdVt^HWihijn e? ^^7^6 Ca7v)iTV. C^^pcl Hi^ KC: J-Mitai ^Bhli bf I'.vnA^i. Ul|A|n|i^ Oi 
hcTth L^nilni 
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miriiruhli aimjun* itf subsii^ wiciniW hc in Alm'a bcs mu.'rejt. ] tnuv* IhnL if Alex 
reilOltljJiraiileiilMl traLmcrwl filHuCirfcnl — due Id hu miJliiilf [ilnwuicnlp, 

iuii] llii: neifiDCI end pliy!;iul And Kfl.dal hu axp.TKiiDBd livens w#t iv v^a)' I ^lild 
aftuEil IdQOin JdiXl D (fav-ornw Itatricd ni^ifilce luppixi." Alex neeei'ii^ a tJOft nujiielil>‘ 
jftAsidy, txjl dining ihfil fir-H &HB ytarJ Mijither. Venurd cpc^iF morcilljn tSjftpw 
icHjnilh 1D meet niKiil, incLudiii^ l^ur []ifFeiy3]l Ihcmpbex In iKlp Abx. 

Currently, the f^derjl gnvfrntHtJIt ihtava in a purlinn af Mlrfilinn-J^iaiancccoaia-afily Liar 
(diiJdrtri wh«e birth fjmtily iitconB in hclow (he L9Sft Aid in Fjmiljp wilh Uv[H;llJfiiil 
CliiUrEn in^cfrvc alandvds^ III Ltiolnid, xlulcx jtre- cihligat^ to provide ptUliiailHin. 1i> 
alrunod nr negjteciol child, le^enlltdiAl' family menme. Ilnrortunniclyt^ l^indiil^ i^lem 
ihat tiu nilopdofi ataiiunee tD iiuiifaiBil inLDme ^uidelinca haa re&ullcd id a iy:iU:iii m 
whieli fpr fewer children are eh^iblL Tdj Title IV-E federal aiippon. l-n I9!ffi, !3jH:rLcnL 
nf frxrtcr chiilillieiri yi-cte alij^blu Ibr r«lural xupprirt. bii< hry 2l)0!S. iho pencil la had 
dmpjwl (!> pcKeai— <jr 35,(KH1 fewer Title |V-F eligible •chtliKu. Hiix number ii 

projeeted ro dedlcB by anutlicr 5, MW per yenr. Th? iMt of ] V-l; LljLibilih' nJfen 
trimii^es. iiiH ihe L'VOdliBi] losx 4jf ] V^E adnplinii JsjiatHnee- dlj^ibnlily. 

A$ p retult-af diia CkeLinniig Fedcrail mppnrt, pjapx ppd toetlillee muri ^uiea ercaler 
btirdcil fiat fiKler eare and adnplinn. Ir SOPW SHiea, lllil bm limitod flic untniHlI 

I>rriin(lilt|; [fun e'an ^jMDprcvcntiDfi cr adijplinn snipporf fijiSftail slate leeLsIatiim 
deimoftSUaKa the oeiid fur rapid fcJeiijl pelwn oa ihia iaiiv^ [n 2005. ax ailQWHl by 
federal tejulni™!!, Missauri cnnclcd leffiEfriion chal would Lava mriituled a nisin! ^1 
for alaw-JLuiiled adupliNin. assulnnce^greeinenfe and 'tVliiW hive ended mere then 1,000 
e^(i3li^^t*ilDpa<JnaiSle;laJKC agiecfncnif. Allhoueh a federal district mi^ fnerndthe l*w 
atKOneiilulietuI an May ], oilier slnlcs nmy follovr Hifiauuri’x example in an *1 dsn pi to 
Slivd ftiinte. ^iurh diurt si^lcd policks will relcww Iiwra eliilibni Id radieTciic^Telher 
llHrt lidljiiiii' lliroi traviD cart ttf * liernHUsiiL IkrtiLly. 

A teCOiiL Hudy by Dullict al. xii^geFi! (hntatKhttikipnian asdslance cuU am npt^H- 
etfccdyfe "[CJula in juhsidy jm(*jn£5.eoillcl riidlLiCi; the likedibaod nf adnptirp and 
tikimaieiy inerease ensb; for fmler cnrc."'^ Ill eesilrast, a dtw stui^ miagtilsllm B flnidll 
ilierLuie in adaptiDn ainiidanee would NE^k Irt iiHavased Bdeplmns, ngein lavinj; moiKy 
111 ihe- luqjj nin by raducing higher foalct Mrt tutsls.'^ 

]□ Ibe lanu ran. adriplion — even iVClHuppurtuil aitiition saves mMsy. Thd Batlh ifl ul. 
aiudy dernan Sira ton Ihal the SO.OOO eltildj^i adupled each year save IlKgi.n'erniinrjit tVoiO 
£] to SO billion, when oon^parod hi mainlamios Aiihk children in Inrig-klin roanur ean:. 
Savinjfi result fr^rt] redtlCCd*dlininiaijauyL msls, medical court;, eoiirl etljHdetod, 
Luniparefl lo ttve-eodkof seekiiii^tduplivL families and penviding Blfcipriull usaisCanuc.^ 

girhje |{[|ljj NACAC has advooUed fof «n chlblltilieci ixfthe link 


'I Kidr iliK Wblii^ t3111JX Vojwr ('ilh.',0»4Aidt. 

UinJ*. Kt Lct.C., Wiiitfr%>, A L'ii^ S OFLhiijijfVOTiHnJiJ ai4t nd Ih^-Ieih t*r(- 

Th^ ■WWnnfci-flPlriLfi^ijfi i^FiHriaoi fc<i. fcricr cut 
ILirlhnil |jB404l fTcr iilaihiTa^i# J 
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birtb paranl’s iriLuiTiL arKl rfieihillty ForTille |V-E a*)[Mion ai^laaiiuC. Jl iHbIci:^ 
Oif sunsc Id iK a child'* cldujhililj »n- ihc iinnncwJ ECKlua of Jiflrcrtia vtlioac jKirLiitJ righla 
have been tenninnlDd. fl5flifflBncc BhOulil Itc cuifuiivi] Id unssute siqiporl 

aJber uikiptim f<jr nljvisfd oi»d iBjjloMd cllalil— rWl jlBl ir\-ciy child born mlc a pewr 
forniily Ai prcfio^ed Soiluoi FO}' R-Ockj'Jcller, Ihe Ai3up4icm Eiiiulity Aid dF'^IHIiT 
Tj(k RdtVH-tOh 43ii]l^iiC4 luiivcry cJbild iP''j±i glacial needs, adn pint 
fr^ini foedor UK. Ijilch JalKin 'Witulil aJiD HVE- *lDlDX n^iney E^nl -IHL Chilly 

tnOMIK’-oiigibility' Jl:Di.TTliiMlidnB. The uviiigs CDuld Ihcn be inverzed ip ?1ipf>ortin£ 
fBnriilna ahjcr pamunciK^ ur prevcreling. rnh>CTcar; pIpQ^nWflllE in Ibf fltlfil piBCC. 

AJepbun aisasLuicc i* ilesiu^tod to help am niJbptivK fflini ly mea Jthllit'fl ilCcrla wiUnut 
crisHlini; an unilue licianciaE burden op ih( fnnni]y, ThorvfvrOi 0 ill Wliucti Ibc 

fialicaJ unvemmeiil prmvidetsnpprjrt Id r|| {hlldrcil ivi(h api::0ial ultmIs Oikiplcd frum 
fiMleccnre miHl rniincairr (hf fcrUnil prohibiuoil Bi^airiSl utsillj; flie aildptive ramie’s 
inenenu (n.de1ermirweliEihi[ity. 

Ri-nd Hwe Inleiubve Pbit-P^nwaiiwif 


While Bilrrplifln asrictjmK i$ r n«CE6»ry euppotl tiir rjhnldrtfi aiJupied fruen loslercan:, il 
is DFicnnrri encqjBh- A« nahhand l.R^B ddOtL dhildrcn 3rki|ttisl INjin JbsSercaai: IIill u 
vnriely dd'^iwqiql ncodo: mcniul tllnoso, ftcaJ aUiubul ipcL-tnim disorder, actcnHiDn itikil: 
hypemcljvLiydMOpdtr, CIPOlwn^NliabililiCa, anachintnl dnuerder, u WElt as physical 
diurbililid;, ' Gtozc Rndl-GciKDCWBld Bprct Ibm ‘^f]tirTtilHia faLe enDtimus challenge and 
ibairM tn nidpsim n opecifll-IlMdi child.'**' 


While adoplldnp doublod Qunii 1'^7Kh2IK>d, pud -tKl up live scoices railed Id keepppeg. 
hfore people ipidMlO(ilinil1IhdrCdhildt OIL Olid IbCdhiklrcn an ahea older, havehcKn in 
eaqe IdnBC^r 4Wd dRUIIillpg eptoiul iilihIs. ThO {.'-auler Ter Arivanced. lUudict in Child 
Wei FHe- nOKO clinl cLdor dhl Urtm rUhi shildrcn wilh iliiabililm arc al hi^hesl risk rnr 
adCfiliOQ disnjf lion.'^ Pcmt italesur munlieshave EheuHnpcelKaslvc servicer. 

10 nneel pltieiriio' needs Of llrcy laiie children whu have been ahussed and De£leetiq4 Rn4 
haSpid KdUll[fl|^pll}'iiiiud and enxiLiucuil special nernk We at NACAChaveipcl Ija'idd 
nuny f^niulKd >tn> are ixnnrriCleJ id their aditpled. children, hui npe unable — ot 

tstoly sbdi!: — tunijcet Ihrir ehilikcD's menial health needs;. 


Hieiirlt] arid 9(4 F[iafiii>dBr>lan(tKl(iplCillWO i^nrlS several years agci. Thu sisters liavc 
jEcrlDiis menial Iwnhh pTOtilcnnt lllO( IIk Qtniily imrgt;les lu meeL The ulde^ daughicr is 
in rcfidoiisial IrCBlinciM and ihty bf iJusn: inddbiLlely.Tbe firuitcial acid ancrlinn flrnin ts 
Jirenl Brenda hocea, “If you. hByCd'l hved with children whu have ecnctional isHiiei^ yoii 
cari*l ihlAgaliO il. They htirk^ yxru inJu ihcn' storm. Tuu Lanraot .stay rserl gf i|, TortUfUirlcly 
ni(V hiJshBndrta'id laAf very slnxij^peuple." Srendnadds, "We arc enpnmidtHl lO OW 


tliM>S( A., ft It efufj- 

pn^oujrak TcMfrirlf'CTr. huij^i ^ riDwry 

Vip Ji GrminnAiLA. (I'm K F^'i h -ii. A. rTm>dEl nn'pvi tirxfmil-iiiiA i^prlfc^ FijiIIai- h MKtk 
raci)^ 

Axi AihuEcd S4imJ» ii (!hiU U'4lljn. Mvn^-u. 

[^kH| IfleiDiT^-fccEKhki -4^1= fJechwTcd- Mwy ?Hf.J 
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L'tiiWrun- Wii’n; bciWingtinsTiiJ viie Jon"! luidW WhaL wc'ra twidina cji la." 

rnrv^K ofNcVi' York nirH7->'car-ald MilLl fmm fa!dcr4;pr; "Nc- htihicintict 

nnd ace^ fjpiiieda even lliemijli Iharc are [Ki ifiidcix,'" uy;; Ccirvctf?. Wll£U NtllcV aiaria la 
fi« aitoders, [k paaici jjhJ lr«cs ccmUql. Nol IwiUApO, Malik HttUieJ Kj bL'idraitlcJlD 
lUipiKl ]n-p«1iiiil1rEalmEnJ fw nwr-e UlRR l^io V<Mka. Cw^lUk Ims a ilMp, abiding Iotjc 
Tdi kf.iliL, tviit knowj love lii KeaL bu peud buitn and enccl hi; nectfa. 

Hi M«lK4id, nwtllllJy a<laplKHi<a»ilajiLij, and allicr (n-pr-ovidc 

mcdteaiioh. dxn'4|]j^, h hhmIk-jJ NcbaDl Kiting forMnJik. br:).injn^ furika', unJ imiTL. 

TllCiC BCrdieus enabla bci In keep Miljl; nt hrmie. which ikCOnaiilatalily k-sa espansiw; 
Llimi ihe ioii[3mLiDl Ircalrncn^ he mi|{^ OLhcJWtaa tKCd. 

A M]nrK"jutfl family ho; se?ii firiHlRnd Ihc dcvaaiaiiofi (CSiiLlinii liom a lock mT pnsl- 
adegiLluci service [; Se^icrBl yca^;:;kSa^ AEiLe:';.itdiiplLddaiighl<T Jane (npi |ua-iwl ncrtitl) 
began b:i hifvc acfiaiktchaviuea] pcnbu.'anii iluu lu altacbmEnl riii^Er, nlcohol 
tpedrum didordkd. and an oppaLluig lii'dniy nf abiHE and ncglccl AJicc tried iheiapy 
wviefcd bj' iLeVnlk'dlLaL tuuitiiiLC, but Jane nceifed niijfip iptCTIH^eiCaicICiilial traWPiLiU. 
AtiLa LiMildn’l affiirri Ike cone omtt tiki COimty wuW l»t pay fiat Li. hu Jane’s behavicr gal 
itMre eniLudcDntial omdeven violent. Evctimslly, AlidC had »aix4 emergecKat shelter 
«aiiie' rarliB-dDMighier' HtC eountV filed obilJ abdsu eharges agaensi Alieehecaufie'jho 
wiHjIdn't [oKe her dbii^l'ef hame ahe Liu:.^' jke csiuJdn'i becji her sqCe rhere]^ 

Alice was Ceieed le aji renikr her daughiiEr ta fniieF cote whene Jane fiiwlty ricecived 
’re^idejitial Ireabaietn. In the meaiiLiinL, thDugb, at tfw Rbeltcf jRne wHsatadtally cxpleiiied, 
(iJCpOiCd In illegal dnigs, and traumaliTHd by inirtnbilily Rfilhcr llHil pKi^tding help wtren 
it was tird nralud-llK jy^lem put a vrjlrier*hlc1cenflger Will liCt rtiadierlhnstigh the 
ringer. 

Jk>H-*du|iliun und pait'pcrmanEncy mppwts eut (bwn on the tidk uf iIiinipLiLn and 
distnlutian. Man ndapcieoitjUMecd. IwiU many us lit In 2S pereent nTpuhlpc igeney 
odiiplians praUcr ehildr-cn dimipt bcibfe tltulEnUinn. andaamalLo' pereenUse di^olve 
aJlcr adtjptieii (iimliJHilijon.^'' 

JfecniMiMrMl/ial'iii^'tt Fubdihg of Tide JV-H mujl be inereased, and the ivsw ftirsding 
^h'itiid eever pest-yerttianerKy suppuri. Cumcnlly, gnorl pn^-Rdoptiori pjograJUSaiV: 
providing bauieiiLlninKitinn, suppeot. traiaing, ondalbeE'.Krvioea Ht JktnilKai in muny 
attai. IL is neb eesiush. Mare reftimneer. we needed fOT adopIkOIL-Ciniipelent mentBl health 
BCTviees and case oiarugoncfll pri?erhna that Will cntbitL dial children wididinicuLl 
biriiKiei and cnirenl nachta.! Iieatlh andt>eluivlnr ponhlEmu da nal needless^ letum lo 
foslef cue cir dcvnsude theif new fkniiliet. J I'we wriErl adnplian and gunrdinnahip tO bo 
truly pcmidrioiit. wenmst find the [esaurces la piavidc in-depiti. EeinKlimea iiiiouit^ 
EUpfdHT 10 these perinanenJ fEmitics. [Lis fajiriare economical — Icl ihMIO limi^iK:^ — In 
pTiihdik- Ihifsa servincs nrsw In Ensure thotcllildtiefl don't tCIltfii t* JouLBetaK. 


ttll'VII Adaftkiri InFninAiin CKnwuJuuc traOtJ. jvrvitrfv' ^Owjll JW 

IUiIhe). AvjliMi: hHiW'nac.irrihijM^ IHgulaiiiil Mi. Jaotl 
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MofKtfvfis for CtiiMrctf of Color 

Tbc henrinmiutiqc IliEhlrihHjH tlic flver-TifircMnwIion ofthtldicinif color in IbsDW cart 
Ktccnl APC'ARS dhla ahoLv thnl pci-ocncof fciaiorcfailidrcii ate APik^ Anancan, u 
KTt 36 pCfCCIU of'A'titiltf clltldicn. Alboul l-t pttCCilil orQjtUrt^liiltlniniafiil ]3 pcTCCQl oL' 
dllldrLii anr Laimui.^' A u^^nririsanl tubdat'li: Lg iinsurio^ salcly jjiJ pErmaneoce 
flic lltL'at tTuldrun iie Itv.' ItiHiblt Ihal fainiliEi. af LuJar faec wbeci Kcking ta DdiifiL riQm Iho 
liHflLr Laru sn'tLnn. 

Wltll ibc |taKiai;u iiriivf' MulcieUhiiK l‘luDCTno]l Ad and Ihc [nlenthme CnivisHins 
iMIirAtCEE'] in tliE rnid-I^^^Di, Ibc Cbdural gimecrnnenl cnada jn Dlbcanpl An help more 
-cbililntn i>r oiler leave fDilercarc In pErnwuKiit racnllies htnre than adqcadc liifcr, 
tiDWEVcr, African American diildrcn arq pvqr-rcfiro^qnicd III hMicf CBrc, alny lataic 
Idii|{cc', and lake Imjcr tn be adciptcil.^^ 

Ftam tut pcr^celjvc asA naLiiieuI advocacy erganiiuilHin, we havq cccnlhrii thq-qhlltlicn 
muri ufTeuleil hjr hirLPA pKilicia^ and Irnnnvicuil ainpeiem arc yenu^r ohMdrcn of color 
f fiin? and underv’ who jax: adoftlcd hy their ivhite foster pnreiils. MEPA Cdlfoilicemenl: 
fiEiiKcs cnelusively on pcnaliiring dalct; forrlqlnying-tirdonyineiiloccitldlla baaed CSl 
TiiDt, *hi(? MEPA's provision iha! nequiirMsiMH k Eccrail famllicf. ftom ootn muni Lies 
ihit [cilaci iJiq qhi Irtirm in que hqciq 5«n. nr bqtl, riniJtr inf lemcrKwl^’ Bnd never 

qnfpfiMiJ 

TbchlutiiHial JVir^p lion Altitudes Purvey fnundllut African American and L-ilino pcopk 
arc: more likely by aeriotwiy consickr ndoptitiji children '*i1h special necJa than ‘^hne 
Americana.” Unfortunmely, minority fwospecfive adopters TWtl ifHO hameJIthflL koqj 
ihsm ftorwi pioMildint children »riih nn adoptive Emriily. Tbc batricrc iricliLdc ngctijctca^ 
ouLtiuiolly iRscnsirivcpraelicc^. prospective adoplcrs' f^rofagciiciea dial have been socn 
as unnecessarily ienu?vin£clvildiieii fnsn IhcHKinmumULes, Olid Morkcfs' MEPA-ielhloil 
oonriiEion rlHMJl whic^ plRcetnciin practices we nirA IcgAl- Sifnrnc Aorker^cvciLbelitcc 
iM MEPa prohibits seencics fiotu pheiii^ bltelt children ^uh blicL thmibci. 

ResEarch has shown fliar parmefing with min.orlLy-spccially lyjcnjciea is an. edfectlvc if ay 
lo reqniii nnd rcbun fnmilics for woilinc children of color. Id one study, 70 per cenr -of 
fimiliqswho successfiitly Adopted cbiJdicu through private African AitutrlitaiLa^ieiL'e 
hndl fiipl tinnioeesshilly iried w adopt thnthgliniosrlyjrublieacciicicc. Aa Uie auiheeu 
noted. "Tbcovierichelmm^uia^ilty of ilicac lamilicvbovc odiuatud qutiE wvll liiihuiT 
stHliiH asAdopiioc fan^ilics. . Thar Lbey bid bccm ^acieencd i>ul' dmii|{ ibeadupiKin 
{XOCeO'S m priman ly piiblie iduplLan agencies or hod dropped ixjL of Ihc pcDcess. . . is 


" AjnjrjBkKin tarllhddmi BHl aiHilH, iSff unhfTiqp^^ [ClT1||]riiJ 

|lJU;..'.'»n*i^.jL [hltiiwv'pniinn>V'UVlirt raniLhi'iAiimftg.taimtl IJitu IXrtiicvcd Mwf 1 1 , hHO'] 
wuEiy^. H , Miep. M . HwiHith u * KroR I owni UTrA.IEP 'sert: TmU ftf roirHtlmili. CWtf 

hUnh Adncrlcal CeUHl to AAocieOk CMMiti. (JW 7 K iithytM. 

^ Hko. MMnn t;ivv]]n]iMTi COenA/iu<. 

^ r>riK IhnraB FnnUkjL rcr AdiphiTi. 1^00^1. A]UajnJ..SAntuJi Akirv^rr Svrf^ 
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du^^OUr-Bj^ng, ^Lvlm lliC ruKJiuo: Ibt^ tiller frw Ihc numerwit Africa Aiucrican 
OliLlitn.Ti...awjiling □dnplHiri."^ 

AfricBfl Arncjicdn Blld LnillO fdiuili^ Lun uiJ iki ailti[tc futi ter children ivhh. Epwinl 
IlCtdii. SlBliL':^ [urvd ai3(li:d triLunlivEi, rEsnuneex, ami enewr^i^iefnenl Old DO-tllCSC 

frrxjwLtixie familieit arid cjiQin; diar [tHHCfilllllkiai. OXjKfLlll^ uLdur Lbihlcen and J.tiidlk, 
Find the perniAncnl C^ilicB they nuid. 

ifnnKrramTJajyurj.' Wc xLnongly hdittve thnl' WRPA'IEP slHHlId bc rB|ldai 1 i^ WLlh 
luijjibrihnn dial inqlmkt: tJie fci|liv*ir^ proviaiosiB; 

A child’s he^i ihrtereF^^ shoitlJ nlwjKya be jtafamouid iii jiliiv'mjmL dLLuitiiK. 

* Id any ^LuicT LETE Dr piD-adnpirvc placcfncni- pneferencc iball be gjveo m 
plDccmcnt with « eh ild’t lelBlive -or Active J(L11 wltOn IhiKHi lamtlbci L-un icird/ 
meet Ite cbikj''a iteedsv 

■ StxtEt.. eonnlKa, -ind dliet’3(gaiiedc!i''tvilli rcii^uanliilLly furehilihiefi in Fdocr enn; 
naual rceriiiu raiajiU and xciiLajxly ouniiderpriHqiuctiiiie r-n^tcr Mid Bdopdvf 
famLlicx fram cmmiuinitics lh#| leflwl Ibc rwial, ethnic, «llTlBal, dfiJ lingutatiL 
backgfDimtl fl-f eJiilireii in iheirfostef care cyacra. 

■ Placing jgEnct^ mtia Q proapeeiiiT foancf or adufiLive Titaiiily'a ahility to 
mpci ^ehild’E needs — inchidiiig raeul. etbnic. Lulhirai, and linguixiic nccdi 
istion irtadCDig a Juder uf ttdLfiLive platxmcnt and, in plve^iienl dceiaiona, ntoed 
OOCiMilirr itiD child’s cullural, raciaU Ethnie, Mid Imifiuialic IKCdtBl WCll aa 
pmsTwciiva rnrendn' nipflcily to addre&soUici tweds ibe cbld may ha-vc. 

■ Wbol itELking Lransiacial or transciitnir# I foEicr cc jwloption plajccdicflia, aiaie, 
county, nnd Olb?r n^ciea wj|}i leoponaiblli^ for duldrcn in ruslL-ceue musl 
ptovfde Iramuig aitd oihar iuppuctiiiti KrvLonf to ecuurc thai rosier Mid xlofidve 
parenia can icitici their cbildceci’in^onk ettinie, cdlniraL, and linguLalk cawda. 

* A foaicr or adopliye pbaocTiicnt aluulit nol he delays nr denied due solely lo the 
race, culur, natinaial cirigin-'cllriit IjnclyiATflind, OF priniat>' Ell1BlJap^^rf'L^lhB^ Lhc 
child IV pmospwiive parent I 

^ Fiomicul iiKcvitivies or pemnUies shoiiW enowirujijc alafc, eounty, Mill other 
Agencies wilii responsibiLity ibr children in fouercEiv to curnp^ with ui^oFtiiE 
provtsMBi liaccd abcn-c. 

Ttiia legialaFivt; changE wfinlil pminct children. Iiycnnlmiiiriglocnrtjrc chai placcinuiiis 
arc notfleriicd tvtleliryed bMCd Olt Ihciror tIteptCOvccEivC family'a race, hut also would 
enhi^pce ihe aillenticaii paid to icenitimcnii, cctcnEiun, And amEssnaqnt'tKf fjimilies tom 
oonidiinititei that cEilBcL Rnsicr cliiHriett'siiKHl and eibnie backgfoumt If 
juKiEssrijIly increase Ibe pool of piDE|)IJClive sdoprara. intira children ml] Icnvc fcittcr 
ome lo aikipiion. 


''^.bTiih-MzKACirr, T 4 MtA#V. R. i2W51.TtiC rtilO orpnvao- laerdcri wgatlEi tn lkdilitn||. AfnEin ABETKan 
F»tAu m SivciMif 7^ ■^urnd^j^’C'iUT'^^in^-SiX'birJiV^Vd. 
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Statement of Children’s Law Center of Los Angeles, 

Monterey Park, California 

Children’s Law Center of Los Angeles is a nonprofit public interest legal organiza- 
tion that serves as the “voice” for abused and neglected youth in the largest foster 
care system in the nation. The dedicated attorneys and staff at the Children’s Law 
Center represent more than 22,000 children in Los Angeles County dependency 
court. We advocate day-by-day, child-by-child, and case-by-case on behalf of our 
young clients. We also learn from our experience with individual clients and use 
that knowledge to advocate for concrete solutions to problems and for broader sys- 
tem reforms. 

We are heartened by the commitment shown by the Subcommittee on Income Se- 
curity and Family Support to improving the lives of the more than half a million 
children living in the nation’s foster care system. We hope to draw your attention 
especially to the areas of federal funding reforms, provision of adequate mental 
health services to children in foster care, and assistance to youth who age out of 
the foster care system without a permanent support system to rely upon. 

Financing: Mental Health Serviees: 

Key recommendations in the report growing out of the Mental Health Summit in- 
clude ensuring timely and quality screenings and assessments, instituting early 
intervention and prevention programs, promoting evidence based practices, enhanc- 
ing access to services, facilitating system collaboration and communication, and en- 
hancing the voice of youth in this process. Consistent themes centered on the need 
for better communication, collaboration, tighter controls on the use of psychotropic 
medications and oversight among the multiple systems charged with caring for 
abused and neglected children. Lack of continuity of care and frequent changes or 
interruptions in therapeutic relationships is a significant barrier to improved mental 
health outcomes and overall well-being. 

Over reliance on congregate care and extreme shortages in therapeutic foster care 
placements may be the single most troubling aspect of our nations response to chil- 
dren with mental and emotional health problems. Until children can find loving 
families trained to provide individualized foster care in a family setting we will con- 
tinue to see children leaving our foster care system in worse shape than when they 
came into care. Children cannot heal let alone flourish when they are raised institu- 
tions and cared for by shift workers. Even the most dedicated group home staff, the 
most skilled psychiatric technician and the most nurturing nurse or clinical social 
worker cannot be a substitute for a stable family with a lifetime commitment. Spe- 
cialized training for parents, relatives and foster parents will allow many children 
who are currently institutionalized to find their way in their communities. 

Youth Aging Out of Foster Care: While foster care numbers are declining, both 
the numbers and percentages of youth aging out of care on their own is increasing 
across the country. Foster care was intended to be a temporary solution, until fami- 
lies could get their lives back on track, but for many children it has become a long- 
term living arrangement. 

Youth who leave foster care at about age 18 are often ill-prepared for living inde- 
pendently. They have no safety net, and too many will experience unemployment, 
poverty, homelessness, and even come into contact with the criminal justice system 
within the first two years of leaving foster care. We need to do more to ensure that 
youth entering foster care will find a permanent family to love, nurture, and protect 
them. For youth who leave foster care on their own, we need to provide more help 
with practical life skills including how to act in a job interview, help in obtaining 
a drivers license, and information about programs that can assist youth with hous- 
ing needs and provide personal guidance in enrolling in a college or trade school. 
Once out of care youth should have access to supportive services aimed helping 
them transition to total independence including transitional housing, specialized 
programs on college campus, and access to health and mental health care. 

For some young people there are little or no such programs and for others sup- 
ports that are available end abruptly at age 21. Significant research shows however, 
that the majority of young people in America do not become fully independent until 
age 25 and that former foster youth who receive supportive services past the age 
of majority experience better outcomes than those who do not. 

Quality Representation and Youth Participation in their Own Cases: The avail- 
ability and quality of legal representation varies dramatically from state to state, 
county to county and even child to child. A strong legal advocate provides the bridge 
between the child and the court and between the child and needed services. While 
all would agree that the child is theoretically the most important person in a any 
dependency court proceeding, neither policy nor practice stands true to that ideal. 
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Children are often not recognized as a party to the proceeding, are rarely welcome 
in the courtroom and even in states where the child is statutorily permitted in the 
courtroom there are multiple harriers which prevent children and youth from actu- 
ally attending the hearings. For the few who do attend their own court hearing 
adult resistance to their participation is common. This posture, often couched in pro- 
tective terms, is in reality harmful to the child and jeopardizes the integrity of the 
judicial process. 

When children and youth are active participants in their own cases and are sup- 
ported hy a strong advocate the court will have better information, will better appre- 
ciate the child’s hierarchy of needs and will be better able to make and enforce or- 
ders aimed at addressing the many issues this committee and other witnesses have 
identified. 

Conclusion and Recommendations: 

It is up to Congress to take these accumulated recommendations to heart and un- 
dertake now to institute concrete reforms. Each day we delay, an average of nearly 
1,500 children in the U.S. enter the foster care system, and 62 foster youth will age 
out of the system without having found a permanent, loving family. Our nation can- 
not afford to fail our most vulnerable children in this way. 


Statement of County Welfare Directors Association of California, 
Sacramento, California 

Hearing in Challenges Facing the Child Welfare System 

The County Welfare Directors Association of California (CWDA) appreciates the 
opportunity to submit testimony for the record on the challenges child welfare agen- 
cies face in serving children under their supervision. CWDA has long advocated for 
changes to the federal child welfare financing structure in order to better serve 
abused and neglected children and their families. We welcome the Subcommittee’s 
interest in improving the child welfare system and will work with you in those ef- 
forts. 

Each of California’s 58 counties operates a child welfare program, under state 
oversight and in accordance with federal and state rules and regulations. Not only 
do those programs depend upon revenues generated by each county, but a large 
share of child welfare financing depends upon state and federal funding streams. 

Our State’s child welfare system is the largest in the nation, with nearly 80,000 
children in our foster care system. CWDA is working actively with the state legisla- 
ture and the state executive branch on a number of child welfare initiatives. This 
statement, however, focuses on a few key federal changes we urge Congress to make 
this year. Our statement also wishes to highlight a report it released this month 
documenting the need for greater investment in family caregiver support and re- 
cruitment. 

CWDA supports comprehensive reform of the child welfare system. There are, 
however, some specific changes Congress can act upon this year which would im- 
prove the lives of children and their families. Those issues are described below. 

Criminal Records Checks 

CWDA supports retaining the ability of the State of California and its counties 
to continue administering their own system of conducting criminal background 
checks when licensing or approving foster and adoptive parents, including relative 
caregivers. Enacted last year, the Adam Walsh Child Protection and Safety Act (P.L. 
109-248) arbitrarily eliminated the current statutory authority for states to imple- 
ment their own system of conducting criminal background checks, effective October 
1, 2008. California has utilized an option under prior federal law to implement a 
criminal background check system that is more comprehensive and detailed than 
federal law. l^ile federal law focuses only on felony convictions, the State reviews 
all convictions — including misdemeanors — other than minor traffic violations. 

California law gives the State limited, case-by-case discretion to approve persons 
with certain types of past convictions when it is in the best interests of a child to 
do so, as long as there is evidence that the applicant is of good moral character and 
the approval would not be detrimental to the child’s safety or well-being. State law 
also contains a list of crimes that are not exemptible under any circumstances. 
While federal law allows exceptions, they are in extremely limited circumstances 
that do not appropriately balance the best interests of children against the concerns 
that are understandably raised when a background check reveals a past conviction. 
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The new one-size-fits-all federal mandate ‘fixes’ a problem that does not exist and 
may force more children from relative care into foster care. 

CWDA is joined by children’s advocacy groups such as the Child Welfare League 
of America and the Children’s Defense Fund, as well as the State and City of New 
York to retain State and local flexibility that is more nuanced than federal law and 
has never resulted in a situation that has harmed a child. 

Earlier this year, CWDA collaborated with California’s Department of Social Serv- 
ices to survey counties’ use of criminal records exemptions they granted to relative 
caregivers seeking approval to care for abused and neglected children. Thirty-three 
of the State’s 68 counties responded, representing 91.3 percent of the children 
placed with relatives statewide as of October 2006. 

According to the survey results, the exemptions process is rarely used, with only 
four percent of the 3,381 homes receiving one in the third quarter of calendar year 
2006. When the process is employed, however, it makes a huge difference in the 
lives of the children and families involved. Here is one real example of how Califor- 
nia’s process has made a difference in a family’s life. 

Four Latino siblings, ages 2, 5, 10 and 12, were taken into custody when their 
parents went to jail on drug-related charges. The 5-year-old has special health care 
needs and is diabetic and requires insulin injections. The children were placed in 
foster homes on an emergency basis while relatives were located and evaluated for 
placement. 

The children were not able to all be placed in the same home, and the 5-year- 
old had to be placed in a medically fragile home due to her medical condition. Only 
the 10-year-old was able to be placed in a home near his school. The 2- and 12-year- 
old were placed together in a foster home that was quite a distance from where they 
lived with their parents and had to be enrolled in another school mid-year. 

The children’s maternal grandparents desired to care for the children and had 
been an active part of their schooling as well as the 5-year-old’s medical care. They 
also lived in the same neighborhood as the parents of the children. The grandfather 
had a conviction for spousal abuse to his current wife that was 15 years old. The 
grandparents readily admitted to the domestic violence in the past and felt they had 
learned from and overcome this. They were able to show proof that they had suc- 
cessfully completed therapy together and the grandfather had completed an anger 
management course. The children have never known the grandparents to be violent 
in any way. They often spend weekends at their home and take trips with them. 

The exemption for the grandfather’s conviction was granted and all 4 children 
were placed in the care of their grandparents within 2 weeks. The children have 
all returned to their original school and the 5-year-old is healthy and doing well. 
The children maintain regular contact with their parents and the grandparents are 
actively involved in the reunification plan and assist the parents to be successful 
in their drug rehabilitation. 

A chart documenting the survey results is attached at the end of this statement. 
Accessing Other States’ Criminal Background Check Registries 

In addition to eliminating states’ ability to establish their own background check 
requirements, effective October 1 of this year, the Adam Walsh Act also requires 
states to conduct criminal background checks in other states when a person applies 
for licensure as a foster care provider. CWDA supports this requirement, but there 
is no national infrastructure to support the process at this time. Without an auto- 
mated verification system, child welfare staff will face lengthy delays in recruiting 
and approving new homes. Until there is federal funding to build and successfully 
launch a national registry database, CWDA urges Congress to enact a statutory 
change to delay the effective date of the requirement until the system is created. 

SSI Eligibility for Foster Youth 

Every year over 4,000 young people emancipate out of California’s foster care sys- 
tem. The outcomes for them are poor. Sixty-five percent age-out without a place to 
live; 51% are unemployed; and less than 3% go to college. 

Foster youth witb physical and mental disabilities are even more at risk and vul- 
nerable than the general foster care population. A provision in federal law makes 
it even more difficult for those youth to make a successful transition. Currently, 
counties cannot file an application for Supplemental Security Income (SSI) while a 
disabled youth is receiving Title LV-E foster care payments. Even for youth with 
disabilities who are likely to be SSI eligible as adults, counties are not allowed to 
file the application until the youth leaves foster care, resulting in a three- to six- 
month period in which he or she has no source of income. Some of these youth be- 
come homeless and/or involved in the criminal justice system while they await ap- 
proval from the Social Security Administration. While retroactive benefits are paid 
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back to the date of application, the lump sum does not address the immediate crises 
many of these youth experience in the interim. 

The State of California has requested a meeting with the Social Security Adminis- 
tration in Region IX to explore policy changes or a potential waiver to allow applica- 
tions to be made prior to emancipation. 

Ironically, SSI-eligible prisoners with disabilities leaving the criminal justice sys- 
tem receive payments immediately upon release. We recommend the enactment of 
legislation to enable SSI applications to be filed for youth who are nearing the age 
of emancipation from foster care, in anticipation that the benefits will start imme- 
diately when the youth is emancipated. 

The Board of Directors of the National Association of Counties (NACo) approved 
unanimously a policy in March urging Congress to adopt legislation to remedy this 
problem. 

Family Caregiver Reeruitment and Support 

CWDA partnered with the Legal Advocates for Permanent Parenting to publish 
a report this month documenting the dire need for increased investments in family 
caregiver recruitment and support. The full report, “No Family, No Future” may be 
accessed at: http://www.cwda.org/downloads/FamCarePolicyRep.pdf 

The report notes that 77 percent of surveyed California counties report a loss in 
licensed foster family homes in the last decade. In those counties with longitudinal 
data, the number of licensed foster homes has declined an average of 30 percent. 
A combination of low reimbursement rates and high housing costs contributed to 
this decline. According to the report, the minimal cost of raising a child exceeds the 
foster care board and care rate by over 43 percent. In fact, kennels in California 
charge an average of $620 per month to care for a dog compared to $494 per month 
for basic board and care for a foster child. 

At the same time that licensed foster family home placements have decreased, fos- 
ter family agency and group home placements have been rising. These factors have 
contributed to a mismatch in the placement of children. Less than 50 percent of 
California’s foster children are living in the most preferred type of placements — 37 
percent with relatives and only 10 percent with licensed foster families. 

To address these issues, CWDA is working with the state legislature to enact a 
critical first step in attempting to stop the decline in the number of family care- 
givers. CWDA is supporting a bill (AB 324 (Beall)) which increases the basic foster 
parent rate by five percent in 2008, with inflationary increases thereafter. The 
measure also creates a recruitment, retention and support program to support foster 
parents. 

CWDA urges Congress to make similar federal investments to support family 
caregivers. 

Federal Funding for Guardianships 

About 40 percent of all children first entering foster care in California live pri- 
marily in a relative care placement. Research indicates that these children are more 
likely to be placed together with their siblings, less likely to have move from one 
foster home to another and more likely to maintain family relationships and avoid 
homelessness when they turn 18 than children who are placed with non-relatives. 

CWDA strongly supports federal financing of guardianships. Due to the success 
of California’s ground-breaking KinGAP program created in 1998, about 16,000 Cali- 
fornia children are today living in safe, loving, permanent homes with relatives and 
have been able to leave the formal foster care system. Participants receive monthly 
subsidies equal to the amount they would have received as foster parents, with a 
sliding scale based on regional costs and the age of the child. KinGAP, however, 
cannot assist non-relatives who assume guardianship of children, because of TANF 
funding rules. The use of TANF dollars, which are increasingly scarce, to fund 
KinGAP also places the program in danger of future cutbacks. 

CWDA supports federal legislation such as that authored by Rep. Davis (D-IL) 
(H.R. 2188) to include guardianships as an allowable activity under Title IV-E, and 
to enable children placed into guardianships to retain IV-E eligibility, with the 
maintenance subsidy payable to the guardian. Continued receipt of IV-E funding 
would be consistent with the federal Adoption and Safe Families Act of 1997 
(ASFA), which contains provisions aimed at promoting adoption and permanent 
placement for children removed from their homes due to abuse or neglect. Given the 
evidence that such placements lead to better outcomes for children, the federal gov- 
ernment should support this permanency option. 

CWDA appreciates the opportunity to submit this statement for the hearing 
record and stands ready to work with Subcommittee members to improve the na- 
tion’s child welfare system. 
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County Welfare Direetors Association of California (CWDA) 

California Criminal Records Exemption Survey 
March 2007 

Counties were asked to provide data regarding the criminal records exemptions 
they granted to relative caregivers seeking approval to care for abused and ne- 
glected children. The survey period was the quarter July through September 2006. 
Of California’s 58 counties, 33 responded, representing 91.3 percent of the children 
placed with relatives statewide as of October 2006. 

According to the survey results, the total number of homes approved during the 
quarter (with or without exemptions) was 3,381. The number of homes for which 
exemptions were approved, 148, represents 4 percent of the total. Note that a home 
can receive more than one exemption. 

Extrapolating to the entire caseload, it is estimated that a total of 3,702 homes 
were approved during the quarter, with 162 homes (4 percent) receiving exemptions. 

The types of crimes for which exemptions were granted breaks down as follows: 


Type of crime 

Exemptions 
by survey 
counties 

Exemptions 

extrapo- 

lated 

statewide 

Extrapo- 
lated to 
annual 
number 

Felony not allowed under federal statute 

20 

22 

88 

Felony barred for five years under federal stat- 
ute 

64 

70 

280 

Felony for which an exemption is required 
under CA statute only 

92 

101 

404 

Misdemeanor exemptions granted (CA statute 
only) 

1,147 

1,256 

5,024 

Number of homes receiving exemptions 
(unduplicated) 

148 

162 

648 

Total number of homes approved with or with- 
out exemptions 

3,381 

3,702 

14,808 

Percent of homes receiving exemptions 

4% 

4% 

4% 


Of the exemptions granted during the course of a year, an estimated 88 would 
be for crimes for which the federal government would never allow an exemption, 
and 280 were for crimes that must be older than 5 years prior to an exemption 
being granted. These are exemptions that, if no longer allowed, could delay place- 
ment for children who have been abused or neglected or result in placements with 
non-relatives instead of relatives who would have otherwise been able to provide 
stable, safe, loving homes for them. 

Note that it is not known how many of the 280 exemptions for which the federal 
government requires five years to have passed would have been unallowable under 
federal law because they were committed less than five years ago. The survey did 
not request this information. 

Supplemental Sheet 
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Statement of First Star 

In abuse and neglect cases, court orders determine a child’s future, including 
whether the child will remain in his or her home, the nature and duration of any 
placement outside the home, the child’s contact with parents and other relatives, 
and the child’s access to social services. Clearly, a child’s interest in these pro- 
ceedings is of fundamental importance. However, the level to which children are in- 
volved with their legal representation in court varies not only from state to state, 
but from case to case, and all too often, from hearing to hearing. The root of these 
inconsistencies lies in the lack of uniform standards for the representation of chil- 
dren, coupled with the lack of sufficient training necessary for attorneys to provide 
adequate representation to their child clients. 

The states’ use of different statutory language and mandated roles for child rep- 
resentation has led to much confusion within the field. Although child welfare advo- 
cates, over the past two decades, have been diligent in their zeal to improve and 
enhance legal representation by developing several sets of guidelines and standards 
in an attempt to provide some consistency among state laws, there is still no estab- 
lished binding legal authority defining the role attorneys should play in rep- 
resenting children, the type of training that will sufficiently prepare them, or the 
duties and responsibilities entrusted to each one. 

While 36 states and the District of Columbia require that a lawyer be appointed 
to a child in dependency and foster care proceedings, only 17 states require that the 
lawyer be “client directed,” represent the child’s “expressed” wishes, and require 
that the child be heard in court. (A Child’s Right to Counsel. First Star’s National 
Report Card on Legal Representation for Children 2007) Children in abuse and ne- 
glect hearings often do not receive the kind of legal representation that allows the 
child equal access to justice and to have his or her own voice heard in a court of 
law. 

In fact, most official consideration of a child’s “hest interests” in abuse, neglect 
and dependency determinations takes place without the child being heard, without 
the necessary resources and without the trained, qualified investigation and delib- 
eration that would best serve the child. Each state should require mandatory ap- 
pointment of an independent attorney to every child in dependency and foster care 
proceedings. A child’s cognitive and developmental abilities and the child’s ability 
to express his or her wishes to the court should be considered and decided by the 
child’s attorney. It is the attorney’s role to decide if a child can present his or her 
wishes and goals; by allowing the judiciary to make such decisions for the child 
interferes with the independent judgment that a lawyer would apply to representing 
a client. 

According to the American Bar Association (ABA), “the term ‘child’s attorney’ 
means a lawyer who provides legal services for a child and who owes the same du- 
ties of undivided loyalty, confidentiality, and competent representation to the child 
as is due to an adult client. “Traditional”, “client-directed” or “expressed interest” 
attorneys are governed by the Model Code of Professional Responsibility, the same 
code that governs attorneys representing adults, and must abide by the child clients’ 
expressed wishes concerning the objectives of the representation, counseling them 
on those objectives. 

The National Association of Counsel for Children has amended the ABA and 
Model Code standards to provide an alternate representation scheme in certain cir- 
cumstances, particularly where very young children are concerned. Should the attor- 
ney feel that the child’s expressed preference conflict with his or her best interest, 
a GAL should be appointed to advocate the best interest position. The attorney may 
counsel the child as to what may be in his or her hest interest; however, the decision 
regarding what position will be advocated in court remains in the hands of the child. 
In cases where direct danger is likely to result from advocating the child’s pref- 
erence, the attorney-client privilege may be abrogated. The ABA states quite clearly 
that a “nonlawyer [GAL] cannot and should not be expected to perform any legal 
functions on behalf of a child.” 

The child welfare system is intricate — involving many agencies, organizations, 
and individuals. Ultimately, however, it is state government that has primary re- 
sponsibility for carrying out child welfare programs and for protecting children in 
their care and custody. But because states retain significant latitude in the desi^ 
and delivery of child welfare services, there is significant variation across states in 
practice and policy. It is clear, then, that in order to effectuate the best practices 
throughout the states with regards to representation of children in abuse and ne- 
glect proceedings, the federal government must play a vital role. 

The federal government’s responsibility to abused and neglected children must in- 
clude creating and implementing a common policy framework in which representa- 
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tion of children should be carried out; sharing in the financing such representation; 
and, holding states accountable both for using federal dollars in an appropriate 
manner and for achieving the results that federally sponsored programs are in- 
tended to accomplish. 

As such, Congress should encourage the development of national and state profes- 
sional standards to ensure that attorneys representing children in maltreatment 
and dependency cases are trained in child law and provide effective representation 
to their child clients. National uniform standards for practice, such as the American 
Bar Association’s Standards of Practice For Lawyers Who Represent Children In 
Abuse and Neglect Cases (1996) and the National Association of Counsel for Chil- 
dren’s Recommendations for Representation of Children in Abuse and Neglect Cases 
(2001), should be further developed and their adoption strongly encouraged by fed- 
eral law to the full extent possible. 

In addition. Congress should amend the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment 
Act (CAPTA) to require: 

• That an independent, competent, and zealous attorney be appointed to rep- 
resent the interests of children in all child abuse and neglect proceedings 

• That attorneys be trained and practice in accordance with the standards arrived 
at by the American Bar Association. 

• Every child shall be entitled, to the fullest extent possible given the child’s cog- 
nitive and developmental capacity, to contribute his or her voice to the pro- 
ceedings through counsel. 

• That each state report on its current representation model and standards, stat- 
ed goals for the representation of children, and steps being taken towards their 
implementation. 

• Better oversight and enforcement of the Act’s provisions, including strict pen- 
alties for states that delay in complying with such standards to protect children. 

Thirdly, Congress should work to pass new authorizing legislation in order to at- 
tract and retain trained and qualified lawyers in the dependency practice area by 
the development and implementation of standards for reasonable compensation for 
dependency counsel; the establishment of loan forgiveness programs for children’s 
counsel; the development and implementation of standards for reasonable attorney 
caseloads; and the allocation or resources and support for attorney training. This 
should be done concurrently with the explicit rejection of any proposed legislation 
that weakens a federal or state position on the need for competent, trained legal 
counsel working for abused, neglected and dependent children. 

Lastly, Congress must ensure legal services for children by assisting the states 
in providing such services. A state’s dependency law should be designed to promote 
the safety, stability, and well being of children through the provision of high quality 
legal services for child clients. To this end, all states should: 

• Require a statutory right to counsel for every child involved in child welfare 
proceedings; 

• Require that counsel for children advocate for the expressed wishes of the child 
in a client directed manner; 

• Provide specific training requirements for all child’s counsel and mandate multi- 
disciplinary interaction between counsel and other professionals; 

• Require that a child be considered a party entitled to notice, and be present in 
all child protective, foster care or dependency proceedings; 

• Specify that each juvenile has the right to continuous representation by the 
same counsel at all stages of the proceedings, including all reviews and appeals 
and; 

• Ensure that all children’s counsel be bound by the ethical and professional re- 
sponsibilities established by the traditional attorney-client relationship, includ- 
ing the duty to maintain client confidences. The law must contain appropriate 
provisions to account for a client with diminished capacity. In addition, the law 
must reject any immunity from malpractice liability for children’s counsel. 


Statement of Generations United 

Generations United is pleased to submit testimony to the Subcommittee on In- 
come Security and Family Support. This testimony addresses the needs of children 
and youth who are being cared for by relatives both inside and outside the formal 
foster care system. 

As an organization dedicated to bolstering communities through meeting the 
needs and promoting the strengths of all generations. Generations United (GU) has 
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a special interest in ensuring that grandparents, other caregiving relatives, and the 
children they raise lead healthy and stable lives. Generations United is in a unique 
position to address the issue of relatives raising children from the perspectives of 
both the young and old. As a result Generations United has emerged as the national 
leader in a growing field of organizations focused on the more than 6.7 million chil- 
dren being raised in grandparent- and other relative-headed households. 

BACKGROUND 

More than 6.7 million children are being raised in a home run by their grand- 
parents or other relatives according to the U.S. Census Bureau’s 2005 American 
Community Survey. This represents an increase of more than 222,000 children or 
3.4 percent since 2000. Overall, about one of every 12 children in this country lives 
in a household headed by a grandparent, aunt, uncle, sibling or other relative. Near- 
ly 2.5 million grandparents take primary responsibility for their grandchildren — per- 
haps because of parental illness, substance abuse, incarceration, poverty or the ex- 
igencies of an increasingly mobile workforce. Many of these children live with rel- 
atives because they have suffered neglect or abuse in the parental home. Relatives 
save the state millions of dollars each year, and keep millions of children out of 
state custody, by raising them when their parents cannot. There is very limited help 
available to families like this, and the help there is can be very hard to find. 

Some relatives become registered foster parents in order to take care of children. 
On any given day over half a million children are in the foster care system. About 
one quarter of these live with relatives. Many of the children will be able to be re- 
united with their parents. Others will be adopted by the relatives who took them 
into their homes. But some — nearly 20,000 — languish in foster care after courts 
have decided that reunification and adoption are just not an option. Although being 
a part of the formal foster care system opens the door to many helpful resources, 
it is not an ideal long-term solution. For this group of children, their best hope of 
a permanent home is guardianship. Children in foster care can often find a safe and 
stable home with family members, but some need federal help to make that home 
permanent. 


RESEARCH 

How Children Fare In Relative Care 

The research in this section is drawn from a report published by Generations 
United, Kids Are Waiting and the University of Illinois titled Time for Reform: Sup- 
port Relatives In Providing Foster Care And Permanent Families For Children. It 
shows that children are safe, stable and connected in relative homes. Initially, rel- 
ative foster care was seen primarily as an emergency response to provide care for 
children entering foster care. Over time, however, practitioners began to observe, 
and research confirmed, that many children placed with relatives fared better than 
children placed with non-related foster families. Research shows that children in rel- 
ative foster care placements as compared to those in non-relative foster care are: 
safe if not safer; more stable; more likely to remain with siblings; and more likely 
to stay connected to community and culture. Relative placements are often over- 
looked as a safe, permanent option for children. In many states, a preference for 
placement with relatives has been codified in law and practice, however, this is 
practice is not implemented nationwide.' 

Safety: A federally funded study in 1999 that examined rates of re-abuse of chil- 
dren found that children in foster care who were placed with relatives did not expe- 
rience higher re-abuse rates than children with unrelated foster parents. More re- 
cent studies also reveal that children placed with relatives are often safer. In fact, 
research in Illinois from 1995 to 2005 shows lower rates of abuse in relative homes 
than in homes of unrelated foster parents. The findings demonstrate that with ap- 
propriate screening for safety, the homes of relatives are just as safe if not safer 
than the homes of unrelated foster families. 

Stability: It is widely recognized that moving children from one home to another 
is detrimental to their physical, emotional and developmental well-being. For chil- 
dren in foster care, stability is usually measured by whether and how often children 


'The federal Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996, pro- 
vides that “in order for a State to be eligible for payments under this part [Title IV— E], it shall 
have a plan approved by the Secretary which . . . provides that the State shall consider giving 
preference to an adult relative over a non-related caregiver when determining the placement 
for a child, provided that the relative caregiver meets all relevant State child protection stand- 
ards.’’ 42 U.S.C. § 671(a)(19). 
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experience changes in foster care placement over the course of a year. National data 
show that children placed with relatives are less likely to have a change in place- 
ment. According to the latest national data (2002), 82% of children in foster care 
who were placed with relatives were with the same caregivers one year later, com- 
pared to 65% of children placed with non-relatives. 

Sibling Connections: Placements with relatives help to reduce the trauma and 
separation that accompany children’s removals from their parents by preserving 
children’s important connections to their siblings. Research shows that sibling rela- 
tionships play a major role in how children develop and learn to interact with other 
people.'' Children placed with relatives are more likely than children in non-relative 
homes to be placed with their siblings. Research in California shows that 40% chil- 
dren placed with relatives are not living with all of their siblings in care while 64% 
of those in non-relative homes are not living with all of their siblings.''' 

Community Connections: Children with relatives are also more likely to main- 
tain ties to their community, school and culture. For example, research shows that 
fewer children in relative foster care report having changed schools (63%) than do 
children in non-relative foster care (80%).'" 

Permanent Homes: Relatives are frequently willing to provide a permanent 
home, as long as they have the crucial financial resources to do so. Research in Illi- 
nois found that 80% of relatives caring for children viewed them as “already home.” 
Two thirds of these were willing to consider adoption. For the remaining one third — 
caregivers who want to offer a permanent home, but don’t want to adopt — guardian- 
ship is an important permanency option. There are a lot of reasons why adoption 
might just not be right for a family. Sometimes the reasons are personal, sometimes 
cultural. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Allow States to Use Title IV-E Funding to Support Subsidized Guardian- 
ship Programs 

A fundamental step that could help many children being raised in grandfamilies 
would be to enact the Pew Commission on Children in Foster Care’s recommenda- 
tion that federal guardianship assistance be available to all children who exit foster 
care to live with a safe, legal guardian when adoption or reunification with parents 
is not a viable permanency option. 

The Pew Commission’s recommendation would help give permanent homes to 
about 20,000 children who have lived for a year or more in grandfamilies in the fos- 
ter care system, but cannot leave the system because they do not have any other 
options." For these children, a court has already ruled that reunification with the 
parents or adoption is not feasible. However, leaving the system without financial 
assistance is often not an option because the caregivers cannot afford to give up the 
monthly financial stipend that foster care provides for these children they did not 
expect to raise. So, despite the fact that the children are in loving, safe homes, the 
children and their relative caregivers remain in the system. They have to routinely 
meet with social workers and judges who could at any time remove a child from 
the relative’s care. Because the state has legal custody of the child and is the only 
legally recognized decision-maker, the caregiver and child have to get permission for 
ordinary childhood activities that most of us take for granted. If the child wants to 
sleep over at a friend’s house or go on a school field trip, the caregiver and child 
have to get prior approval from the state. Because these grandfamilies have no 
other option but to remain in the system, the number of children in foster care is 


''Begun, A.l.(1995). Sibling relationships and foster care placements for young children. Early 
Child Development & Care, 106-237-250. 

'"Needell, B., Webster, D., Armijo, M., Lee, S., Cuccaro-Alamin, S., Shaw, T., Dawson, W., 
Piccus, W., Magruder, J., Exel, M., Smith, J., Dunn, A., Frerer, K., Putnam Hornstein, E., & 
Ataie, Y. (2006). Child Welfare Services Reports for California. Retrieved [January 23, 2007], 
from University of California at Berkeley Center for Social Services Research website. URL: 
<http://cssr.berkeley.edu/CWSCMSreports/> 

'"National Survey of Child and Adolescent Well-Being (NSCAW) CPS Sample Component 
Waiv 1 Data Analysis Report, April 2005. (Washington D.C.: U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, ACF, 2005). 

"Fostering Results (2004). Family Ties: Supporting permanence for children in safe and stable 
foster care with relatives and other caregivers. This 20,000 number comes from 2002 AFCARS 
data. 77 percent of children who have been in long-term relative foster care have been living 
in the same relative home for a year or more, and 27 percent for four years or more. 
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inflated, and expensive and routine administrative and court costs have to be paid 
for by tcixpayers." 

Subsidized guardianship programs solve these problems. They allow children to 
safely exit the system into guardianships with their relatives, and provide monthly 
financial assistance for the care of the children. The children get a permanent, safe 
home with their loving grandparents, aunts, uncles or other relatives. Subsidized 
guardianship respects cultures in which adoption and termination of parental rights 
defy important societal norms of extended family and mutual interdependence such 
as in many American Indian/Alaska Native and African American families, which 
are over-represented in the child welfare system. This suggests that subsidized 
guardianship is a promising tool for reducing over-representation of children of color 
in the child welfare system. 

More than half of the states have a subsidized guardianship program, which they 
finance on their own through state sources. Temporary Assistance for Needy Fami- 
lies funds, or an expired federal waiver program that allows some states to use fed- 
eral Title VI-E of the Social Security Act child welfare monies for this purpose. 
However, because this waiver authority expired as of March 31, 2006, no other 
states can currently get authority to use their federal child welfare funds for sub- 
sidized guardianship programs. Furthermore, the federal waiver process requires 
the use of a control group. This means that many youth, for whom subsidized guard- 
ianship would be the only route to permanency, are denied it because they are ran- 
domly assigned to a control group. 

Despite the proven success of these programs and the fact that guardianship is 
recognized as a permanency option in federal law, the federal government does not 
provide reimbursement for all states to have these programs. This leaves many pro- 
grams vulnerable to cut backs or elimination in times of state budget shortfalls. The 
lack of broadly available federal support for subsidized ^ardianship is effectively 
discouraging subsidized guardianship programs and allowing the 20,000 children to 
languish in the more costly foster care system without permanency. There are fed- 
eral legislative proposals pending such as (H.R. 2188) that would work towards rec- 
tifying this situation. 

Authorize Federal Support for Kinship Navigator Programs 

Many grandfamilies simply do not know where to turn for assistance when chil- 
dren are placed in their care. One effective response to this problem has been the 
development of state-wide kinship navigator programs, which currently exist in New 
Jersey, Ohio and Washington, and are being explored elsewhere. These programs 
provide information, referral, and follow-up services to relatives raising children to 
link them to the benefits and services that they and the children need. They also 
sensitize agencies and providers to the needs of relative-headed families. 

Allow Separate Licensing Standards for Kinship Foster Parents 

States should be permitted to establish separate licensing standards for relative 
(or kinship) foster parents and non-relatives foster parents, provided both standards 
protect children and include criminal record checks. This recommendation recog- 
nizes that certain licensing standards for non-relative foster parents, such as requir- 
ing a separate bedroom for each child, may not be appropriate for foster parents 
who are related to the child. Separate standards could make it possible for addi- 
tional appropriate, loving, relatives to raise their relative children and increase the 
likelihood that sibling groups would be kept together in their care. 

Require Child Welfare Agencies to Provide Written Notification to Adult 
Relatives of a Child Placed in Foster Care 

Oftentimes, relatives, who could provide safe, stable homes for children, are not 
aware until months or even years later when a child is taken into foster care. State 
child welfare agencies should be required to provide written notice within 60 days 
of the removal of a child from the custody of the child’s parents, to all adult grand- 
parents and other relatives of the child, subject to exceptions due to family or do- 
mestic violence. 

Expand Eligibility for Education Vouchers and Independence Program 

Youth leaving foster care to adoption or legal guardianship after the age of 14 
should be eligible for the education and independent living elements of the Chafee 
Foster Care Independence Program. Currently youth who exit foster care to sub- 
sidized guardianship are not eligible. As a result children are discouraged from 


^Fostering Results (2004). For additional information, see also GU’s All children deserve a 
permanent home: Subsidized guardianships as a common sense solution for children in long- 
term relative foster care. (Washington, D.C.: GU, 2006). 
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exiting foster care to permanency and may remain in foster care only to access the 
tuition assistance of other independence services. Expanding eligibility for the pro- 
gram would help current and former foster care youths achieve self-sufficiency 
through the provision of education and training vouchers and access to other pro- 
grams that help with higher education and daily living.™ 

These are just some of the key steps that can be taken now as part of creating 
a continuum of available services. There are, however, many other supports that the 
federal, state, and local governments implement to help the families, and they are 
very necessary as part of this continuum. These include financial assistance through 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families or “welfare” grants, adoption assistance, 
the Children’s Health Insurance Program and Medicaid, affordable legal assistance, 
child care, transportation, hot lines, other referral and information services, and ad- 
ditional community-based and faith-based supportive services. 

CONCLUSION 

Generations United appreciates the opportunity to offer our comments to the Sub- 
committee in regard to child welfare reforms. As the Subcommittee moves forward, 
we look forward to continued dialogue and stand as a resource for needed informa- 
tion. We hope this hearing serves as a spring board for comprehensive reform that 
results in reduced numbers of children being abused and neglected and paves the 
way for a safe and permanent home for every child. 

For more information contact Jaia Peterson Lent at Generations United. 


Grandparents United 
Hockessin, Delaware 19707 
May 13, 2007 

The Honorable Congressman Jim McDermott 

Chair, Income Security and Family Support Subcommittee 

House Ways and Means Committee 

1102 Longworth House Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman McDermott and Committee Members, 

First, thank you for the time to present this written testimony. I am a former rel- 
ative caregiver and now an advocate for children who need family ties. I work daily 
with Kinship caregivers; I know their frustrations, joy, pain of watching a child suf- 
fer and disappointment in our child welfare system. And most important their hur- 
dle to save the children they love so unconditionally. I am the Vice President for 
Grandparents United DE, Inc. I also run all of our support groups in my county, 
hands on experience. What do I do, ever 3 dhing from where to get a child birth cer- 
tificate, medical affidavit, parenting classes, counseling for the children who have 
been abused and or suffer multiple disorders from the trauma they have suffered. 
I go through the journey with them and for them; I am not paid but love what I 
can do to make a difference in their outcomes. 

One issue I see with the child welfare system begins with the Interstate Place- 
ments Act only addresses children in formal foster care. When I read the right to 
be heard we whom are saving children from the formal foster care system have no 
right to be heard. Home studies are with children that relative caregivers would like 
to have placed with them and keep family ties for the benefit of and the best inter- 
ests of the child are few and far between. We have ask more from our social workers 
and incontestably the perks that states receive in formal care and adoption only ex- 
clude the relative caregivers of this great country.*! 

“Joining Forces for Delaware’s Children Summit” 

Next would be we have a broken system. Last year we in Delaware had a wonder- 
ful opportunity to attend “Joining Forces for Delaware’s Children Summit.” Only the 
second in the Country to be held bringing together Family Courts Judges, Child 
Protective Services, Pew Commission, State Police, CWLA, ACFS. Former Chief Jus- 
tice of Minnesota Supreme Court, juvenile judge, legislator, attorney who prosecuted 
child abuse cases Kathleen Blatz now a child advocate for reform of our broken sys- 
tem, and any and all Child Advocates. We at GrandParents United DE, Inc. happen 


™ http://www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/cb/programs_fund/state_tribal/jh_chafee.htm and S. 661 
SEC. 201 (c) 
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to be a grassroots group not only for grandparents raising a grandchild but Aunts, 
Uncles, siblings and the children who have suffered the trauma that most of us 
never have had to endure. “Blatz, in her previous incarnation as a lawyer for the 
state in child welfare cases, saw kids wait six years in foster care before the court 
terminated their abusive parent’s custody rights and completed adoption. She saw 
kids bounced to new foster homes, five, ten, even twenty times.” We listen and hope 
for change but as of today we have seen little. 

As everyday citizens who happen to advocate for children we heard what we have 
known. “Kids are getting lost in the system,” says. Former Chief Judge Blatz “We 
can do better, and we must do better for kids. And so when I became chief justice, 
you know what? I ran out of excuses. If I could not help bring about some change, 
who could?” She sent a strong message that we need to reform the courts and child 
welfare system. We must all look at this through the eyes of the child. 

“Judge Byars, what were you seeing in your courtroom that made you press so 
hard for these changes? What was wrong with the system before?” Judge Byars: 
“Every child deserves a family . . .” “JUDGE WILLIAM BYARS, 5th Circuit, 
South Carolina: In South Carolina, we ended up having children in care for an aver- 
age of 40 months. We had — we figured we had — they were not going to new homes. 
They were stuck in the system that we had designed, that we were implementing 
at that time. And children — it just came down to a belief of need to look at the sys- 
tem through the eyes of a child. That is the person who was the victim. That was 
the person who was being hurt. Every child deserves a family, and that was what 
our effort is based upon.” 

I also learned that 59% of these children end up in the juvenile justice system 
and as adults 30% end up violent offenders. So where is the justice the right to ad- 
vocate for children who were thrown away? I know in Delaware the motto is “Think 
of the Child First”, it is a good thought but not a practice. On any given day over 
800 children are in foster care and 68 age out each year with no place or family 
to go home too. 

“Joining Forces for Delaware’s Children Summit” Hear it from a child’s 
perspective: “At one of the break out sessions that I attended was a panel of Fos- 
ter Kids who have aged out. The first question, after their age and name, was what 
brought them to foster care. The first boy said “his grandmother was raising him 
and his two sisters and she lived on a fixed income and couldn’t keep them all, so 
she put him in foster care.” The hair on the hack of my neck stood up!!! Later I 
saw ask someone from the Office of the Child Advocate there. So, I emailed her 
about what the boy had said. I asked her if there was more to his story if not the 
State of Delaware should be ashamed of themselves! She emailed me back yesterday 
that she didn’t know if there was more to the story but that she agreed with me!” 
*Tina Light co-founder and President, GrandParents United DE, Inc. a grandmother 
raising two grandchildren for over ten years now also sits on the Child Review 
Placement Board in DE. She has nearly singled handed sign on nine attorneys’ to 
represent grandparents on a new Pro Bono Program she has worked diligently on. 
She is a volunteer to her community. This is a true advocate for all children who 
need hope for a brighter future. 

“Lost And Found” 

“Thirteen-year-old Samara has been in foster care her whole life and now lives 
at “Five Acres,” a treatment center for troubled kids. Officials tell 60 Minutes she 
does well in school, but that she struggles with severe depression, despite years of 
therapy and medication. Last Christmas, Samara admits she was in pretty had 
shape and even tried to hurt herself. Asked what was going on inside of her, she 
tells Stahl, “‘Cause the other kids. They used to go on visits with their family and 
all, and I was stuck at the house. Like for Christmas, everybody else was out.” 

“Everyone was out with some relative but her. “She was very suicidal, very self- 
harming,” Marylou McGuirk, Samara’s therapist, remembers. “Is your analysis of 
her case that it was all stemming from the loss of her mother?” Stahl asks. “I be- 
lieve it was the loss of her family,” McGuirk explains. “Not having a support system 
around her. And that trauma — was there was no healing process for that.” Kevin 
Campbell, who created and runs “Family Finding,” went to Five Acres last winter 
to teach the staff how to find Samara’s family.” 

“If the situation was so bad that the state had to take a child away from that 
home, why under any circumstances would the state put them back into that 
home?” Stahl asks Campbell. “We may not be ever considering placing the child 
back in that home. What I’m looking for is ‘Does he have an aunt or an uncle or 
a great-aunt or uncle who’s safe with their kids and has done a good joh and would 
be there for them,’” he says. “What do you do when you find family members who 
say, ‘No, I don’t want anything to do with him or her? “We do is keep moving. 
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You’re not done until you’ve found at least 40 relatives. Don’t stop,” Campbell ex- 
plains. “The minimum first step is 40.” “That seemed like a long shot, since Samara 
was considered a “cold case.” Not a single relative was known. The search began 
with just a few details about her mother. “I have her first name, we think an accu- 
rate spelling, a middle initial and a last name. We think she was in Culver City, 
Calif. We think that she’s 27 years old,” he explains. That’s all they had. And yet, 
with the help of a company called “U.S. Search,” they were able to find not only 
Samara’s mother, hut a virtual family tree. Within two hours, the search yield- 
ed 44 family memhers.”’'’3 

To me that indicate there is no excuse for so many children living in fos- 
ter care. The number of sustained child abuse cases is alarming. More alarming 
are the cases closed under three conditions and no services, which I learned acting 
as a pro se and cross of a supervisor in Delaware’s Child Protection Division. They 
are: A.) Closed with out concern B.) Closed with concern C.) Closed with risk. In 
2005 87 Delaware field worker sent a letter to the press that the children in Dela- 
ware were not being protected. They cited federal over site and Family Courts hov- 
ering over the cases brought to the courts.*5 

We have enacted new laws mandating the number of cases a field worker can be 
assigned to only to find now children are falling through the cracks. Frankly, how 
many more stories do we need to hear or litigation*4 before we and our honorable 
elected officials say “Its time for major change”. When the dollars come from federal 
level. State’s then will make necessary changes. Sadly to say it will be up to those 
on the federal level to require mandatory notification to relatives to prevent more 
children from the hopelessly placement in the formal system. It may be time to re- 
vise confidentially as well in what CAPTA which unfortunately allows the child wel- 
fare system to hide behind. I respectfully thank you for the chance for everyday cit- 
izen to comment on the issue that plagues the children of our Country. 

Sincerely, 

Debbie Fales 


References 

1. Safe and Timely Interstate Placement of Foster Children Act of 2006: H.R. 5403, 
to improve protections for children and to hold States accountable for the safe and 
timely placement of children across State lines. This bill only addressed Foster par- 
ents not relative caregivers and placed 

‘(g) Definitions — In this section: 

‘(2) INTERSTATE HOME STUDY — The term ‘interstate home study’ means a 
home study conducted by a State at the request of another State, to facilitate an 
adoptive or foster placement in the State of a child in foster care under the responsi- 
bility of the State. 

SEC. 6. CASEWORKER VISITS. 

(a) Purchase of Services in Interstate Placement Cases — Section 475(5)(A)(ii) of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 675(5)(A)(ii)) is amended by striking ‘or of the 
State in which the child has been placed’ and inserting ‘of the State in which the 
child has been placed, or of a private agency under contract with either such State’. 

(b) Increased Visits — Section 475(5)(A)(ii) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 675(5)(A)(ii)) is 
amended by striking ‘12’ and inserting. 

SEC. 7. HEALTH AND EDUCATION RECORDS. 

4 

Section 475 of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 675) is amended — 

(1) in paragraph (1)(C) — 

(A) by striking ‘To the extent available and accessible, the’ and inserting ‘The’; 
and 

(B) by inserting ‘the most recent information available regarding’ after ‘including’; 
and 

(2) in paragraph (5)(D) — 

(A) by inserting ‘a copy of the record is’ before ‘supplied’; and 

(B) by inserting ‘, and is supplied to the child at no cost at the time the child 
leaves foster care if the child is leaving foster care by reason of having attained the 
age of majority under State law’ before the semicolon. 

SEC. 8. RIGHT TO BE HEARD IN EOSTER CARE PROCEEDINGS. 

(a) In General — Section 475(5)(G) of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 675(5)(G)) 
is amended — 

(1) by striking ‘an opportunity’ and inserting ‘a right’; 

(2) by striking ‘and opportunity’ and inserting ‘and right’; and 

(3) by striking ‘review or hearing’ each place it appears and inserting ‘proceeding’. 

(b) Notice of Proceeding — Section 438(b) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 638(b)) is amended 
by inserting ‘shall have in effect a rule requiring State courts to ensure that foster 
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parents, pre-adoptive parents, and relative caregivers of a child in foster care under 
the responsibility of the State are notified of any proceeding to be held with respect 
to the child, and’ after ‘highest State court’. 

The last AFCARS Report Interim FY 2003 Estimates as of June 2006 (10) SEC. 
473B. TIMELY INTERSTATE HOME STUDY INCENTIVE PAYMENTS. 

‘(a) Grant Authority — The Secretary shall make a grant to each State that is a 
home study incentive-eligible State for a fiscal year in an amount equal to the time- 
ly interstate home study incentive pa3Tnent payable to the State under this section 
for the fiscal year, which shall be payable in the immediately succeeding fiscal year. 
‘(h) Limitations on Authorization of Appropriations — 

‘(1) IN GENERAL — For payments under this section, there are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary — 

‘(A) $10,000,000 for fiscal year 2007; 

‘(B) $10,000,000 for fiscal year 2008; 

‘(C) $10,000,000 for fiscal year 2009; and 
‘(D) $10,000,000 for fiscal year 2010. 

Facts 

1) How many children were in foster care on September 30, 2003? 520,000 
5 

What were the placement settings of children in foster care? 


Pre-Adoptive Home 

5% 

24,806 

Foster Family Home (Relative) 

23% 

121,511 

Foster Family Home (Non-Relative) 

46% 

240,916 

Group Home 

9% 

45,828 

Institution 

10% 

51,549 

Supervised Independent Living 

1% 

5,525 

Runaway 

2% 

10,657 

Trial Home Visit 

4% 

19,206 


What were the case goals of the children in foster care? 


Reunify with Parent(s) or Principal Caretaker(s) 

48% 

249,549 

Live with Other Relative(s) 

5% 

24,450 

Adoption 

20% 

105,171 

Long Term Foster Care 

8% 

44,006 

Emancipation 

6% 

31,793 

Guardianship 

3% 

15,561 

Case Plan Goal Not Yet Established 

10% 

49,469 
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Child Protection Doesn’t Work for Kids 
ROBERT ATKINSON and BRUCE FISHER 
07/21/2005 

The News Journal covered a recent report of the Child Protection Accountability 
Commission, which recommends the Children’s Department make improvements by 
“changing how it sets up cases, considering parents’ history more when assessing 
children’s risk of being abused, and improving coordination among agencies involved 
in a child’s welfare.” 

Too bad the commission didn’t seek the perspective of the department’s front-line 
social workers before reaching its conclusions. Had it done so, some of the bare facts 
regarding conditions within the Children’s Department, which somehow have eluded 
the commission, would have become known. 

Dangerously high case loads, unrealistic expectations of Family Court judges, ever 
increasing bureaucratic tasks, understaffing and insufficient funding have resulted 
in a demoralized workforce, and ultimately a deficient response to the needs of at- 
risk children in Delaware. 

In meetings with their management, social workers have made impassioned pleas 
to address the situation. Management is either incapable or unwilling to act. 

The Children’s Department has adopted the slogan “Think of the child first.” 
Noble advice! The variance between this ideal and actual practice would be laugh- 
able were it not so tragic. Instead, other priorities guide the administration: 

• Think of the politics. Recent federal legislation and policy has resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in bureaucracy and in the vigilance of the Family Court when 
children are in the custody of the state. Rather than approaching the General 
Assembly for significant increases in manpower and funding necessary in to- 
day’s world, the Children’s Department attempts to project the image that it 
can make do. It is as though requests for additional resources would reflect 
badly upon the competence of those in charge, and damage career opportunities. 

• Think of the Family Court. Only a fraction of the families involved with the 
child protective arm of the Children’s Department have lost custody of their 
children to the state. Most of the families are intact, meaning all the children 
are at home in the care of their parents. However, due to federal dictate. Family 
Court hovers over custody cases, often ordering activity inconsistent with estab- 
lished policy and in excess of available resources. The court does not consider 
how those demands interfere with the overall child protection effort. 

For instance, the ability of the department to safeguard children not in state cus- 
tody but at home is compromised by the court’s diversion of manpower and funds 
to custody cases. Many employees believe this imbalance is inviting tragedy. Chil- 
dren’s Department management has been approached by social workers many times 
about this situation, but has not made changes. 

• Think of the numbers. The number of cases that child protective workers may 
handle at any given time is capped by state law. Children’s Department man- 
agement must report to designated legislators periodically on caseload sizes in 
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relation to the legal maximum. Some administrators have become adept at jug- 
gling numbers so as not to alarm their legislative overseers. 

As a consequence, many child abuse investigations are completed on a hurry-up 
basis. There are far too many instances of the caseload maximums, already set far 
too high, being violated. 

There also exists the practice adjusting the flow of cases to social workers to keep 
the caseloads within the legal meiximum, which creates surges of new cases that are 
difficult to manage. 

• Think of the money. Along with most other state governments, Delaware has 
had financial challenges during recent years. The Children’s Department will 
take the position that, despite money problems, services for children have not 
diminished. This is just not so. Department workers have had far too many ex- 
periences where essential services have been cheapened or delayed because of 
financial constraints. In developing contracts for services, the department has 
hammered providers so hard that many have withdrawn, rather than be driven 
into a losing proposition or delivering inferior quality. 

The Child Protection Accountability Commission should broaden its sources of in- 
formation when developing recommendations. Tapping into the wealth of experience 
from those in the trenches would be a good move. 

Robert Atkinson and Bruce Fisher are family crisis therapists at the Division of 
Family Services in New Castle County. This article also was signed by 87 other em- 
ployees of the division. 

http://www.delawareonline.com/apps/pbcs. dll/article?AID=/20050721/OPINION07/ 
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Statement of Kimberly L. Blue 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I welcome this opportunity to dis- 
cuss the problems many parents of color and immigrants encounter with the child 
welfare system in particular — Child Protective Services. 

I make this testimony as an advocate for family — my family — that was destroyed 
because of a multilateral system rife with unchecked discrimination and personal 
prejudices. 

My boys became involved in the child welfare system after I sought relief from 
Family Court for a domestic violence incident. Our lives became a living nightmare 
when this system came into our lives. 

Judge Balkin ordered my children into the system three weeks after our home 
caught on fire. There was nothing more important to me than to keep us together 
as a family after suffering such a terrifying and tragic incident. 

The constant harassment and irrelevant recommendations by the “experts” just 
did not make any common sense to me nor addressed the issues that my family was 
facing at the time. 

To be mandated to go to counseling when the caseworker can not specify what 
type of counseling is needed is absolutely absurd. To have the judge tell you that 
“she can not intervene” when the visitation agency writes a discriminatory report 
is truly absurd. To have the judge tell you that “she’s making a conscious decision” 
when she mandates you back into a detrimental situation to visit your children is 
truly not wise. 

Every year you hear these same agencies telling you that they need more funding. 
And every year you give them more funding. This agency has not only exceeded its 
number of casualties but has improved nothing that needs to be improved within 
this agency and its collaborators — DISCRIMINATION! 

It has been seven years since I have seen my boys but as a grieving mother I 
advocate on behalf of other families who may otherwise suffer horrific consequences 
at the hands of discriminatory child protective caseworkers without my assistance. 

Members of the Committee — Control the discrimination that children, especially 
families, suffer from this agency’s discriminatory practices — there will be less chil- 
dren in foster care. In addition, America can stand proud to honor its message of 
being an “America for Families: Where Children Make Families and Families Make 
Children” no matter their socioeconomic status. Thank you. 
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Statement of Madeleine Green Wojeieehowski 

As a grandparent raising a thirteen year old grandson I know firsthand how dif- 
ficult it is. How relative caregivers outside the foster care system are under the 
radar screen. We receive NO support; financial, emotional, educational, no support. 

As I reviewed the testimony from other presenters I felt compelled to write. Be- 
cause an adult makes a mistake that results in a child they are unable to care for 
it does not make them a bad person. Because they can not care for this child it does 
not make them a law violator as your speakers suggested. Because our institutions 
and culture have chosen the easy way out and not addressed how best to assist fam- 
ilies in distress we have a dysfunctional system that is expensive at best. 

Individuals who have done the best they know and faced up to family responsibil- 
ities do not deserve to be demeaned by your presenters rather they should be 
thanked for their service and commitment to doing the right thing. 

Our government efforts should focus on solutions not band-aids, on helping and 
finding those who are struggling. Many of the grandparents raising grandchildren 
are compromising their health and retirement through the assumption of these re- 
sponsibilities. Caregivers should not be forced into poverty because of the added ex- 
penses and responsibilities. This outcome leads to a future further compromised, 
this must be addressed through either a subsidy, tax break, or benefit eligibility. 

Personally I postponed my retirement five years to be able to provide for our 
grandson. It was a life threatening illness that forced his placement with us. I re- 
sent the portrayals allowed before your committee and expect the committee to in- 
sist on evidence based information as the only materials allowed before the com- 
mittee, and entered into the record. 

Just because someone says it is so does not make it so. Experience has taught 
me to dismiss those who speak ill of others especially when they are not there to 
defend themselves. 


Statement of National Indian Child Welfare Assoeiation, 

Portland, Oregon 

The National Indian Child Welfare Association submits this statement on improv- 
ing child welfare services to Native American children and families. Our constitu- 
ents, tribal children and families, face many health challenges and child abuse and 
neglect is certainly one of the most critical of those challenges. Our testimony fo- 
cuses on the risk factors that exist in tribal communities, the current state of tribal 
child welfare service delivery systems, and two important proposals that can im- 
prove outcomes for Native American children and families: 1) authorization for 
tribes to directly administer the Title IV-E Foster Care and Adoption Assistance 
programs, and 2) expansion of the IV-E program to fund guardianship placements. 

Native American Children and Families At-Risk 

Native American children and families are disproportionately represented in the 
child welfare system, particularly the foster care system. Native American children 
are placed in out-of-home placements are a rate 2-3 times their population (Na- 
tional Data Analysis System, 2004). This data is reported from state systems and 
is even more dramatic when you factor in the exclusion of the numbers of Native 
American children in tribal foster care systems. Data for Native American children 
in tribal foster care systems is not available in a national aggregate total, but esti- 
mates have placed the rate in several larger tribal foster care systems at or above 
the national figures. 

Other known risk factors for child abuse and neglect include poverty, unemploy- 
ment, alcohol and substance abuse, family structure, and domestic violence. In Na- 
tive American communities the rates of these risk factors are very high and con- 
tribute to Native American children being placed in out-of-home care in high num- 
bers. 

Although these rates are very high great progress is being made by tribal govern- 
ments to confront these issues. The strengths of tribal governments are their knowl- 
edge and skills in developing long term solutions that will reduce or eliminate these 
community problems. New models for research, service delivery, community involve- 
ment and prevention are developing in tribal communities every year. The process 
and outcomes from these models are increasingly being disseminated to other tribes 
and when possible they are being adapted for implementation in other tribal com- 
munities too. Even with these great strides, Native Americans still lag behind the 
general population on all of these important indicators. 
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Poverty and Unemployment — Overall poverty rates in tribal communities have 
been very high for many years. While the poverty rate in the United States is 
12.4%, the poverty rate for Native American people nationally is over double that 
rate at 25.7% (U.S. Department of Commerce, 2006). According to the 2000 Census, 
about 40 percent of Indian children on reservations live in poverty. 

Related to poverty rates is unemployment. The majority of tribal communities 
have little opportunity to establish viable economies that are diversified and can 
provide gainful employment for their citizens. Other than the relatively few tribes 
that have benefited from tribal gaming or natural resource dividends, most tribal 
governments have little ability to raise significant amounts of tribal revenue. Ac- 
cording to the 2000 United States Census, the unemployment rate among Native 
American people nationally was 15% compared to 6% for the general population 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, 2003). Family poverty levels are also high with al- 
most 26% of Native American families, with children under the age of 18, from the 
largest 25 tribes living in poverty compared to 12% for the general population. The 
unemployment rate and poverty rates reported by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
Indian reservation areas are much higher than those reported by the Commerce De- 
partment. For instance, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 2003 Labor Force report shows 
a national average of 49% unemployment for Indian people living on or near res- 
ervations. Of those employed 32% are still living below the poverty level. 

Alcohol and Substance Abuse — ^Alcohol and substance abuse is prevalent in 
many tribal communities. NICWA estimates that 85% of child welfare cases involv- 
ing Native American families involve some form of alcohol or substance abuse. Na- 
tionally it is estimated that approximately 65% of all child welfare cases involve al- 
cohol or substance abuse. Methamphetamine abuse is rising in many tribal areas 
and has jumped to the second most reported substance identified during treatment 
admissions among pregnant Native American women as reported by state agencies 
(Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration, 2003). The Indian 
Health Service reports a 30 percent increase in methamphetamine patients between 
2004 and 2005 alone (FY 2008 IHS Budget Justification). 

Domestic Violence — Domestic violence in Indian Country is difficult to quantify, 
but studies done since the 1990’s and local data have suggested that the rate of do- 
mestic violence among Native American women is approximately twice that of the 
general population. The Department of Justice reports that Native women are more 
than 2 V 2 times more likely to be raped or sexually assaulted than women in the 
U.S. nationally. Congress has recognized this and has, in fact, allocated ten percent 
of Violence Against Women Act grants for tribes. When domestic violence occurs, the 
victim is less likely to be able to address the immediate needs of her children due 
to the trauma of the assault. Domestic violence can create a higher risk for child 
welfare authorities to become involved, especially if it is determined that the chil- 
dren are experiencing harm or are in an unsafe situation. 

Child Welfare Serviees to Native American Children and Families 

As tribal governments and communities try to address the risk factors for children 
being placed in out of home care they share in the consequences from this risk as 
families are separated and communities struggle to maintain their identity and 
shape their future. Reducing the number of Native American children and families 
in the child welfare system will require solutions that utilize the extended family 
more and increase the ability of tribal governments to contribute their knowledge 
and skills. 

Until 1978, tribal children were removed from their families in shocking numbers, 
many times not because the removal was necessary, but because of the lack of un- 
derstanding and bias private and public agencies had regarding tribal families. 
Prior to 1980, it was estimated that 25% of all Native American children were in 
some form of substitute care, most often away from their tribal communities and 
extended families (Select Committee on Indian Affairs, 1977). During this same pe- 
riod, most of the child welfare services that were provided to tribal children and 
families came not from tribal government programs, but from federal Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs programs located on tribal lands or by state child welfare agencies. 
Tribes had very little say in how these programs were designed or operated, and 
few tribal juvenile courts were in operation. 

During this same time, tribal governments also had access to very few federal 
funding sources to combat this critical community health issue. In most cases, tribal 
governments only had access to Title IV-B Child Welfare Services funding, which 
resulted in grants of less than $10,000 for the vast majority of tribes or BlA Social 
Services funding, which was discretionary and not available to large numbers of 
tribes across the United States. This resulted in tribes most often not being involved 
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in tribal child welfare matters and other agencies deciding how and when their chil- 
dren and families should be served. This created a negative sense of dependency 
upon these outside agencies and was a barrier to tribal governments and their com- 
munities in developing a sense of ownership over these problems and exercise their 
authority and responsibility to their children and families. 

With the enactment of the Indian Child Welfare Act (ICWA) in 1978, Congress 
set out to reduce the number of Native American children and families that were 
removed from their homes by implementing new standards on how public and pri- 
vate agencies worked with this population. In addition, Congress made it clear that 
tribal governments were in the best position to provide child welfare services to 
their members by acknowledging tribal authority to be involved in child welfare 
matters concerning their member children and families, and providing small grants 
(ICWA) to support tribal child welfare programs. Congress also acknowledged that 
tribal governments should be eligible to receive funding from other federal sources 
to support child welfare services. New Bureau of Indian Affairs funding was made 
available to tribes to exercise their authority and responsibility in child welfare. 
However, the ICWA grant program was discretionary and never funded above $13 
million until 1993. This only allowed for a competitive grants process in which the 
majority of tribes never received any grant funds. 

Today tribes receive direct federal funding from Title IV-B Child Welfare Services 
and Promoting Safe and Stable Families programs. The grant size has not increased 
significantly under Title IV-B Child Welfare Services; most tribes are still receiving 
grants under $10,000 with the annual outlay to tribes currently about $5.7 million. 
Under the Title IV-B Promoting Safe and Stable Families program there are now 
approximately 134 tribal grantees eligible for funding, up from 89 in 2005. This in- 
crease in eligible grantees comes after Congress increased the tribal allocation to 
3% under both the mandatory and discretionary programs under this law as it was 
reauthorized in 2006. For FY 2007 tribes will receive $11.8 million from this pro- 
gram. 

The ICWA grant program is still a discretionary program, but in 1993 it became 
available to all tribes with the majority of grants being just under $50,000 a year. 
Some tribes are eligible for BIA Social Services funding, which can support child 
welfare services, but the list of tribes that are eligible for this discretionary program 
excludes over 200 tribes.. The funds are also not available to support administration 
or training costs associated with foster care or adoption services, unlike those reim- 
bursed under Title IV-E. 

While the amounts and number of federal funding sources available to tribes has 
increased some since 1978 tribes still are considerably behind states in their ability 
to address child abuse and neglect. Parity for tribes regarding the amounts and 
types of federal funding sources available to states has still not been achieved. 
Virile more tribes are eligible for federal funding sources, such as Title IV-B, no 
tribes are eligible for the larger federal child welfare related funding sources such 
as Title IV-E Foster Care and Adoption Assistance and Title XX Social Services 
Block Grant. The small number of tribes that have been able to access some of these 
federal child welfare program funds have only been able to do so because the state 
they reside in has passed through a portion of these funds, which is not a manda- 
tory requirement for states. 

What tribes do not have access to is a stable source of non-discretionary funding 
to support the vulnerable children that need foster care or adoption assistance serv- 
ices, such as in the Title IV-E program. Without this funding, tribes are forced to 
place children in unsubsidized homes, which can lead to instability and failure of 
the placement, or turn them over to state agencies whenever possible, which bur- 
dens state governments and reduces the chance that tribal children and families 
will have access to services that are specifically geared to their needs. Arlene 
Templer, Director of Human Resource Development for the Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes, in testifying before the Senate Finance Committee last year, said that with- 
out direct funding her tribe cannot be guaranteed they will be able to provide every 
child that needs foster care a safe and stable home. Even with a Title IV-E agree- 
ment with the State of Montana, she noted that the Salish and Kootenai Tribes are 
unable to obtain IV-E reimbursement for tribal children that come home from out 
of state to be cared for by relatives because of restrictions the state has included 
in its agreement with the tribe. 

When tribes have stable funding like Title IV-E they can achieve great things. 
Three Affiliated Tribes in North Dakota, which has a IV-E agreement with North 
Dakota, has been able significantly reduce their foster care caseload in the last few 
years. Having stable funding for foster care, one of the most expensive of child wel- 
fare services, promotes the ability of tribes to channel other funds into child abuse 
prevention and family preservation keeping children out of the foster care system. 
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Unfortunately IV-E agreements are not available to the majority of tribes, and any 
of the exiting agreements provide only a portion of the IV-E program to tribes. 

Title rV-E Foster Care and Adoption Assistance Access for Tribes 

Former representative Bill Frenzel, in his role as chair of the Pew Commission 
on Children in Foster Care, said in his introductory remarks in releasing the 2004 
Pew Commission report that “in the name of justice” we need to provide Title IV- 
E services to Indian children. The Pew Commission recommended, as do we, that 
tribes he authorized to directly administer this $7 billion federal entitlement pro- 
gram which is designed to protect and provide permanent loving and safe homes for 
abused children. 

We are appreciative of the support we have had from Members in both Houses 
of Congress to amend the Title IV-E statute to put this program on a government- 
to-government basis with regard to tribes. Over the course of the last few Con- 
gresses, Representative Camp and Senators Daschle and Smith introduced legisla- 
tion to accomplish this goal. Last Congress provisions to authorize tribal administra- 
tion of the Title IV-E program were included in Representative McDermott’s Leave 
No Abused Or Neglected Child Behind Act (HR 3576). At the March 22, 2007 Senate 
Finance Committee hearing, “Keeping America’s Promise: Health Care and Child 
Welfare for Native Americans”, Chairman Baucus and Ranking Member Grassley 
each expressed support in their opening statements for direct tribal administration 
of the Title IV-E Foster Care and Adoption Assistance programs. 

Tribal governments, certainly no less than state governments, have the legal and 
moral responsibility to provide protection and permanency for the children under 
their jurisdiction who have been subjected to abuse and neglect. But the Title IV- 
E law extends only to state governments and to entities with which states have 
agreements. There are some 70 tribal-state Title IV-E agreements, many of which 
do not afford the full range of services to children in tribal custody that children 
in state custody receive. Many such agreements provide only the maintenance pay- 
ment for the foster home, but not the training, administrative and other court-re- 
lated work, and data collection that states receive. And most tribes have no access 
to the Title IV-E program at all. States remain the grantee under tribal-state Title 
IV-E agreements and thus are liable for all expenditures. In some cases states will 
not allow Title IV-E funding to be used for foster homes that are tribally, rather 
than state, licensed. 

Marilyn Olson, Port Gamble S’Klallam Tribe’s Director of Children and Family 
Programs in Washington State, on conversations with the National Indian Child 
Welfare Association, said they feel fortunate to have a Title IV-E agreement with 
the state of Washington. Before they developed the agreement, which is only 18 
months old, they had to divert large sums of funding from the tribe’s Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs Self-Governance funds, TANF grant and tribal general revenue funds 
to operate their foster care program. “We were diverting significant amounts of 
funding that could have been used to provide child abuse prevention, treatment and 
substance abuse treatment for the families. We also had to use over half of our trib- 
al TANF funds in order to avoid our children from being placed with families out- 
side our community. Having access to Title IV-E funding gave us hope and re- 
sources to keep many more of our children in the community with their extended 
families.” Port Gamble S’Klallam’s experience illustrates what is possible when Title 
IV-E funds are available to tribes, but they are one of the relatively small numbers 
of tribes, in Washington and elsewhere, that have been able to gain access to this 
crucial federal program. 

Direct access to the Title IV-E program for tribes would provide those govern- 
ments with much needed funding for their child welfare systems, would improve 
tribes’ ability to recruit and retain Indian foster and adoptive homes, would provide 
improved and greater permanency services for tribal children, and would provide 
better support for training and subsidies to tribal foster care and adoptive families. 
We also support continued authority to continue existing tribal-state IV-E agree- 
ments and to establish such agreements in the future. 

Relatives as Caregivers for Native Ameriean Children 

In addition to providing direct funding to tribes under the Title IV-E program, 
we urge Congress to make available resources to relatives who are primary care- 
givers for members of their family. Some states have child welfare waivers to pro- 
vide funding for subsidized guardianship, such as Illinois and Washington. This 
needs to be made available to all states and tribes. Traditionally and today the ex- 
tended family system is the core of a natural helping system in tribal communities 
that protected children and participated in their upbringing. Even though this sys- 
tem was under attack by intrusive federal policies and forced placement of Native 
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American children in boarding schools into the 1900’s, the extended family still 
plays a critical role in tribal communities everywhere in helping care for Native 
American children. Indian grandparents comprise the largest percentage of any ra- 
cial/ethnic group with regard to being primary caregivers for their grandchildren. 
The 2000 Census revealed that 8% of Indian people over the age of 30 have grand- 
children living in their homes and 56% of those have primary responsibility for 
those grandchildren compared to the national average of 40%. 

Marilyn Olson, Director of the Port Gamble S’Klallam Tribe’s Children and Fam- 
ily Program, in conversation with the National Indian Child Welfare Association, 
noted that they rely heavily on the use of relatives to place tribal member children 
who need to be removed from their home. “Our culture and traditions require us 
to look to relatives first when placing our children. Extended families are the foun- 
dation of our approach to healing and caring for our tribal children. In most cases, 
our relative families are the most appropriate permanent family for our children 
who can not return home, but we have sometimes struggled to find ways to support 
these placements.” Ms. Olson also stated that going outside the child’s extended 
family system is uncommon and risks alienating the child, their family, and other 
community members in the healing process. 

While Title IV-E and other federal policies encourage the use of relatives, many 
times the only permanent placement option provided to relatives is adoption. This 
can cause negative feelings between family members and often results in deterio- 
rating family relationships, many of which are important to the child’s well-being. 
This has a profound affect upon the children in most cases. If family members will 
not adopt and there is no subsidized guardianship program available to them, the 
placement agency will most likely move the child to a non-relative home that will 
adopt. This severs the child’s important family connections and leaves the family 
extremely distressed. 

Where subsidized guardianship placements have been available, such as Wash- 
ington and Illinois, tribal children have benefited greatly. Relatives that could not 
afford to care for additional children in their home were supported and Native 
American children were given the opportunity to retain and nurture those impor- 
tant family and cultural connections. 

Some state subsidized guardianship programs rely upon a federal child welfare 
waiver to operate. Tribal children have benefited from these waiver programs in 
many cases when in state care, but tribal children under their tribe’s care may have 
more limited access due to federal requirements for the waivers and the temporary 
nature of the waiver. Arlene Templer, Director of Human Resource Development for 
the Salish and Kootenai Tribes, described to the National Indian Child Welfare As- 
sociation a situation where a tribal member aunt was caring for a niece and nephew 
in her home. She wanted to provide a permanent placement for the relative children 
and was excited about the possibility of the guardianship program in Montana. 
However, when Arlene applied for her to be a part of the program they were told 
that this aunt would be in the “control group” and therefore would not receive any 
subsidy and limited support services if they chose a guardianship placement. The 
aunt said she could not continue the placement without a subsidy and support serv- 
ices, so she had to return the children to a foster care placement where Arlene says 
they will likely stay until they age out of foster care because they are not good can- 
didates for adoption. 

Conclusion 

In tribal communities, family relationships are the most important relationships 
people will ever have. The sense of responsibility to those family members and their 
children within the community is enormous. Tribal governments have waited for the 
day when they will be able to fulfill their responsibility to their children too, and 
all they need are the resources and opportunities to exercise this responsibility and 
ensure that all the tribal children and families under their care are provided the 
supports they need. By providing greater opportunities for tribes to be able to utilize 
their network of extended family members and providing direct funding from this 
nation’s most prominent child welfare funding source, that promise can be kept. 
Please join us in bridging that divide. Thank you. 
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The National Indian Child Welfare Assoeiation 

The National Indian Child Welfare Association (NICWA) is a national, private 
non-profit organization dedicated to the well-heing of American Indian children and 
families. We are the most comprehensive source of information on American Indian 
child welfare and work on behalf of Indian children and families. NICWA services 
include (1) professional training for tribal and urban Indian child welfare and men- 
tal health professionals; (2) consultation on child welfare and mental health pro- 
gram development; (3) facilitation of child abuse prevention efforts in tribal commu- 
nities; (4) analysis and dissemination of public policy information that impacts In- 
dian children and families; (5) development and dissemination of contemporary re- 
search specific to Native populations; and (6) assisting state, federal, and private 
agencies to improve the effectiveness of their services to Indian children and fami- 
lies. 

In order to provide the hest services possible to Indian children and families, 
NICWA has established mutually beneficial partnerships with agencies that pro- 
mote effective child welfare and mental health services for children (e.g.. Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration; Indian Health Services; Admin- 
istration for Children, Youth and Families; National Congress of American Indians; 
Federation of Families for Children’s Mental Health; and the Child Welfare League 
of America). 

If you have questions regarding this testimony or other public policy issues im- 
pacting Indian children and families, please contact David Simmons, Director of Ad- 
vocacy and Government Relations. 


Statement of Public Justice Center 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement on behalf of the approxi- 
mately 6,600 children currently in foster care in Baltimore City and those who will 
enter the foster care system in the future. Significant improvements must be made 
to the foster care system both in Maryland and nationally to prevent yet another 
generation of foster youth spending their childhoods being moved from temporary 
placement to temporary placement with less than adequate health care and edu- 
cation and, as a result, entering adulthood woefully unprepared to be productive, 
healthy and happy citizens. Solutions are available — a number of proposed reforms 
are set forth in this statement; implementation of those and other solutions requires 
increased funding, creative and thoughtful programming and a commitment to lis- 
tening and responding to children and their families. 

Unfortunately, by Maryland’s Department of Human Resource’s (“DHR”) own data 
assessment, the care of Ilaltimore City’s foster children has deteriorated to some of 
the worst levels in the 18 years since the United States District Court entered a 
Consent Decree ^ ordering comprehensive improvements in Baltimore City’s child 
welfare program. Some of the alarming statistics ^ for 2006 include: 


^L.J. V. Massinga, Civ. A. No. 84-4409, was filed in 1984 in the United States District Court 
for the District of Maryland on behalf of children who had been abused and neglected while 
under the care and custody of the Baltimore City Department of Social Services. Because, in 
Maryland, the local departments of social services are controlled by the state Department of 
Human Resources (“DHR”), DHR is a key defendant in the case. In 1987, Judge Joseph C. How- 
ard issued a preliminary injunction governing several aspects of the children’s care. In approv- 
ing a comprehensive Consent Decree the next year. Judge Howard noted that “Itjhe court found 
overwhelming evidence of serious systematic deficiencies in Baltimore’s foster care program such 
that foster children would suffer irreparable harm if immediate injunctive relief were not grant- 
ed.” 699 F. Supp. 508, 510 (1988). In 1991, Defendants agreed to a nearly identical decree gov- 
erning the care of children in the custody of BCDSS but living with unlicensed relative care- 
givers. 778 F. Supp. 253 (1991). 

2 Unless otherwise stated, the data in this statement are from the most recent semi-annual 
compliance report that DHR is required to file with the federal court (the most recent report 
was filed February 5, 2007), clarifying documents disclosed by the Office of the Attorney General 
of Maryland, audits done by Maryland’s Department of Legislative Services (DLS), and so-called 

Continued 
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• Baltimore City Department of Social Services (“BCDSS”), responsible for pro- 
viding homes and services to the children, continues to lose foster homes at an 
alarming rate — more than half of its homes during the last five years, dropping 
from a high of more than 3,000 homes in August 2001 to only 1,366 at the end 
of 2006. Largely as a result, the number of children in group homes and resi- 
dential placements rose from 834 as of Aug, 31, 2001 to 1,536 as of May 30, 
2006, a nearly 86% increase. The cost of group placements averages $60,000 per 
year, close to eight times the basic foster care subsidy rate of $635 per month 
($7,620 per year). 

• Caseworkers failed to make mandatory monthly visits of children in 33% of con- 
tinuing foster care cases. 

• For children entering foster care, 21% of children entering foster care did not 
have initial health screens and 56% did not have timely comprehensive health 
assessments. 64% of children in continuing care did not receive periodic medical 
and dental care as required by federal and state law. 

• One quarter of children in continuing care were not placed in school within one 
week after placement; 75% of children in relative placements needing special 
education referrals did not receive them; and 34% of children in unlicensed 
placements with relatives did not have tbeir education monitored by BCDSS. 

• 45% of children in continuing foster care had no documentation of any visits 
with their parents, even though their permanency plans were reunification. 

• Service agreements for families with a permanency plan of reunification were 
not completed in 25% of continuing foster care and 34% of continuing kinship 
care cases. 

• Funds to prevent foster care placement have fallen to their lowest levels in 
more than a decade and are serving less than 60% of the families served in 
1999. 

Despite numerous plans, proposals and promises, Maryland has failed to improve 
the most basic services — health, access to education, a family — to the children in its 
care. It continues to shortchange the children of Baltimore City who, in FY2005, 
made up 65% of the foster care population while receiving only 40% of the state’s 
child welfare funding. 

These failures are not attributable to one particular governor’s administration nor 
to one particular political party. As with many state programs, attempts at reform 
are often disrupted by changes of administration which result in changes of leader- 
ship and direction at DHR. This problem underscores the importance of enforceable 
federal laws mandating that states provide basic decent care to the children they 
remove from parental custody. Current federal laws, while increasingly helpful, still 
remain insufficiently specific and unenforceable. In addition, many of the problems 
set forth herein reflect inadequate federal funding under both Title IV-E mainte- 
nance and administrative payments and IV-B program grants as well as in the 
Medicaid program. 

Although Maryland has spent countless hours and money in creating multiple 
plans for improvement over the past ten years, including Maryland’s Program Im- 
provement Plan submitted in response to its dismal results in its Child and Family 
Services Review, there is little to show for it. An infusion of funding for meaningful 
prevention and family preservation programs, recruitment and support for foster 
and adoptive parents and support for kinship caregivers and subsidized 
guardianships would result in significant savings over time. 

However, money is far from the only need in Maryland. Proper administration of 
the child welfare system would bring significant savings to Maryland while a status 
quo approach will continue to result in skyrocketing budget overruns. In just the 
last three years alone, Maryland has squandered hundreds of millions of dollars by 
failing to have proper placements for children. The number of children in foster care 
has continually decreased over the past five years, and yet Maryland’s foster care 
maintenance costs have increased by 75% (from $204.1 million to $353.1 million) 
from FY2005 to FY2008 alone, reflecting the massive shift from foster home to con- 
gregate care placements. This is a staggering waste of money that has been caused 
by Maryland’s degradation of foster homes and the placement of children in expen- 
sive, unnecessary, and inappropriate high-end congregate care settings — even 
though the children do not need these placements and do not want them — they want 


“CAPS” reports, a statewide annual sampling and reporting program abolished by DHR in 2005; 
there is currently no statewide system for collecting and analyzing data about the child welfare 
system. The sampling system used in Baltimore City to generate data for the semi-annual com- 
pliance reports was found to be unreliable by DLS in a report issued in December 2005, avail- 
able online at http://www.ola.state.md.us/reports/Performance/Foster%20Care%20Report%201-6- 
06.pdf 
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families. Yet the damage to the children far outweighs the travesty of wasted dol- 
lars. A truly comprehensive plan is needed to reduce Maryland’s dependence on con- 
gregate care that has caused this staggering increase in cost. 

These are abused and neglected children, most of whom have experienced harm 
or deprivations that are difficult to imagine. They are the State’s responsibility. One 
would have hoped that the many reports and audits showing how badly the system 
is broken would have compelled Maryland to make the investments necessary to fix 
the system but, to date, that is not so. 

Key Areas Needing Reform 

Placements 

The placement “system” is in fact an ad hoc patchwork of programs that devel- 
oped locally without any planning as to needs, priorities, service gaps, etc. Moni- 
toring has been poor, and providers have been allowed extremely broad deference 
in programming, selection of children, and rejection of children. Group homes now 
are a dominant form of placement, and their quality is mixed. Maryland has not 
performed nor commissioned a comprehensive needs assessment for placements 
since 1989® Children are moved from placement to placement without much regard 
for their needs or whether more focused intervention could prevent removal. 

One example of the depth to which the system has fallen was revealed in June 
2005 when BCDSS admitted using a rented unlicensed office building as an over- 
night shelter for children in its care.^ The facility had only four thin floor mat- 
tresses available only in the girls’ room (none were available in the boys’ area); 
there were insufficient blankets and pillows (again only enough for four children); 
there were no shower or bath facilities; no toiletries; no first aid or other health care 
provisions; and no arrangements for adequate meals. The boys had to stay in a 
small waiting room area, where there was no room to sleep — they could only sit in 
hard chairs with armrests that made it impossible to lie down. Moreover, these were 
not just short-term stays. One girl stayed for twenty-three consecutive nights; one 
boy had to sit up in the chairs for seven consecutive nights. These children were 
not in school, and their activities during the day were minimal if they did not find 
placements. Many just followed their caseworker and spent the day sitting in an- 
other BCDSS office, only to return that evening. 

All told, 150 children stayed at Gay Street in 2005, most for multiple nights with 
another 50 staying there in 2006. Mixed together were children who had been in 
foster care nearly their whole lives and children whose first night in foster care was 
being spent one the floor of an office in the same filthy clothing in which they had 
been removed from their parents’ home. The mix of population was extremely inap- 
propriate. Younger preteen girls were mixed with much older late adolescents, some 
of whom had severe mental illnesses and posed definite risks to the younger chil- 
dren. Even a two-year old with a feeding tube ended up in Gay Street. 

Even after the disclosure, BCDSS was shockingly slow in remediating conditions 
and still has not created any long-term solutions. While conditions have been ap- 
proved, air mattresses and toiletries are now available, it remains an office build- 
ing — with no shower or bath facilities, no licensed supervision other than on-duty 
Child Protective Services Workers during the night and on weekends, and no hot 
food other than microwaveable oatmeal and McDonald’s. Furthermore, to avoid use 
of the facility in late 2005 and in 2006, BCDSS turned to housing children overnight 
in motels. These youths were not accompanied at the motels by BCDSS employees 
nor employees of licensed placement agencies; instead, BCDSS used local “men- 
toring” programs to transport and supervise the children. These unlicensed pro- 
viders had no legal requirement compelling them to ensure that their employees had 
passed criminal background checks, yet those employees transported and spent 
nights (and days) alone with children awaiting placement in hotels or motels. 

Needed reforms to the placement system must address: 


® Although, as required by the General Assembly, the Governor’s Office for Children issued 
two reports on placement needs during 2005 and 2006, neither were based on anything resem- 
bling a true needs assessment. The first, the Joint Chairmen’s Report on Out-of-Home Placement 
and Family Preservation Services (Dec. 2005), provided only a snapshot of the type of placement 
for each child in state custody on June 30, 2005. The second, the State Resource Plan, issued 
in August 2006, based its calculation of placement needs solely on a “survey of local departments 
of social services conducted by the DHR Office for Planning in January 2006. There was no at- 
tempt to examine a sample of children in care, determine their needs, and extrapolate to the 
population of foster children in placement or in need of placement. Both reports can be found 
at http://www.ocyf.state.md.us/. 

'^The Baltimore Sun, June 15, 2005. 
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• Increase in the foster care reimbursement rate. Even though foster home 
reimbursement rates were frozen for fourteen years between 1992 and the end 
of 2005, DHR opposed in 2006 and 2007 a bill supported by advocates statewide 
to raise stipends over three years to the amount documented by the USDA as 
the cost of rearing a child. While Maryland has increased the subsidy signifi- 
cantly in the past two years, it is still far from adequate and there is no legal 
requirement that increases continue (or even be maintained). 

• Restoration of child care subsidies. Maryland continues to refuse to restore 
child care grants to foster parents and kinship care providers, even though 
DHR has acknowledged that the loss of child care assistance in 2002 was re- 
ported by foster parents as the principal reason why so many had left the sys- 
tem. 

• Need for a wide variety of placements. BCDSS does not maintain a mean- 
ingful supply of emergency foster homes, even though the lack of such place- 
ments explains in large part the use of the illegal and unlicensed Gay Street 
facility and of motels. BCDSS has not targeted the two most pressing areas of 
foster home shortages: homes for infants and for adolescents, including homes 
(as well as other programs) that will care for teen parents with their children. 
There are inadequate diagnostic shelter facilities and insufficient supply of 
therapeutic foster homes. As a result of the lack of sufficient long-term place- 
ments, there are often overstays in short-term shelter and diagnostic shelter fa- 
cilities. 

• Maryland’s plans for foster home reeruitment and retention aim low 
and aehieve less. In January 2006, Maryland issued a recruitment and reten- 
tion plan that called for only a 4% increase in foster homes statewide (only 154 
homes) over an eighteen month period ending December 2006. Yet during the 
first two-thirds of the implementation period, Maryland lost nearly that number 
of homes in Baltimore City alone. 

• Maryland has squandered available resources, such as up to $1 million for 
supports to foster parent and relative caregivers that was returned to the fed- 
eral government after a lack of use in FY 04 and a similar refund in FY 05 
(the exact amount is not known). 

• Lack of responsiveness to caregivers’ concerns and complaints. The abu- 
sive and disdainful manner in which many caseworkers and supervisors treat 
foster parents and kinship care providers is shameful. DHR cancelled contracts 
for support centers several years ago and has not restored them. While there 
are new foster parent associations (after the former ones were defunded by 
DHR), they are not sufficiently independent to act as an advocacy body for care- 
givers. Caregivers still have minimal access to court proceedings. As a result, 
disastrous decisions may be made to remove children with limited input from 
the caregivers. No ombudsman exists to investigate complaints or redress legiti- 
mate grievances. The cumulative effect of this is that word-of-mouth has made 
it very difficult to recruit and retain foster parents. 

• Long delays in processing of foster home applications and general de- 
terrence of restricted foster care applications by relatives. Even though 
state regulation requires applications to be processed within four months, 
delays of a year or more are common. Caseworkers historically have discour- 
aged relative caregivers from applying to be foster parents, sometimes com- 
pl 3 dng with a requirement that they advise caregivers about foster home licen- 
sure in only 60% of the appropriate cases (according to Defendants’ data). 

• Failure to provide foster parents and kinship caregivers with informa- 
tion about the children. 

• Lack of automated and efficient system for finding placements. There is 
no comprehensive list of placement options, no automated system to determine 
vacancies, and no meaningful system to link providers and BCDSS in problem- 
solving (such efforts have been short-lived). 

• No comprehensive needs assessment. 

• Group homes are overused and under-monitored. Their programming 
often is poor. They have low tolerance for typical teen behaviors, and DHR has 
long condoned precipitous and unjustified removals. Simple and inexpensive 
steps to reduce their use, such as sitting down with teens in foster care to talk 
about relatives and others who might be placement resources, are not taken. 

• Limited utilization of new treatment modalities. Caseworkers leave treat- 
ment issues to the providers. As a result, best practices and improvements 
noted elsewhere in dealing with mental health, adolescence and other issues 
have lagged in Maryland. 

• Lack of placements for siblings. 

• Slow interstate compact referral processing. 
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• Criminal background checks; CPS history checks; and fire, sanitation, 
and safety inspections for caregivers. According to 2004 CAPS data, the 
most recent available, far too many foster home and kinship placements have 
not had required criminal background checks (more than 25% of foster homes 
and nearly 50% of relative placements) or fire, health and safety assessments 
(35% of foster homes lacked annual safety inspections). 

• Overall lack of coordination between the responsibility for finding place- 
ments for children (which falls upon BCDSS) and the responsibility for creating, 
funding, monitoring, and maintaining placements (a DHR duty). 

Health 

Provision of comprehensive health services to children in foster care should not 
be difficult in Baltimore City, the home of the Johns Hopkins and University of 
Maryland medical schools and hospital systems as well as numerous other highly 
regarded hospitals and medical care institutions. Moreover, all children in foster 
care are automatically eligible for Medical Assistance. Yet Maryland has failed to 
provide even the most basic appropriate care to the children in foster care in Balti- 
more City, reflecting what Maryland’s Secretary of DHR has acknowledged to be a 
broken system. Not only do Baltimore City and Maryland have the resources to pro- 
vide excellent, let alone, decent health care, there are numerous models around the 
country from which they can draw in designing and implementing such a system. 
Until recently Maryland has refused to consider much less implement these models 
which have been evaluated with recommendations for basic components of any suc- 
cessful system by the American Association of Pediatrics (“AAP”) ® and the George- 
town University Child Development Center® Some progress may be in the workings; 
this month, DHR, with the assistance of the Annie E. Casey Foundation, finally con- 
vened a workgroup to look at alternatives to the current system. 

Some of the basic features of such a system which BCDSS currently lacks include: 

• Initial screening and separate eomprehensive assessments. In the early 
1990s, Maryland had a contract through the University of Maryland Medical 
System to provide comprehensive assessments of children entering foster care. 
That contract was cancelled after only two years. The high quality of the 
UMMS assessments gradually has fallen to a poor patchwork of decentralized 
community-based physical examinations and unconnected mental health assess- 
ments. Several years ago, DHR adopted a policy to obtain the physical examina- 
tions immediately or shortly after entry into care, so health histories typically 
are not included or reviewed in many if not most cases. Even vaccination infor- 
mation may be missing. The “assessments” typically are a short handwritten 
EPSDT medical form that, to a layman, often is illegible, and in any event is 
ill-suited for a comprehensive assessment. Lab reports are reviewed subse- 
quently and are not incorporated into the document. The mental health/develop- 
mental reports are done by any provider available, ranging from excellent (if 
the child is in a diagnostic placement and already receiving mental health) to 
poor (a counselor at a group home may be required to write the report). They 
are not coordinated with the somatic assessments, and they typically are not 
distributed to the attorneys, the Court, or the parties. As a result, they may 
be buried in the file and ignored. 

• Timely access to and provision of health care services and treatment. 
BCDSS caseworkers and supervisors chronically fail to ensure compliance with 
needed mental health therapy, specialized medical treatment, referral follow-up, 
etc. According to DLS audits, in 2002, 28% of children did not receive rec- 
ommended treatment; in 2004, 48% lacked recommended mental health treat- 
ment. For 2004, DHR’s own data showed that 20% of foster care cases and 33% 
of adoptions cases did not receive recommended mental health treatment. Spe- 
cialized care, ranging from orthodontia to surgery, often is not provided as well, 
despite obvious and sometimes urgent need. 

• Prompt collection of health histories for children entering care. 

• Management of health care data and information, and careful moni- 
toring of ongoing health care needs of children in OHP and health serv- 
ices provided to them. The unit in place only monitors intake cases — ignoring 
95% of the children who are in longer-term care. 

• Coordination of care, including alerts to workers and caregivers of 
health needs of children in OHP and follow-up of unmet needs. Mary- 


^ Fostering Health: Health Care for Children and Adolescents in Foster Care, 2nd 
® McCarthy, Jan, “Meeting the Health Care Needs of Children in the Foster Care System” 
(2002) available on line at http://gucchd.georgetown.eduyfiles/products_puhlications/ 
fcsummary.pdf. 
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land has taken the position that Managed Care Organization (“MCO”) in which 
each child must be enrolled serves as the “medical home” because it retains his- 
torical knowledge about the child. This is not acceptable under the AAP stand- 
ards, and for obvious reasons. The MCOs are not care providers, and their only 
purpose is to fund or not fund medical services. If they do not serve the func- 
tions of a “medical home,” their centralized nature is utterly immaterial. More- 
over, children who change placements, particularly between group homes, may 
be required to change doctors and MCOs. 

• Collaboration among all public health and social services systems serv- 
ing children in OHP. 

• Family participation (both caregiver and, where possible, parents) 

• Resolution and coordination of transportation responsibilities for 
health care. 

• Immediate and continuous Medical Assistance coverage. 

• Attention to cultural issues. 

• Monitoring and evaluation of effectiveness of comprehensive health 
care system; and 

• Training and education of caseworkers, youth, parents and caregivers. 
Permanency Planning 

In the recent CFSR assessment, BCDSS fared among the worst in the country on 
issues relating to permanency, reaching federal standards in only 8% of its cases. 
Unfortunately, these results surprised no one. While some positive efforts are under- 
way (such as a program based upon the Family to Family model, a new private- 
public drug treatment initiative, and a model court program for accelerated hearings 
in certain drug cases), much more remains to be done. 

• Reunification services. BCDSS never has performed a needs assessment of 
the services needed for prompt reunification: housing assistance, drug treat- 
ment programs, education assistance, etc. As a result, reunification is slow and 
inconsistent. The lack of housing assistance is a huge problem, but no efforts 
have been made to obtain assistance from housing agencies for priority status 
and other help. Several intensive drug treatment initiatives have been at- 
tempted, but most failed due to various bureaucratic problems. The number of 
transportation aides has declined sharply. 

• Flex funds. The funding for reunification assistance is not dedicated and in- 
stead is drawn from the general “flex fund” pool. As a result, during budget 
shortfalls, these funds may dwindle to a trickle, if not disappear, and those 
needing assistance in the latter half of a fiscal year may well be denied. 

• Parent visitation. The lack of regular weekly visitation has been a chronic 
problem. Nevertheless, DHR has failed to take any measures to enforce a clear 
and critical requirement that is vital to prompt and timely reunification. 

• Case plans and service agreements. Besides the documented failure to 
produce case plans timely, they also typically are rote, formulaic and canned, 
while service agreements have virtually no substantive content regarding the 
agency’s commitments and timelines. As a result, the “planning” process in per- 
manency planning is inherently flawed — little real planning occurs. 

• In-patient, family-oriented drug treatment programs. These need to be 
greatly expanded. Again, no needs assessment of how much capacity is needed 
has been conducted to our knowledge. 

• New community initiative. BCDSS is just beginning its first pilot effort in 
a new community-based reunification effort based on the Family to Family 
model. Obviously, such programs have significant potential, but this was tried 
before in Baltimore, without success, and the current design has significant 
flaws that need to be corrected if the effort is to achieve the breakthroughs that 
BCDSS anticipates. 

• Adoptions. After making significant gains in the late 1990s, BCDSS’s 
trendlines for termination of parental rights and subsequent adoptions have 
plummeted. Based on annualized statistics derived from the first half of FY 
2007, BCDSS will have obtained 248 TPR decrees, which represents a 66% re- 
duction from FY 1999 (720 petitions granted), and 318 adoptions, which rep- 
resents a 64% reduction from the number of adoptions in FY 2003 (877 adop- 
tions granted). TPR petitions get filed, but cases often are not ready to proceed 
to trial, resulting in requests by BCDSS to dismiss the petition or grant large 
continuances. Adoptions homestudies are infamously slow. 

• Subsidized guardianship. Maryland took an early lead on pursuing waivers 
with HHS for subsidized guardianships but then failed to expand the program 
further. This year, it finally has invested some new funds into the program, but 
far too little to meet the need. Given the goal of reducing the number of chil- 
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dren in State custody, and the high number of children in long-term kinship 
care placements (whether licensed as restricted foster parents or not), sub- 
sidized guardianship makes sense and should be available to meet the demand, 
at subsidy rates commensurate with restricted foster care rates. Congress needs 
to expand IV-E reimbursement from just foster care or subsidized adoption to 
include subsidized guardianships. 

• Locating and working with absent parents and relatives. This chronic 
problem remains unaddressed. Fathers and/or available relatives often are ig- 
nored in permanency planning, or delays occur in identifying and locating them. 
When they do appear in the case sometime later, significant delays arise as 
BCDSS is required to make efforts to determine whether paternal reunification 
or placement with a relative is feasible and then to work with the fathers or 
relatives toward that end. 

Personnel and Case Management 

• Even though reported caseloads have declined in recent years, they are still far 
from those recommended by the Child Welfare League of America (“CWLA”) 
and mandated by the Maryland legislature. Instead of 1:12 ratios for case- 
workers serving foster children, the average caseload for BCDSS caseworkers 
is 1:20, nearly twice as high, and its impact on the care of the children and fam- 
ilies under their supervision is reflected in the dismal statistics set out in this 
statement, including: 25% of all foster homes (321 out of 1,552) did not receive 
required training in the past year. 

• During 2006, caseworkers did not make reasonable efforts to provide weekly 
visits between parents and their children in 37% of continuing foster care cases 
with permanency plans of reunification. 

• BCDSS admits that it did not comply with its own guidelines for changing per- 
manency plans in 33% of its cases. 

• Teens are not provided with timely and complete independent living services. 
Critical delays are not uncommon in securing basic benefits and services (such 
as financial assistance for college, help with applications, etc.) Some workers 
are openly hostile to the children. Teens are told they are not eligible for inde- 
pendent living services because they are not in the “teen unit” or are placed 
with relatives. Runaways are not pursued, and rescission remains a frequent 
option for recalcitrant youths that turn eighteen and often is the “plan” for 17 
or even 16-year-olds. 

• BCDSS reports a substantial loss in the number of supervisors even though the 
latest data demonstrate that caseworkers need more, not less, supervision. One 
of the foremost reasons for poor casework over the years is the failure of many 
BCDSS supervisors to identify and remedy the deficiencies. Far too often, the 
supervisors condone or contribute to the casework problems. 

Recently, BCDSS administration has focused on workplace infrastructure and 
workforce improvements, and some progress may have been made in those areas. 
Any such advances, however, have yet to translate into visibly improved delivery 
of services. Caseloads came down when a 2003 hiring freeze finally was lifted, but 
turnover remains high and cases are distributed very unevenly. Despite heavy in- 
vestments in computers and new telephone systems, assigned caseworkers remain 
difficult to reach and, often, difficult even to identify. Uncovered cases persist, cases 
are not timely transferred, and “coverage” workers continue to appear in court as 
unacceptable proxies for absent workers. Even worse, often no worker appears at 
all, causing postponements and further delays of permanency. Good child welfare 
casework is demanding and requires highly-skilled and dedicated individuals. They 
need to be supported with increased wages and advanced training. Congress should 
be increasing, not reducing as was done in the last Deficit Reduction Act, Title IV- 
E support for administration and training. 

Education 

As reflected in the statistics set out above, the basic steps — getting children en- 
rolled in and attending school after changes in placement, securing appropriate spe- 
cial education, and addressing discipline problems constructively — still are not being 
taken. 

Prevention 

As of 2003, children are twice as likely to be in care in Baltimore than in com- 
parable cities. This disparity stems in large part from the lack of appropriate pre- 
vention services. The need for adequate preventive services is particularly critical 
at this point, for, in Baltimore City, the number of continuing child protective serv- 
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ice open cases has doubled during the past two years, rising from 409 cases at the 
end of 2003 to 828 case in January 2006. 

The easiest and cheapest way to reduce the number of children in foster care is 
to provide programs and services to families that can prevent the need for foster 
care in the first place. Nevertheless, funding for programs proven to succeed in 
maintaining families and preventing foster care placement has shrunk dramatically. 

• Intensive family services (“IFS”), i.e., those services proven most effective in 
preventing removal of children from their families serve only 50% of the fami- 
lies and children they served in 1999. The number dropped by 30% in 2005 and 
2006 alone. 

• The number of families and children receiving other less-intensive family pres- 
ervation programs dropped by approximately 60% since 1999 and down by 30% 
between 2003 and 2006. 

• The total funds spent on these services in FY06 fell to less than $94,000 from 
more than $170,000 in FY05 and $310,024 in FY99. 

Other basic prevention programs (family service centers, neighborhood outreach, 
housing assistance, expanded drug and alcohol treatment, in-home aides, etc.) are 
inadequate, but, because there has not been a needs assessment, it is impossible to 
determine the magnitude of the need. Funding for family service centers was cut 
dramatically in 2003, and it has not been restored. Moreover, those programs, while 
excellent, served parents with young children only and, therefore, do not serve all 
families in need. 

Those groups that have been provided access to child protective services (“CPS”) 
files, such as the various fatality review boards and CPS review commissions, have 
raised significant concerns about CPS that need to be addressed. 

Planning 

Finally, strategic planning for reform has been abysmal. Over the years, Mary- 
land has focused on forms, standard policies, and procedures, not on substantive 
outcomes and programs that improve the system or the lives of the children. Con- 
gress must provide adequate funding and then demand that states meet the stand- 
ards set in federal law and the Child and Family Services Review so that a system 
truly responsive to children’s welfare is created and sustained. 


Statement of Robert Littlejohn 

Three years ago, the Congressman and legislators from Arizona, New Mexico and 
California sat and listened as parents, lawyers, a physician, child welfare experts 
and a foster parent shared horror stories of CPS malpractice. They spoke from a 
giant horseshoe table (normally used by the City Council) and the lawmakers sat 
facing them in staff table in front of the stage. Throughout the day, groups of 7 
speakers at a time were led up to the horseshoe table and each took their turn 
speaking for 10 minutes. They worked straight through lunch and the lawmakers 
were very attentive. The hall was packed with an audience — standing room only — 
and four video cameras from assorted media taped the entire thing. 

All speakers were harshly negative about CPS. Some of the speeches were very 
emotional (one played an audio tape into the microphone of a child screaming as 
police ripped him away from his mother). As part of their presentation, each speak- 
er offered possible solutions (reforms) to the problems many had documented so 
well. Here are some of the most common themes: 

1) Almost all the speakers said that CPS needed to be dismantled and rebuilt. 
(A view shared by many social work researchers and other published experts). 

2) That police assume the role of investigating child abuse. (One lawyer sug- 
gested that the social work roles of “helping” and “investigating” should at 
least be divided and separate — the same worker should not do both jobs) 

3) Funding be changed — especially Title IV-E funds. The congressman agreed 
that it needed to be capped and be used by the states for services other than 
foster care. 

4) That parents receive effective legal representation. (Speaker after speaker ex- 
plained the dismal, sell-out work done by public defenders. Juvenile court 
judges were called to task.) 

5) Almost all speakers wanted all child welfare hearings opened to the public. 
There were two excellent reports on what had happened in those states that 
had opened up their courtrooms (none of the CPS, chicken little predictions 
have proven true.) It was the general feeling that if courtrooms were opened. 
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the public would learn how unjust and abusive the system is to children. It 
was accurately reported that states who have opened up their juvenile and 
family courtrooms are experiencing more just, family-friendly procedure and 
decisions. 

6) That anonymous reporting be stopped. 

7) Repeal of mandated reporting laws. 

8) Removing the qualified immunity protection given CPS caseworkers and im- 
position of criminal sanctions for perjury, false reporting, holding back favor- 
able information, etc. 

9) Rewriting state statutes to clearly define child abuse and child neglect. 

10) An investigation into therapist’s practice of pseudo-science. 

11) Court orders (from an actual judge, not officers of the court) for all removals 
and the requirement that such “pick up orders” be issued only after a showing 
of probable cause that actual abuse or neglect has occurred. 

12) That the cloak of secrecy be lifted from child protective services (only the 
child’s name and other identifying information should be withheld from the 
public). 

13) That state laws make malicious false reporting a felony punishable by prison 
time. 

14) That CPS workers give a full and complete disclosure of rights and respon- 
sibilities to parents at the onset of an assessment or investigation. 


One parent was a former Navy Seal. He gave a moving testimony of how all of 
the rights he thought he once fought for were denied him as a father of a child who 
was abused by CPS. The man drove out to the conference from the East Coast. 

The governor in California has taken seriously the complaints reaching his office 
from parents across the state. He is committed to using Title IV-E funds to keep 
families together rather than to fund foster care. The imposition of a totally new 
family meeting plan piloted with help from a foundation will be funded with Title 
IV-E, for instance. 

He has appointed an ad-hoc commission to develop concrete, action steps to ac- 
complish the mission of reducing foster care incarceration by 60%. The funding 
change alone should reduce the foster care population by more than that. The com- 
mission’s position is that patchwork reforms will not work — that a total revamping 
of the system is required. 

While this is referring to discussions of three years ago, the suggestions are still 
the same. The same revamping of the entire CPS system is long overdue and is war- 
ranted now. The same suggestions have been made time and time again, and yet 

there is no ehange! 

I would further add that the CPS in each state be put under the direct super- 
vision of the States’ Attorneys, thus forcing the state CPS agencies to come to their 
office with hard corroborating evidence that child abuse or neglect has occurred, and 
that further abuse or neglect will put the child in harm’s way, thus necessitating 
the child’s removal from the home. If the children have been removed and they have 
not brought the state’s attorney the 75% credible evidence proof to him, they must — 
upon orders of the state’s attorney — return the children at once or face stiff pen- 
alties from the state’s attorney’s office. 

If the 75% credible evidence has been met, the state’s attorney will recommend 
to the judge that a pick up order be issued to remove the children from the abusive 
home. The accused must then stand in a trial-by-jury and have them decide whether 
or not there any abuse had occurred; and if the evidence if flimsy, the jury will re- 
turn a verdict of not guilty, and the children must be returned home at once, with 
apologies made to the parents by the court, with the further stipulation to the Child 
Protective Service agency that they will no longer become involved with the inter- 
ruption in the lives of the innocent parents, thus not only returning physical custody 
of the children to their parents, but also legal custody of the children — under the 
threat by the eourt of a heavy stiff fine if they refuse to obey the decision 
of the jury and of the courtl 

The suggestions above will be a start in making the Child Protective Services a 
more efficiently run organization. Thank you for your time. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Littlejohn 

Still father of Diane Carol and Charles William Littlejohn by the will of God, 
though taken away by the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
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Statement of Roma O. Amor, Tucson, Arizona 

IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Roma O. Amor, petitioner appearing as herself 

ARIZONA DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC SECURITY (ADES) & ITS DIVISION 
OF CHILDREN YOUTH AND FAMILIES (DCYF)— CHILD PROTECTION SERV- 
ICES (CPS), Parties in Interest 

MOTION FOR DECLARATORY RELIEF AND COMPLIANCE 

Now comes Roma O. Amor seeking Declaratory Relief for Positive Enforcement to 
address the issues of the greater public interest of the Constitutional, federal statu- 
tory, and Federally-Protected Rights of families and their children who reside in the 
State of Arizona. Petitioner seeks relief against unconstitutional policies of ADES 
and CPS that violate Federal Child Welfare Funding Law (Federal Contracts). CPS 
has adopted an increasingly unbridled pattern of disregard for the law and its meth- 
ods of intrusion into the private and family affairs resulting in unnecessary child fa- 
talities and abuse while in ADES custody or under investigation by CPS Agents. 

1. Jurisdiction is conferred by AZ Rule of Civil Proc. 57, AZ Rule of the Supreme 
Court 28(G), Arizona Constitution Article 6 Section 5 

2. Venue is found in this court for State of Arizona policies and actions under 
color of state law of its CPS agency, its Office of the Attorney General, and the Ju- 
venile Courts of its subdivisions. 

3. Questions Raised: 

a) Whether current child welfare laws of The State of Arizona are unlawful, ille- 
gal, and unconstitutional under Federal Statutory Child Welfare Funding Law (Fed- 
eral Contract Law) and the First, Fourth, Fifth, Eighth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the United States Constitution. 

Arizona child welfare laws violate Federal Contract Law under the United States 
Constitution Article I Sec. 8 cl. 1 Spending Clause which ^ves the U.S. Congress 
power to place conditions on federal funding grants. Spending Clause legislation is 
a contract; in return for federal funds, the recipients (State of Arizona) agree to com- 
ply with federally imposed conditions. 

See: Davis v. Monroe County Bd. of Ed. 526 U. S. 629, 640 (1999), Pennhurst State 
School and Hospital v. Halderman 451 U. S. 1, 17 (1981); see also Davis, supra, at 
640; Gebser v. Lago Vista Independent School Dist. 524 U. S. 274, 286 (1998); 
Guardians Assn. v. Civil Serv. Community of New York City 463 U. S. 582, 599 
(1983) (opinion of White, J.); id., at 632-633 (Marshall, J., dissenting); Lau v. Nich- 
ols 414 U. S. 563, 568-569 (1974). 

4. Supporting Statements and Standards of Law Incorporated Herein: 

a) ARS 41-1962 “Federal law shall control.” 

b) Detention/Removal Hearings, Federal Statutory Law, examples 

— CFR Sec 1356.21(d) Documentation of Judicial Determinations (2) Neither affi- 
davits nor nunc pro tunc orders will be accepted as verification documentation in 
support of reasonable efforts and contrary to the welfare judicial determinations. (3) 
Court orders that reference State law to substantiate judicial determinations are 
NOT acceptable, even if State law provides that a removal must be based on a judi- 
cial determination that remaining in the home would be contrary to the child’s wel- 
fare or that removal can only be ordered after reasonable efforts have been made. 

If finding is not explicitly documented. Title IV-E funding is severed under federal 
law. 45 CFR 1356.21(c) 

— 42 use 672(a)(1) Court must make the finding that “continuance in the home 
of the parent or legal guardian would be contrary to the child’s welfare.” and “re- 
moval from the home was the result of a explicit judicial determination and that 
reasonable efforts have been made”. 

This finding must be made at the time of the first court ruling authorizing re- 
moval of the child from the home or lose all Title TV-E federal funding. 45 CFR 
1356.21(c) 

— 42 use 672(a)(2) Court must make finding that “placement and care are the 
responsibility of the State agency or any other public agency with whom the respon- 
sible state agency has an agreement.” 

No federal funding until findings are made 45 CFR 1356.7 l(d)(l)(iii) 

—42 use 671(a)(15), 42 USC 672(a)(1), and 45 CFR 1356.21(b)(1) Court must 
make the finding that “ reasonable efforts have been made to prevent or eliminate 
need for removal.” Mandates Prevention to Prevent Removal 

If explicit finding are not documented Title IV-E funding will be withdrawn. 45 
CFR 1356.2 l(b)(l)(ii) 

— PL 96-272 Judicial determinations are required to be explicit and so stated in 
the court order. The Senate Report on the bill that became Public Law 96-272 char- 
acterized the required judicial determinations as “important safeguard(s) against in- 
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appropriate agency action and made clear that such requirements were not to become 
“a mere pro forma exercise in paper shuffling to obtain Federal Funding.” (S. Kept. 
No. 336, 96th Congress, 2d Session. 16, 1980 “We concluded, based on our review 
of States’ documentation of judicial determinations over the past years that, in 
many instances, these important safeguards had become precisely what congress 
was concerned that they not become.” 

c) State statutes and regulations cannot be construed to displace the protections 
of the United States Constitution, even when the state acts to protect the welfare 
of children. Cf. Lorillard Tobacco Co v. Reilly 533 U.S. 525, 540-41, 121 S.Ct. 2404, 
2414 (2001) 

d) “State courts can decide definitively only questions of state law that are not 
subject to overriding federal law.” Leiter Minerals Inc. v. United States 352 U.S. 220 
(CERT No 26, 1957) 

e) “Public policy is better served by imposing a duty in such circumstances to help 
prevent future harm.” Gibson v. Kasey (AZ Supreme Court, No CV-06-0100-PR, 
2006; AZ Ct App Div 1 No 1 CA-CV 05-0119) (En banc) 

f) ARS 25^08(H)(I) Judicial acts and the court must adhere to previous agreed 
custody agreements 

g) ARS 25^03 and 25^03. 03 domestic violence and family law 

h) Child abuse proceedings involve the government acting in an adversarial role 
toward the custodial parent, an entirely different circumstance and procedure than 
divorce proceedings where there is no governmental accusation of fault. “Persons 
faced with possible forced dissolution of their custodial rights have a more critical 
need for procedural protections than do those in ongoing family affairs.” Santosky 
465 U.S. at 753 

In Brittain v. Hansen, the 9th Cir. Court discussed the greater custodial liberty 
interest and procedural differences of child abuse and custody cases, and concluded 
that “by failing to recognize the lesser liberty interest in visitation Id. at 992 the 
court applied the erroneous legal standard “best interests of the child,” quoting Reno 
V. Flores, 507 U.S. 292, 303-04 (1993) and held the “best interest of the child” legal 
standard applies to custody law not child abuse proceedings” 

“Custodial parents have a greater liberty interest than those with visitation 
rights.” Brittain v Hansen, 451 F.3d 982, 991, 992 (9th Cir. 2006), quoting Weller 
V Dept of Social Sues, 901 f2d 387, 394 (4th Cir. 1990), Zakrzewski v Fox, 87 F.3d 
1011, 1013-14 (8th Cir. 1996), Wise v. Bravo, 666 F.2d 1328, 1332-33 (10th Cir. 
1981); “A non-custodial parent lacks prudential standing to bring Establishment 
Clause challenge based on his relationship with his child.” Brittain, quoting Elk 
Grove Unified School Dist v. Newdow, 542 U.S. 1, 13-18 (2004); “Liberty interests 
of parents with only visitation rights does not give rise to a constitutional violation” 
Brittain, (9th Cir.) quoting Wise (10th Cir. 1981) 

i) “Substantive Due Process rights are those which involve greater liberties, as 
those guaranteed by the First Amendment”. Glucksburg 512 U.S. at 721-22 

Anthony v. City of New York 339 F.3d 129, 139 (2nd Cir 2003) “(1) whether any 
policy makers of the municipality knew that it’s employees will confront or encoun- 
ter a given situation,; (2) that the situation either presents the employees with a 
difficult choices of this sort and that training or supervision will make less difficult 
or that there is a history of the employees mishandling the situation; and (3) 
that the wrong choice by employees will frequently cause the deprivation of a Per- 
son’s Constitutional rights.” See also: King v Atiyeh, Monell v New York City Dept 
of Social Services 

Planned Parenthood of Southeastern Pa. v. Casey, 505 U.S. 833, 901 (1992), 
quoting Miller v. Johnson, 515 U.S. — (1995) “Legislative purpose to accomplish a 
constitutionally forbidden result may be found when that purpose was the predomi- 
nant factor motivating the legislature’s decision.”, Shaw v. Hunt 517 U.S. — (1996), 
Joseph P. Mazurek, AG of Montana v. James H. Armstrong et al (Cert. 9th Cir Ct 
App, No 96-1104, 1997) 

5. ARS 8-821 standard of proof for temporary custody is unconstitutional under 
the USSC “Matthews Test ” addressed by the AZ Supreme Court in Kent K. and 
Sherry K. ARS 8-821 provides for taking into temporary custody under the “reason- 
able grounds” standard, similarly vague to suspicion or probable cause. A parent’s 
interests at this stage are paramount; the interest of the government is to reunite 
the child with the custodial parent. This error of lowered standard of proof, “reason- 
able grounds,” at the early stage of proceedings stacks the deck against custodial 
parents’ greater interest in their child and familial association. Matthews v. 
Eldridge and Kent K and Sherry K set the minimum standard at “preponderance 
of evidence”. The goals at this stage are prevention and reunification not termi- 
nation which does not enter the equation until 12-18 months later. Until the first 
18 months pass, a real reunification effort with the custodial parent is mandated 
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by federal statutory law (contract law). By giving the adverse party the greater in- 
terest and lowering the standard of proof thus increasing the risk of error, a par- 
ent’s case will be lost at the first stage of proceedings, a deprivation of substantive 
due process to protect the greater interests of the parent. There must be a concrete 
offer of due process afforded to the parent with the greater liberty interest in adver- 
sarial proceedings, not the current level of rubber-stamping and paper-shuffling to 
meet federal funding guidelines. These are families. Santosky 455 U.S. at 753 (hold- 
ing child abuse proceedings involve the government acting in an adversarial role to- 
ward the custodial parent, and such “persons faced with possible forced dissolution 
of their custodial rights have a more critical need for procedural protections.”) 

In Re KG, SG, and TG (9th Cir. 2004), reaffirming the decision of the U.S.S.C., 
“This court has noted that the permanent termination of parental rights has been 
described as the family law equivalent of the death penalty. Consequently, parents 
must be afforded every procedural and substantive protection the law allows.” 

6. ARS 8-824(F) is unconstitutional; the Standard of Proof is limited to “probable 
cause to believe that continued temporary custody is clearly necessary.” In applying 
this standard of proof, the court will make an erroneous determination of unfitness 
without offer of proof (common in juvenile court) and substantive and procedural due 
process of law which will lead to loss of the parent’s right to familial association, 
and in affect, terminated rights to custody. Kent K and Sherry K, quoting Santosky 
(holding erroneous determination of unfitness at this stage could lead to perma- 
nently extinguishing the relationship between a fit parent and her child). 

7. 'The State of Arizona encouraged and instituted into state law a vame and eas- 
ily misconstrued policy of mental illness as reason for removal of a child as well as 
for termination of parental rights. ARS 8-533(B)(3) and ARS 8-846(l)(b) “A State 
shall not be immune under the Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for violation of a federally protected right . . . remedies (both at law 
and in equity) are available.” Title 42 Chap. 126 Sec 12202 and Title 42 Chap. 21 
Subchapter V 2000d-7, and Title 28 CFR, PART 35 Nondiscrimination on Basis of 
Disability, State and Local Government Services 

Title II of the ADA, “No qualified individual with a disability shall, by reason of 
such disability, be excluded from participation in or be denied the benefits of the 
services or programs of a public entity [reasonable efforts to prevent removal and 
reunification programs of CPS], or be subjected to discrimination by any such 
entity.”42 USC 12132 A “public entity” is defined as “(A) any State or local govern- 
ment; or (B) any department, agency, special purpose district, or other instrumen- 
tality of a State or States or local government.” 42 USC 12131 

“\^ere a statute authorizes conduct that is ‘patently violative of fundamental 
constitutional principles,’ reliance on the statute does not immunize the official’s 
conduct”. Grossman 33 F3d at 1209 See also: Meyers v. Contra Costa County Dept. 
Soc Sues 812 F2d 1154, 1157, 1158 (9th Cir. 1987) and Miller v Gammie (No 01- 
1549, DC No CV-99-00275-HDM PHA, 9th CirCtApp. 2003) 

8. Another usage of the wrong standard of law that needing addressed, is the “best 
interests of the child” standard in adversarial child abuse cases which invoke great- 
er liberties and constitutional protections for familial association. “Best interests of 
the child” standard is erroneous in child abuse proceedings. Only when proceedings 
reach the permanency stage, specifically the disposition stage, does the balance of 
interests shift away from the custodial parent. Matthews 

9. Much of A.R.S. Title 8 is unconstitutional and in violation of overriding federal 
law; for brevity petitioner provided examples. Vague policies, statutes, laws, or the 
encouragement thereof that violate federal Child Welfare Funding Laws, constitu- 
tionally and federally-protected rights must be examined. Families have the right 
to be free from unbridled State intrusion into their private family life without af- 
forded substantive and procedural due process of law. When a case of state custody 
is necessary, children and others in the custody of the state must be afforded the 
duty of care owed by the state and its agencies under the Fourteenth Amendment. 

10. Federal laws of foster care and adoption, legislated by Congress with good in- 
tention, are routinely violated by the state. Rather than adhere to statutory prevent- 
ative measures to provide assistance to keep families together, they many times re- 
move children from their parents when less extreme measures should have been 
taken violating federal statutory law and the First, Fourth, and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments of the United States Constitution. Arizona ADES-DCYF-CPS often places 
children with abusive noncustodial parents or in abusive foster/shelter care. (State 
Created Danger) 

11. State law and policies announced by Governor Napolitano encourage unlawful 
practices of use of these federal funds resulting in need for more monies as the num- 
ber of children removed from their parents rise. Funds should be used to provide 
families assistance with food, shelter, furnishings, education, location to domestic vi- 
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olence shelters, state training of its agencies in recognizing common consequences 
of domestic violence on victims and their children, and other preventative measures 
to stabilize the family and prevent removal. 

12. The most critical issue in The State is the additional large expenditures of 
monies to hire additional caseworkers, reportedly to handle the overflow of children, 
but the reality is that additional caseworkers coupled with current “take the child 
and run” policies encourage improper practices, erroneous and non-explicit findings 
of abuse, and has the beginnings of an enterprise whose practice is to break up the 
family. Hiring additional caseworkers creates more crisis and more child fatalities; 
more children are removed rather than focus on current cases; the state is not the 
parent and not able to provide the proper standard of care as is its duty, nor can 
it provide nurturing. If more monies need be spent, it should be appropriated to 
training current caseworkers in integrity and ethics characteristic to the social serv- 
ices Code of Ethics. Higher standards of care and duty to assist those in need are 
standards to which social workers should be held. It is time that the State of Ari- 
zona brings those ethics back into its ADES-DCYF Child Protection Services agen- 
cy, perhaps with more experienced workers with families of their own who under- 
stand the value of the family. 

13. AZDES CPS removes children on suspicion (substantive due process viola- 
tions). Many children are then abused in state custody (six to ten times higher in 
state custody per NCCAA). Reasonable efforts must be made to preserve the First 
Amendment protection of familial association in Arizona. It is obvious that this peti- 
tioner, the Mays family, the Hill family, the Payne family and other families undis- 
closed to the public, the Governor’s office, the State of Arizona and its CPS agency, 
the Pima County Juvenile Court in the State of Arizona, the City of Tucson Police 
Department, and The People are aware that there are serious Constitutional policy ! 
procedural deficiencies regarding the safety, care, and protection of children and 
their families in the State of Arizona under current CPS policies and procedure s. 

14. The announced policy statement by Governor Napolitano coupled with the 
seemingly endless supply of federal monies encourages wrongful state intrusion into 
the lives of families in Arizona and violates constitutional and federally-protected 
rights and federal law. 

15. Pattern and Practice of State Created Danger 

*Payne children, deceased 2007 (CPS — Domestic Violence) 

*Emily Mays, deceased August 2005, (CPS) 

*Dwight Hill, deceased November 2005, (CPS) 

*D.R.A., Abused, October-November 2005 (CPS) 

*Others unnamed to protect the families. 

The State-Created Danger Doctrine See Penilla v. City of Huntington Park, 115 
F.3d 707, 710 (9th Cir. 1997) “If affirmative conduct on the part of a state actor 
places a plaintiff in danger, and the officer acts in deliberate indifference to that 
plaintiffs safety, a claim arises under § 1983.”. Second, the official’s act did more 
than simply expose the plaintiff to a danger that already existed. See L.W. v. 
Grubbs, 974 F.2d 119, 121 (9th Cir. 1992); see also Dwares v. City of New York, 985 
F.2d 94, 99 (2d Cir. 1993); Freeman v. Ferguson, 911 F.2d 52, 55 (8th Cir. 1990). 
Finally, the official acted with deliberate indifference to known or obvious dangers. 
See L.W. v. Grubbs, 92 F.3d 894, 900 (9th Cir. 1996) “The plaintiff must show that 
the state official participated in creating a dangerous condition, and acted with de- 
liberate indifference to the known or obvious danger in subjecting the plaintiff to 
it.” 

18 U.S.C 4 Misprision of Felony — parents report abuse of their innocent children 
in CPS custody and judicial, state, county, and other actors, with deliberate indiffer- 
ence to the constitutional rights of families and their children to a duty of care in 
state proceedings and custody (Fourteenth Amendment), do not act to interfere or 
stop the abuse, and even retaliate on the reporting parent by termination of rights, 
terminating visitation, or relinquishing custody of the child to prevent further re- 
ports of abuse at the hands of state agency policies and procedures upon these chil- 
dren. This is appalling and an outrage. 

16. Petitioner’s case parallels the Mays and Hill cases in the period of time of in- 
juries, the nature of the injuries, and deliberate indifference of the court, CPS, 
state-appointed attorneys, GALs, and assistant attorney generals acting as counsel 
for ADES to step up to the plate to provide the owed duty of care to protect children 
in state custody from further harm (death in the Mays, Payne, and Hill, other 
cases). The Payne case, this petitioners, and others demonstrate the deliberate indif- 
ference of CPS and juvenile courts toward domestic violence victims and their chil- 
dren and the need for change of the improper standard of “best interests of the 
child” in child abuse cases to protect the greater liberty interests of the custodial 
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parent. It also demonstrates the complete unlawful disregard for “previous custody 
agreements”. ARS 25^08(H)(I) 

17. This petitioner and other parents have contacted (2003-2007) Arizona Office 
of The Governor, Arizona House and Senate Members, and other public officials 
(State, City, AZBAR, AZ and Pima County Courts, and the like) who have the abil- 
ity to make changes to inadequate or dangerous policy both before and after herein 
stated violations. They are all aware there is a problem with their own policies re- 
garding the constitutional right of familial association and the Doctrine of State 
Created Danger and the duty of care afforded by the Fourteenth Amendment involv- 
ing child protection and related policies. 

Instead o/" positive changes to policies or even investigation into violations, policies 
were changed to further deny the Constitutional Right to due process and to 
strengthen policies that violate Constitutional rights in adversarial CPS cases. 

18. Bill SB1430, initiated by Senator Johnson would have strengthened due proc- 
ess protections for First Amendment rights for CPS TPR cases, Arizona State Sen- 
ate Committee on Family Services Minutes, dated February 13, 2006. Petitioner 
spoke at this Senate committee hearing. In June 2006 it was voted down due to 
Napolitano’s threat of veto. Napolitano has at the same time publicly stated that 
caseworkers are to “err on the side of the ehild”, affecting inereased removals and 
TPR and ereating policy at CPS that violates due process to families under the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments. “It seems like a lot of trouble for something that’s 
going to get vetoed.” Rep. Pete Hershberger, R-Tucson, said before the bill died on 
the House floor. 

Napolitano’s threatened veto and changes to policy removed jury trials for CPS 
TPR cases is in violation of the 1st, 6th, 7th, and 14th Amendments guaranteeing 
the right to trial by jury and the right of confrontation in any criminal or govern- 
ment adversarial trial where the value in controversy exceeds 20 dollars (a child’s 
life and the right of familial association is invaluable). 

The excuse was that “most jury trials resulted in TPR anyway”. This statement 
illustrates by admission the lack of procedural and substantive due process in Ari- 
zona juvenile courts, demonstrating the need for reform policies that implement the 
Constitutional Due Process of Law protections of the First, Fourth, Fifth, and Four- 
teenth Amendments of the United States Constitution, Arizona Constitution, Fed- 
eral and Statutory law. See: Cf. Lorillard Tobacco Co v. Reilly 533 U.S. 525, 540- 
41, 121 S.Ct. 2404, 2414 (2001) 

AZ State Representative Laura Knaperek, as well as child advocacy expert Rich- 
ard Wexler, spoke out strongly condemning Governor Napolitano’s policy saying it 
will deeply hurt Arizona’s families, and it has. 

19. The Governor’s policy implementation (threat of veto, lowered standards of 
proof, and removal of jury trials) is a deliberate and knowing error as ruled by the 
Arizona Supreme Court decision in Kent K. and Sherry K. v. Bobby M. and Leeh 
M. where the Court, applying Matthews and Santosky, held that, “The private inter- 
est affected is commanding; the risk of error from using a preponderance standard 
is substantial; and the countervailing governmental interest favoring that standard 
is comparatively slight. Because the preponderance of the evidence standard essen- 
tially allocates the risk of error equally between the parents and the state, due proc- 
ess requires a higher standard of proof than “preponderance of the evidence”. 

20. This petitioner spoke at Governor Napolitano’s CPS Reform conference in 2003 
on domestic violence and the need for CPS to protect Mothers and their children. 
The recent horrific cases of Tyler and Ariana Payne and another unnamed father 
who dated a CPS supervisor parallels this case and the problem of Domestic Vio- 
lence and CPS polieies of separating Mother her ehild in favor of the noncustodial 
batterer, thus inflicting the sins of the batterer on the children, as addressed in an 
injunction against NY Child Protection in Nicholson et al v Scoppetta et al and Wil- 
liams et al where the Court concluded: 

“The City may not penalize a mother by separating her from her children; nor may 
children be separated from the mother, in effeet visiting upon them the sins of their 
mother’s batterer” (In re Nicholson, 181 F supp 2d 182, 188 [ED NY Jan. 20, 2002], 
Nicholson v Williams, 203 F Supp 2d 153 [ED NY Mar 18, 2002] [108-pg elaboration 
grounds injunction]). The Court found that ACS unnecessarily, routinely charged 
mothers with neglect and removed their children where the mothers were the vic- 
tims of domestic violence; that ACS did so without ensuring that the mother had ac- 
cess to the services she needed, without a court order, and without returning these 
children promptly; that ACS caseworkers and managers lacked adequate training 
about domestic violence, and their practice was to separate mother and ehild when 
less extreme measures should have been taken. The District court cited the testi- 
mony of a manager that it was common practice in domestic violence cases for ACS 
to wait a few days before going to court after removing the child because “after a 
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few days of the children being in foster care, the mother will agree to ACS’s condi- 
tions without the matter even going to court” 203 F Supp 2d at 170. 

See also: Pathologizing the Victim, a common tactic used in family court to ap- 
plaud the actions of the abuser while labeling the victim unstable. 

21. Common sense and civil law state that when government or agency policies 
are in violation of Constitutional Rights or of Federal Law or Federally protected 
rights, state and local governments and their agencies that institute or encourage 
policies are directly liable for wrongs and injuries that result. Governor Napolitano 
and the State of Arizona’s policies and deliberate indifference has assumed responsi- 
bility for injuries instilled upon families such as those of my child and of Emily 
Mays and Dwight Hill (infants) and further cases such as the Payne case (involving 
prior domestic violence and CPS change of custody) which show the sufferings and 
irreparable injury of parents and their children as a result. Children are no safer 
in state custody than with parents, nor are they any safer with CPS involvement. 
Child abuse is an issue for the police, not a social agency. 

22. The federal law on child abuse and neglect is found primarily in Title IV-B&E 
of the Social Security Act transfers monies from the Social Security Eund to The 
State. Approximately seventy-five percent of the funds in Arizona is federal money 
which is available only if the state meets eligibility requirements; these funds can 
be withdrawn if requirements are not met. 

The history and sources of the Child Welfare funding are primarily found in: Fed- 
eral Payments for Foster Care and Adoption Assistance 42 USC 670-679b; the 1974 
Walter Mondale Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act, PL 93-247, 88 Stat. 
4, 42 USC 5101-5107; and the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act, PL 96- 
272, 94 Stat. 500, 42 USC 670-676 (and amending 620-628); 42 USC 107(b), 
5106a(b)(l) Grants to States for child abuse and neglect prevention and treatment 
programs, as well as other sources such as the Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Children (ICPC), a contract which provides financial incentives for interstate 
placement of foster children, reportedly to find permanence. 

23. The State of Arizona is the governing body of AZDES-DCYF-CPS. The State 
collects Federal Funding, (42 USC 670-679b) (17 Trillion in 2004, U.S. total) from 
the United States Government in the form of Title IV (Parts B & E) funding, man- 
dated to be used primarily for prevention and reunification purposes (42 USC 671). 
Title 42 Chapter 67: Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment and Adoption Reform 
also offers federal funding CTants to CPS agencies through various eligibility pro- 
grams such as fostering, adoptions, interstate placements, etc., as do other addi- 
tional grants/receipts. 

24. ADES receives federal funding through the state which then provides funding 
to domestic violence shelters and programs through its Community Services Admin- 
istration (CSA) and collects information such as Name, Address, Age, Phone Num- 
ber, Children’s Names and Ages, Income, Disability Status, and other personal in- 
formation. ADES maintains its own private database on Mothers and children who 
receive domestic violence services. Recent events in the Payne case as well as this 
petitioner and others show a pattern of disregard for Mothers and their children 
who are victims of domestic violence. 

25. The Supreme Court of the State of Arizona has power to issue declaratory re- 
lief in the form of Arizona State Congressional investigation into state records of 
specific practices of this agency such as the use of federal funding to meet federal 
eligibility requirements regarding prevention, inconsistencies in individual case doc- 
umentation, nonexplicit rubber-stamped judicial findings, paper-shuffling to meet 
federal statutory law, foster provider licensing, state-contractor conflict-of-interests 
(fishing expeditions to build a case through forced services to justify unlawful re- 
movals post facto), and for examination or positive enforcement of federal law that 
overrides state law matter of child welfare. 

26. This petitioner prays this AZ Supreme Court will honor Declaratory Positive 
Relief to address the problems in the Child “Protection” Services of the State of Ari- 
zona, such as amending state statutes and state policy to properly comply with over- 
riding federal funding contract law. 

Dated this 17th day of May, 2007 

Signed in ink for the court 

Roma O. Amor, Appearing as herself 

SUBMISSION OF TESTIMONY FOR THE RECORD 

ABOLISH CPS. Let police handle it! 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INCOME SECURITY AND FAMILY SUPPORT 
CHILD WELFARE HEARING 5-15-07 

Submitted for: 
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Roma O. Amor and Dante R. Amor (Rafe) 

All Arizona families and for those children that suffer. 


Statement of Voice for Adoption 

Voice for Adoption (VFA) is pleased to submit testimony to the Subcommittee on 
Income Security and Family Support on the challenges facing the child welfare sys- 
tem. We look forward to continuing to work with the Subcommittee as you examine 
ways to improve the outcomes for children and families involved with the child wel- 
fare system. 

As everyone who is involved with the child welfare system knows, the system 
faces a wide range of challenges as it attempts to achieve safety, permanency, and 
well-being for all of the children it serves. One issue that I want to highlight for 
this committee is the growing need for high-quality post-adoption services as a way 
to ensure that adoption can truly provide the stability and permanence that vulner- 
able children need. 

The Needs of Children in Foster Care 

Children in foster care have experienced great traumas in their lives. Many of 
them struggle with physical and mental health problems, developmental delays, 
educational challenges, and psychological difficulties. ^ As a result of being in foster 
care, all of them have experienced loss and multiple transitions, which can make 
it more difficult for them to adjust to new family settings. Achieving permanence 
for these children is a critical goal, but permanence itself cannot ensure a child’s 
well-being. Children and their adoptive families need additional support to help 
them heal and enable them to thrive. 

One of the great resources available to the child welfare system is the large num- 
ber of families that are dedicated to caring for children who have experienced abuse 
and neglect. These foster and adoptive parents face extraordinary challenges as they 
try to help their children heal from their past traumas and learn to manage their 
special needs. The child welfare system recognizes the need to provide services and 
support to foster families to help them meet their foster children’s needs; foster par- 
ents can receive additional subsidies or financial assistance to pay for the child’s 
food and clothing costs, respite care, special camps, child care, and other expenses 
involved in caring for the child.^ For many prospective adoptive parents, they are 
considering adopting a child from foster care, a child who may receive, through the 
foster care system, medical, educational, mental health, and crisis intervention serv- 
ices to address their special needs. Many of these supports and services end as soon 
as a child is adopted. Prospective adoptive parents of children with special needs 
shouldn’t be faced with the added challenge of deciding between making a child a 
permanent part of their family and ensuring that their child can continue to receive 
the services and support they need in order to overcome the challenges they experi- 
enced early in life. 

The Role of Post-Adoption Serviees 

Post-adoption services play a critical role in helping stabilize families that adopt 
children with special needs. Programs that provide post-adoption services have been 
shown to contribute to improved child functioning, improved parenting skills, pre- 
vention of adoption disruption and dissolution, and increased numbers of adoption.^ 
Thanks in part to major investments in adoption promotion and recruitment activi- 
ties over the past decade, nearly 400,000 children in foster care have been adopted.’^ 
This has created a growing need for adoption-competent services for the families 
that have adopted children with histories of abuse and neglect. Unfortunately, the 
intense efforts and investments that have contributed to this dramatic increase in 
the number of adoptions have not been matched by a corresponding commitment to 


1 Casey Family Services, The Casey Center for Effective Child Welfare Practice. (2002) 
Strengthening Families and Communities: An Approach to Post-Adoption Services — A White 
Paper. 

^U.S. Government Accountability Office. (2005) Better Data and Evaluation Could Improve 
Processes and Programs for Adopting Children with Special Needs. 

^U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. (2005). Post-Legal Adoption Services for 
Children with Special Needs and Their Families: Challenges and Lessons Learned. 

^U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Adoption and Foster Care Analysis and Re- 
porting System: Trends in Adoption and Foster Care and Adoptions of Children with Public 
Child Welfare Agency Involvement By State FY 1995-FY 2005. 
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providing support for the families that have responded to the calls to adopt children 
in foster care. 

A paper from the Casey Family Services’ Center for Effective Child Welfare Prac- 
tice provides a succinct description of critical role that post-adoption services play 
in achieving permanence for waiting children: “The growing population of special 
needs children in foster care who are waiting to be adopted highlights the critical 
need to recruit, prepare and then support a larger number of adoptive families. We 
have found that the recruitment of prospective adoptive parents and the provision 
of post-adoption services and supports are integrally related. As the population of 
children in foster care waiting to be adopted has grown and become more complex, 
ever-increasing numbers of adoptive families who can meet these special needs must 
be recruited, an effort that is likely to be negatively affected if post-adoption serv- 
ices and supports are lacking or do not continue once a child is adopted from foster 
care. Assurance of the availability of services and supports following adoption has 
been found to play a critical role in many prospective adoptive parents’ decisions 
to go forward with the adoption of children in foster care — whether children are 
adopted by their current foster families or new families recruited for them.” ® 

Child welfare professionals and adoption advocates have long acknowledged that 
adoption saves the government money compared to the costs of keeping a child in 
foster care. Based on new research from 2006, we have strong confirmation of the 
range of cost-savings that adoption offers.® With an estimated annual savings to 
government of $1 billion, there is a highly compelling government interest in mov- 
ing children out of long-term foster care into adoptive families. Providing permanent 
families for waiting children not only brings better outcomes for children; it is a 
sound way of saving money. These savings are realized in the short-term, with the 
federal and state governments seeing a reduction in administrative costs for each 
child that moves out of foster care and into adoption. The financial benefits to gov- 
ernment of moving children out of foster care and into adoption depend on those 
adoptions remaining intact, however. Post-adoption services play a key role in keep- 
ing adoptive families together and healthy, which helps keep children from re-enter- 
ing the foster care system. 

Despite the strong evidence of the importance of post-adoption services in recruit- 
ing and sustaining adoptive families, states struggle to provide the services and sup- 
port that adoptive families need. One of the most significant challenges that the 
child welfare system faces as it seeks to support adoptive families is the structure 
of funding sources that can be used to pay for post-adoption services. Even when 
funding is available for states to provide post-adoption services, states still face the 
challenge of patching together disconnected funding streams that have varying eligi- 
bility criteria and allowable activities. The primary federal funding streams avail- 
able for post-adoption services are Titles IV-E and IV-B of the Social Security Act, 
Adoption Incentive program payments, and discretionary grants through the Adop- 
tion Opportunities program. Despite the existence of multiple funding streams that 
can pay for post-adoption services, none of these programs provide dedicated post- 
adoption funding; states are forced to choose between using the money to fund post- 
adoption services or other critical social service needs. For example, the Promoting 
Safe and Stable Families program (Title IV-B, subpart 2 of the Social Security Act) 
provides for 20 percent of each state’s program funding to be directed toward “adop- 
tion promotion and support” activities. Even with this funding category being dedi- 
cated to the area of adoption, states still must choose whether to direct the money 
toward adoptive parent recruitment and other adoption promotion activities or to- 
ward post-adoption support. With the Adoption Incentive program rewarding states 
for increasing their number of adoptions, but no consideration of the stability of 
those placements, there is a strong financial incentive for states to invest in recruit- 
ment instead of post-adoption services. Even within the Adoption Opportunities pro- 
gram — a program designed to focus specifically to promote and support special 
needs adoption — the grants in recent years have been diverted away from core pro- 
gram activities. The program used to focus on three main areas: recruitment of fam- 
ilies for minority children in foster care; post-adoption services; and field initiative 
grants. Recent grant categories have directed funding instead toward marriage edu- 
cation and non-resident fathers initiatives. 

The reality of the current state of post-adoption services is that they are provided 
by disparate agencies and government entities, with varying eligibility require- 
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ments, limited and fragmented access, and inconsistencies in the adoption com- 
petency of the service providers. A report from U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services describes the fragmented status of post-adoption services around 
the country: “Although the field has proposed an optimal continuum of care for 
adoptive families, the provision of post-adoption services can best be described as 
patchy rather than comprehensive. Services offered range from information and re- 
ferral networks to support for residential treatment. Yet there is little uniformity 
in provision of services across, and sometimes within, states.”'^ This lack of uni- 
formity creates great inequalities in the amount of support that adoptive families 
receive depending on which state or county a family resides. 

Conclusion 

The child welfare system faces great challenges in achieving its goals of safety, 
permanence, and well-being for children. Although we have seen great progress in 
the number of children in foster care who have achieved permanence through adop- 
tion in the past decade, the families who provide this permanence experience ex- 
traordinary challenges trying to provide true stability for their children. A dedica- 
tion to providing permanence for vulnerable of children requires acknowledging that 
the work does not end once a child’s adoption is finalized; true permanence requires 
a strong commitment to both achieving permanence for children and sustaining per- 
manent families so that they can experience stability, security, and well-being. In 
order for a child to truly experience the benefits of permanency, the family must 
have the support it needs to manage the challenges the come from raising a child 
with special needs. Without dedicated funding for post-adoption services, states will 
continue to struggle to patch together disconnected funding streams with wide vari- 
ations in the availability of services across the country. 

o 


'^U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. (2002) Assessing the Field of Post-Adoption 
Services: Family Needs, Program Models, and Evaluation Issues. 



